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The History 


AND 


Romance of the Derby. 


INTO WHICH ARE WOVEN THE FACTS 
AND FIGURES A SPORTSMAN REQUIRES 
IF HE WOULD BE FAMILIAR WITH THE 
LEADING INCIDENTS ASSOCIATED WITH 
THE LONG SERIES OF CONTESTS FOR 
THE GREATEST PRIZE THAT CAN BE 
WON BY VOTARIES OF THE TURF. 


BY 


EDWARD MOORHOUSE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PICTURES AND PORTRAITS OF WINNING 
OWNERS, HORSES, JOCKEYS, ETC.; AND CONTAINING AN 
APPENDIX IN WHICH THERE IS A COMPLETE LIST 
-OF THE COMPETITORS IN THE DERBY FROM 
1780 7O 1907, TOGETHER WITH FULL 
BETTING RETURNS. 


-~ IN TWO VOLUMES. 


WOles- Ie 


SECOND EDITION. 


WITH ADDENDA DEALING WITH THE YEARS 1908-1911 
AT. THE, END OF VOE. Il 


LONDON: 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL PRESS, 
12, HENRIETTA STREET, CoveNT GarpDEN, W.C. 
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PVN LO, LEE SECOND Ee DUniONe: 


In presenting to the racing public a second and enlarged 
edition of this work, there is little that need be said by way of 
explanation. The title has been altered to Zhe History and 
Romance of the Derby, which more completely indicates the 
aim and scope of these two volumes, because the historical 
features of the great Epsom race have right away through 
received careful and minute attention. The stories of the four 
races decided since the publication of the first edition have been 
added to the second volume. 

In gratefully acknowledging the kind and generous way in 
which the first edition was received, the author ventures to hope 
that these amplified volumes will meet with similar favour. 


E. M. 


‘“SporTING LIFE” OFFICE, 
27) ST. BRIDE STREET, EC., 
September, 191t. 


Note.—Owing to the reduction in the price of the volumes the Derby 
chart, referred to in the original preface, will not be supplied with this edition ; 
it can, however, be purchased separately, price 2s. 6d. (or 7s. 6d. framed). 


TO THE 


RIGHT HON. EDWARD GEORGE VILLIERS, 
LORD STANLEY, 


SENIOR STEWARD OF THE JOCKEY CLUB, 1908, 


AND A LINEAL DESCENDANT OF THE TWELFTH 
IS /NRIL, OF DERBY, 
WHO FOUNDED THE DERBY STAKES, 
AT EPSOM, IN 1780, 


THESE VOLUMES ARE RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED. 


ERRATA. 


VoL. I., page 16.—A list of horses entered for the 
. first Derby is set forth in the “Races to Come” portion 
of the Racing Calendar for 1779. The Subscribers 
were :—H.R.H. Duke of Cumberland, Lord Abingdon, 
Lord E. Bentinck, Duke of Bolton (2 nominations), Sir 
C. Bunbury (2 nominations), Mr. Cartaret, Lord Clermont 
(2 nominations), Mr. Compton, Lord Craven, Sir C. 
Davers, Mr. Delme, Lord Derby, Mr. Donglas, Lord 
Egremont, Sir F. Evelyn, Sir H. Fetherston, Lord 
Foley, Lord Grosvenor, Mr. Kingsman, Sir Jno. Lade, 
Lord Milbourne, Lord Milsintown, Mr. O’Keily, Lord 
Ossory, Mr. Panton (2 nominations), Duke of Queens- 
berry, Sir John Ramsden, General Smith, Mr. Staple- 
ton, Mr. Sulsh, Mr. Vernon, Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Watson. There were thus thirty-three subscribers 
and thirty-seven horses nominated. In the following 
year’s Calendar the number of subscriptions is returned 
as thirty-six, so presumably one of the nominators had 
died before the race was run. 


VOL. II., page 136. St. Simon, contrary to a well- 
nigh universal belief, was not entered for the Derby, nor 
for the St. Leger. The only “classic” engagement he 
held at the time of Prince Batthyany’s death was one in 
the Two Thousand Guineas. 
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From time to time the Derby has inspired the pens of many 
writers. With one exception, none has, however, attempted 
anything like a complete survey of the great Epsom race. 
In The Blue Ribbon of the Turf, published eighteen years ago, 
Mr. Louis Henry Curzon covered the whole field, but only in a 
slight and sketchy manner. The romantic history of the 
Derby is in these present volumes focussed for the first time. 
That must be one excuse for their appearance. 

But while every endeavour has been made to preserve the 
following pages from a suspicion of dullness, great care has 
been taken to incorporate all essential facts, so that the books 
may come to be regarded as reliable for the purposes of 
reference. Inasmuch as it has been necessary to deal with a 
great mass of material it is more than possible that a slip has 
been made here and there. The reader will, perhaps, be 
indulgent and bear in mind the difficulties that had to be over- 
come in the compilation of a work of this sort. 

It has been thought advisable to keep the formal records of 
the one hundred and twenty-eight races separate from the other 
matter. They, therefore, constitute an Appendix to the second 


volume. So far as is known, the information contained in this 


vi PREFACE. 


Appendix has never previously been presented in a collected 
form. References in the index to this section are prefixed by 
the letter A. 

Some months ago it was borne in upon me that when I had 
completed my task I should have to offer an apology for having 
the audacity to attempt its performance. When | approached 
a worthy senior whom I thought likely to be the custodian of 
documents that might throw some light on my subject, he 
stared at me in amazement, and exclaimed, “ You going to 
write the history of the Derby! It wants an older man for the 
job.” Evidently, then, the cry of “ Too old at forty” has not a 
universal application. But after a little reflection | regained my 
courage. Even if an octogenarian had essayed the compilation 
of these volumes I suppose he could not have depended solely 
upon information that was within his own personal knowledge. 
And so, notwithstanding the rebuff, | persevered, and I must 
leave the result to the merciful judgment of my critics, 

The material employed in the construction of the fabric has 
been gathered from many quarters, likely and unlikely. In the 
first place I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the series of 
books by “The Druid” (Henry Hall Dixon)-——Post and 
Paddock, Silk and Scarlet, Scott and Sebright, and Saddle and 
Szrtomm—the copyright in which is now vested in Messrs. Vinton 
and Co. They are an unending source of instruction and 
entertainment to students of racing history. But for “The 
Druid's” industry we of the present day should be entirely ignorant 
of many things that happened in the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century. And then I found it necessary to dip deeply again 
and again into that highly interesting book, From Gladiateur to 
Persimmon, written by “The Druid’s” son, my worthy friend, 
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Mr. Sydenham Dixon, who has inherited in a marked degree 
his father’s literary abilities, 

While still at the beginning of my labours, I had the good 
fortune to become the possessor of a complete set of Bazly’s 
Magazine. What I should have done without the valuable 
information extracted from some of the earlier volumes I do 
not know. One is glad to realise that while many sporting 
periodicals that flourished for a time have fallen by the way, 
Baily’s is still with us as fresh and vigorous as ever. I must 
also plead guilty to making use of Mr. George Hodgman’s 
Szxty Years on the Turf, one of the most delightful books of 
reminiscences ever published; Mr. John Porter's Avngsclere ; 
John Kent’s Records and Reminiscences of Goodwood; Mr. 
W. Allison’s The British Lhoroughbred Horse, a second edition 
of which recently made its appearance ; Sir John Astley’s F7f/ty 
Years of My Life; Rice’s flistory of the British Turf, The 
British Turf, published by the Biographical Press, in 
conjunction with the Sporting Life, and which is at once the 
handsomest and most complete production of its kind; Henry 
Custance’s Reding Recollections and 7 urf Stories; The Jockey 
Club and its Founders, by Mr. Robert Black - Eclipse and 
O'Kelly, by Mr. Theodore A. Cook: and Thormanby’s A7zzgs 
of the Turf. John Orton’s Annals of York and Doncaster, a 
copy of which was kindly lent to me by my friend Mr. William 
Gilbert, of Newmarket, was also laid under contribution. I had 
the privilege of consulting the files of Bell's Life and The 
Sporting Life, and volumes of The Racing Calendar have been 
constantly beside me. 

Many friends have been generous with their assistance. 
Among them I must mention Mr. William Gilbert and his 
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cousin Mr. Albert J. Gilbert. The former was associated with 
his father when he trained for Mr. Savile ; while the latter was 
with his father at the Glasgow and Blankney Studs, and 
afterwards had charge of the Marden Deer Park Stud. 
before commencing to train horses at Newmarket. Mr. ln 
Wilson, the proprietor of the Sheffield Lane Paddocks, helped 
me in the preparation of the chapter dealing with Pretender, 
and Mr. George Blackwell, Mr. John Porter and others also 
rendered valuable aid. | offer them all my heartfelt thanks. 

The “Derby Chart” which accompanies these volumes 
speaks for itself. It has been kept loose so that those who wish 
may have it framed. 

An ideal preface is short. This one is already too long. 
The transgression shall go no further. 


lori. 
“SPORTING LIFE” OFFICE, ~ 


St. BRIDE STREEV, E.C. 
April, 1908. 


DE DERBY TIMES “NDE WA wiES 


REPERENCE INDEX 


(Zhe times were not recorded prior to 1846.) 


FIRST VOLUME. 


| 
Year. | Winner. | Owner. Jockey. Time. | Value. | Page. |Appendix 
| Reese | 
1780 | Diomed ... ...| Sir C. Bunbury ..., S. Arnull | 1,015 16 288 
1781 Young Eclipse .... Mr. O’Kelly =| Hindley <..) = 1,250 | 25 289 
1782 | Assassin .... Earl of Egremont... S. Arnull a — | 1,100 30 289 
1783 | Saltram ... ...| Mr, Parker ... Hindley Pee goo 33 290 
1784 | Sergeant .... Mr. O’Kelly dijo veil c.4| = | 1,025 37 201 
1785 | Aimwell --- Lord Clermont ... Hindley ... — 975 39 291 
1786 | Noble ... ....| Mr. Panton cod! Ifo WNMeURE soo} = | 1,100 42 292 
1787 Sir Peter Teazle | Lord Derby . S. Arnull | — 1,000 46 292 
1788 Sir Thomas... The Princeof Wales | W. South ...) — 925 51 293 
1789 Skyscraper ..-. Duke of Bedford .... Chifney, sen. — 1,025 57 293 
1790 Rhadamanthus...; Lord Grosvenor ... Ifo Asawa oon =e || 1,050 64 204 
1791 | Hager ... ..-| Duke of Bedford... Stephenson | — 1,025 67 295 
1792 John Bull ...| Lord Grosvenor ... Buckle caf =f AO |S) 295 
1793 | Waxy ... | Sir F. Poole soa (Clbnite sod = = 1,575 75 2096 
1794 | Dedalus... ... Lord Grosvenor ...| Buckle as — | 1,325 So 296 
1795 Spread Eagle ... Sir F. Standish Al A. Wheatley {ae 1,400 81 207 
1796 | Didelot ... fe il Hs Standishyee|erArnull es | 1,400 84 297 
1797 | Fidget Colt ‘A Duke of Bedford al J. Singleton — 1,100 86 2098 


REFERENCE INDEX. 


Owner. 


. Mr. J. Cookson 
. Sir F. Standish 


.. Sir C. Bunbury 
. Duke of Grafton ...| 


Mr. C. Wilson 


. Sir H. Williamson 


. Lord Egremont 


... Lord Foley 


. Lord Egremont 


Lord Egremont 


. Sir H. Williamson 


.. Duke of Grafton .., 
. Duke of Grafton ... 


.. Mr. Gratwicke 
.., Mr. Chifney 


..| Sir J. Shelley 
..| Mr. Ladbroke 
| Sir CG Bunbury 


-| Mr. Payne .. 

-| Mr. Thornhill 
-| Duke of Portland... 
-| Mr. Thornhill 
-| Mr. Hunter 

-| Duke of York 
.| Mr. Udney 

.| Sir J. Shelley 
-| Earl of Jersey 


Lord Stawell 


.| Duke of Grafton ..: 


Duke of York 


Lord Egremont 
Lord Jersey 
Duke of Rutland ... 


Lord Lowther 


x 
Year. Winner. 
| 
1798 | Sir Harry 
1799 | Archduke 
1800. Champion 
1801 Eleanor ... 
1802 | Tyrant ... 
1803 | Ditto 
1804 | Hannibal 
1805 | Cardinal Beaufort 
1806 | Paris 
1807 | Election... 
1808 | Pan 
1809 | Pope 
1810 | Whalebone 
1811 Phantom | 
1812 | Octavius... 
1813 Smolensko 
1814  Blucher ... 
1815 | Whisker : 
1816 Prince Leopold...) 
1817 eee 
1818 Sam 
1819 | Tiresias ... 
1820 | Sailor 
1821 | Gustavus 
1822 | Moses 
reggulEinalius «2. 
1824 | Cedric 
1825 | Middleton 
1826 Lapdog ... " 
1827 | Mameluke “| 
1828 | Cadland al 
1829 | Frederick 
1830 | Priam 
1831 | Spaniel ... 
1832 St. Giles | 


Mr. W. Ridsdale ... 


| 


...| Clift 


Jockey. | Time. | Value. | Page. | Appendix. 
| — a 
Guineas. 
SD. Aqnulle|  —— 1,175 88 | 208 
|) eAroaiee...| == 1,100 89 | 299 
— 1,150 | 91 | 299 
.| Saunders = 1,050 94 300 
Buckle a 976 98 | 300 
Clift eu — 885 102 | 301 
| W. Arnull... _— 1,025 104 302 
ee PEN tz packers) — 1,250 106 | 302 
.| Shepherd ...) — 1,275 | 108] 303 
i J. Arnull — 1,270 III 303 
Collinson — 1,200 II4 | 304 
Goodisson ...| — 1,375 117 | 305 
Clift = 1,300 122 | 305 
.| Buckle 5 | 1,600 126 | 306 
| fo ZNaourttl oo|) TG 25 128 | 306 
.| Goodisson .... — 1,575 130 | 307 
.| W. Arnull ... = 1,625 133 308 
Goodisson ... = 1,600 | 135 308 
.| Wheatley ...| — 1,575 | 138 | 309 
..| Robinson .. = 1,725 140 309 
.|S. Chifney...J — 1,800 142 | 310 
Clift = 1,750 146 | 311 
‘js. Chithey...| 9 — 1,675 | 148 312 
.| S. Day Ne 1,675 I5I | 312 
.| Goodisson ...) =— 1,625 Tos |e 313 
.| Buckle — 1,775 157 | 314 
.| Robinson .. = 1,875 161 | 314 
.| Robinson ...|) — 1,900 | 163 | 315 
Sovs. 

.| Dockeray ...) — 1,800 167 | 316 
.| Robinson ...) — 2,800 170 | 317 
Robinson .. — 2,600 173 | 318 
.| Forth -— 2,650 178 | 318 
| Sh tD E57 Ajo 2,800 181 | 319 
.| Wheatley ..) — 3,000 190 | .320 
Scott -- 3,075 194! 321 


| Lord Lyon 


| Dangerous 
_ Plenipotentiary ... 
Mundig ... ee 
Bay Middleton ... 
Phosphorus 
Amato 

Bloomsbury 
Little Wonder ... 
Coronation 
Attila 


Cotherstone 
Orlando ... 
Merry Monarch 


Pyrrhus the First 
Cossack ... 
Surplice ... 

Vanes nisy Stn 

Dutchman. 

Voltigeur 

| Teddington 

| Daniel O’ Rourke 
West Australian 
Andover... 
Wild Dayrell 
Ellington 
Blink Bonny 
Beadsman 
Musjid 
Thormanby 


Kettledrum 

Caractacus 

Macaroni 

Blair Athol 
| Gladiateur 


prereltie Viree 


REFERENCE INDEX 


XI 


Owner. Jockey. Time. | Value. 
Sovs. 
Mr. Sadler... -Chapple ...) — S725 
Mr. Bateson . Conolly | — 3,625 
. Mr. Bowes... Scott eae 3,550 
Lord Jersey . Robinson sal — SH25 
. Lord Berners -| Ga Edwards | == 3,700 
... Sir G. Heathcote Chapple lange 4,005 
. Mr. Ridsdale . Templeman | | ches) 
Mr. Robertson . Macdonald — 35775 
. Mr. Rawlinson . Conolly — 4,275 
. Colonel Anson . Scott -- 4,900 
. Mr. Bowes . Scott — | 4,225 
. Colonel Peel .. Flatman = 4,450 
Mr. Gratwicke .| F. Bell — 4,225 
MSs 
Mr. Gully ... |S. Day 5S 5,500 
.| Mr. Pedley . Templeman 2a52 5,500 
. Lord Clifden . Templeman 2 48 5,800 
Lord Eglinton .. Marlow 8 0 | G.G75 
. Lord Zetland :| J. Marson ...! 2) 50 4,975 
. Sir J. Hawley alee ars Ones eens 53325 
Mr. Bowes .| F. Butler Biee2 5,200 
Mr. Bowes .| F. Butler ...) 2 554 | 4,450 
.| Mr. Gully ... | AS Day: 2 52 6,100 
Popham R. Sherwood} 2 54 | 5,075 
. Admiral Harcourt... Aldcroft 3 A | 5,875 
. Mr. W. VAnson ... Charlton 2 45 5,700 
-| Sir J. Hawley . Wells Pay 53575 
-., Sir J. Hawley Wells 2 59 5,400 
.| Mr. Merry.. . Custance 2 55 6,350 
.| Colonel Towneley | Bullock 2 43 6,350 
- Mr. C. Snewing ...| J. Parsons ...! 2 454 | 6,675 
..| Mr. R. C. Naylor | T. Chaloner | 2 503 | 7,100 
+ Mr. W. T’Anson ...) T. Snowden | 2 43 6,450 
... Count de Lagrange |H.Grimshaw| 2 46 6,875 
. Mr. Sutton ...| Custance 2 50 7,350 


Page. i endix. 


200 | 322 
204 | 323 
211 324 
216 325 
221 326 
225 326 
234 327 
239 328 
244 = 329 
248 330 
git | AR 
258 332 
271 | 334 
275 | 335 
280 | 336 
286 | 337 
294 338 
3090-339 
308 | 340 
315 342 
323-343 
328344 
SIH | SHAG 
339 346 
343 347 
349 348 
354 | 349 
359 350 
365 | 352 
S/S 
380 354 
389 356 
397 | 357 
406 358 


Xli REFERENCE INDEX. 
SECOND VOLUME. 
| | Page. 
Year. Winner. Owner. Jockey. Time. | Value. ‘Vol. 9, |APpendix. 
| 
| M. S. Sovs. 

1867 | Hermit ... ..| Mr. H. Chaplin ...| J. Daley 252 7,000 I} 359 
1868 Blue Gown . Sir J. Hawley  ...| Wells 2 434 | 6,800 I5 | 361 
1869 Pretender . Mr. J. Johnstone re J. Osborne...| 2 52% | 6,225 27 | 362 
1870 | Kingcraft . Lord Falmouth T]. French...) 2 45 6,175 36 363 
1871 Favonius ... Baron Rothschild...| T. French .... 2 50 5.125 45 | 364 
1872 Cremorne .| Mr. Savile... .| Maidment...| 2 45$ | 4,850 50 | 365 
1873 Doncaster sa || Nabe, MIS EA Yooc .| F. Webb 2 50 4,825 61 366 
1874 | George Frederick} Mr. Cartwright Custance 2 46 5,350 68 | 366 
1875 | Galopin... . Prince Batthyany...) Morris 2 48 4,950 74 367 
1876 | Kisber .| Mr. A. Baltazzi ...| Maidment...| 2 44 52575 81 | 368 
1877 | Silvio .. | Lord Falmouth | Why JwHEATEE 555) 2 Efo) 6,050 85 369 
1878 Sefton . Mr. Crawfurd .| Constable ...| 2 56 5,825 gI | 370 
1879 | Sir Bevys .| Mr. °° Acton” Fordham 3° 2 7,025 96 By 
1880 Bend Or .| Duke af Westmin- | F. Archer ...) 2 46 6,375 1ol | 372 

ster. 
1881 Lroquois Mr. P. Lorillard A F. Archer...) 2 50 53925 TION S78 
1882 Shotover . Duke of Westmin- . T. Cannon...) 2 452! 4,775 115 373 

ster. 
1883 | St. Blaise .| Sir F. Johnstone ... C. Wood 2 482 | 5,150 I2¢ 374 
1884 j St. Gatien . Mr. J. Hammond... C. Wood es Ee | ens : 

\ Harvester... Sir J. Willoughby... S. Loates .... J "| 77 | 127) 375 

1885 | Melton ... . Lord Hastings T. Archer ...| 2 444 AyS25) neo 376 
1886 | Ormonde .| Duke of Westmin- | F. Archer ...) 2 45% | 4,700 142 376 

ster. 
1887 | Merry Hampton | Mr. “ Abington”... J. Watts 23, (a8) 4,525 150 | 377 
1888 | Ayrshire... .| Duke of Portland...) F. Barrett...) 2 43 3,675 153 | 378 
1889 | Donovan .| Duke of Portland.... T. Loates .... 2 442 | 4,050 | 157 378 
1890 Sainfoin .| Sir James Miller .... J. Watts 2 492 | 5,940 163 | 379 
1891 Common ...| sir By Johnstone ...) G. Barrett...) 2 56% | 5,510 169 | 380 
1892 Sir Hugo . Lord Bradford .. Allsopp 2 44 6,960 | Te 381 
1893 Isinglass... ..| Mr. H. McCalmont | T. Loates ...| 2 43 53515 179 | 382 
1894 | Ladas . Lord Rosebery .| J. Watts 2 45+ | 5,450 185 382 


REFERENCE INDEX. Xili 
| 
Year. Winner. | Owner. Jockey. Time. | Value. Rage. Appeudix. 
| | | a | Vol. 2.| 
| M. S. Soys. 
1895 Sir Visto .. Lord Rosebery |S. Loates | 2 432 || 554150 190 | 383 
1896 | Persimmon | The Princeof Wales J. Watts 2 42 5.450 193 | 384 
1897 | Galtee More | Mr. J. Gubbins .... C. Wood 2 44 5,450 208 | 385 
1898 Jeddah ... _...| Mr. J. W. Larnach ©. Madden | 247 | 5,450 | 211 | 386 
1899 Flying Fox | Duke of Westmin- M. Cannon 2 42% | 5,450 216 | 387 
ster. 
1900 Diamond Jubilee | The Prince of Wales H. Jones 2 42 5,450 222 | 387 
1g01_ Volodyovski Mr. W. C. Whitney | L. Reiff 2 404 | 5,670 229 | 388 
1902 | Ard Patrick ...) Mr. J. Gubbins_...| J. H. Martin) 2 423 | 5,450 241 | 390 
1903 Rock Sand | Sir J. Miller - | D: Maher ...| 2 42% — 253 391 
1904 St. Amant ...| Mr. L. de Roths- | K. Cannon 2 452 -- 261 | 301 
| child. 
1905 | Cicero) <-. aa Lord Rosebery ...| D. Maher ...| 2 392 — 2€9 | 392 
1906 Spearmint ., Major E. Loder | D. Maher ...| 2 364 — 274 | 393 
1907 |Orby ... sa0|| Wilf IRS CGO — Gol] Io INGE 2 44 6,450 280 | 304 


GENERAL LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Alington, The late Lord 
Amato ... 

Andover 

Ard Patrick 

Archer, Fred ... 

eNthi lays 

Ayrshire ae 
Baird, Mr. ‘‘ Abington ” 
Baron ... 

Barrett, F. 

Barrett, G. 
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Bentinck, Lord George 
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Bradford, The Earl of 
Buckle, Frank 
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Cadland 

Cannon, K. 
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Cannon, Tom... 
Caractacus 

Cedric ... 

Chaloner, T. . 
Champion te 
Chesterfield, The Earl of 
Chifney 

Cicero ... i 
Clarke, Mr. John 
Clarke, Mr. J. F. 
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Common 
Constable 
Coronation 
Cossack 
Cotherstone 
Coventry, Mr. A. 
Cremorne 


| Dangerous 


Daniel O’ Rourke he 
Derby, Plan.of the Course ... 
Derby, The race for the, in 1791 
Derby, The start for the 
Diamond Jubilee 

Diomed 

Doncaster 

Donovan 

Ellington 

Emilius 

Epsom Programme 
Falmouth, The late Lord 
Favonius 

Flatman, E. 


| Flatman, Nat ... 


Flying Dutchman, The 
Fordham, G. ... 
Frederick 

Galopin 

George ITI. 

George Frederick 
Gladiateur 

Grey Momus ... 
Cru smlVree |e een 
Harvester and St. Gatien 
Hawley, Sir Joseph .., 
Highflyer 


' Hilton, Mr. John 
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Moses ... 
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Orby 

Orlando 
Osborne, John 
Phantom 
Phosphorus 
Plenipotentiary 
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Pope and Wizard 
Pot-8-os 
Pretender 

Priam ... ms 
Prince Leopold 
Pyrrhus the First 
Reiff, ). 

Reiff, L. 
Robinson 


Vol. 
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III 
179 
224 
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38 

82 
238 


Robinson, Mr. C. E.... 
Sainfoin 

St. Blaise 

St. Gatien ae 
St. Gatien and Harvester 
St. Giles 

Saltram 

Scott, John 

Scott, William 

Sefton ... 

Shotover and foal 
Silvio ... 

Sir Bevys 

Sir Hugo 

Sir Peter Teazle 

Sir Thomas 

Sir Visto 

Skyscraper 

Smolensko 

Snowden 

Spaniel 


| Spearmint 


Surplice 

Tattersall’s : 
Tattersall’s Sale Room 
Teddington 

Thormanby 

Tiresias 

Touchstone 

Towneley, Colonel 
Volodyovski 

Voltigeur 

Watts, J. 

Waxy ... 

Webb, F. 

West Australian ae 
Westminster, The late Duke of 
Wheatley 

Whisker 


| Wild Dayrell ... 


Wizard and Pope 
Wood, C. es 
Zei\land, The Marquis of 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE DERBY. 


THERE is axiomatic force in the saying that the beginnings of 
the greatest things are of necessity very small. To that rule 
the Turf is no exception ; it has attained its present powerful 
position by the slow but steady operation of the law of 
evolution. In like manner, all our historic races have 
developed from a comparative nothingness. When the Derby 
Stakes were first competed for in 1780 none of the noblemen 
and gentlemen who participated in the sport on that occasion 
can have had the remotest idea of the importance that was to 
be attached in after years to the event they were inaugurating. 
No doubt they regarded it merely as an agreeable variant from 
the humdrum race run in heats. Not that the Derby was an 
absolute novelty. Twelve months previously the first contest 
for the Oaks Stakes had taken place on Epsom Downs ; but 
even that was not the foxs e¢ origo of what we now speak of 
as our “ Classic’ races. The inventor was Lieutenant-General 
Anthony St. Leger, and his invention was the great race at 
Doncaster, run for the first time in 1776, which has borne his 
name since 1778. There can be little doubt that it was the 
success which attended the St. Leger from the outset that 
prompted the young Earl of Derby to take the initiatory steps 
which resulted in the organisation of a race at Epsom for 
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three-year-old fillies, and, a year later, of the race the romantic 
history of which will, as fully as circumstances allow, be related 
in the following pages. 

Before we proceed, it may be as well to show how and when 
Epsom became associated with the sport of horseracing, and 
why the twelfth Earl of Derby obtained an interest in the 
locality. The little town nestling at the foot of the breezy 
Surrey Downs first acquired fame in 1630, when its salt-charged 
waters were accidentally discovered. Men and women of 
fashion foregathered there, seeking relief from the pains and 
penalties incidental to high and riotous living. For the benefit 
of those who could not journey thither to take the water in its 
natural state, the salts were extracted and sold at five shillings 
an ounce. The community began to flourish. They had 
special cause for rejoicing over the restoration of the Monarchy, 
because Charles II. spent a good deal of his time among them 
hunting and hawking in the vicinity.. On the Downs 
immediately above the town, His Majesty built a hunting box ; 
and there it is to-day—The Warren. 

Numerous references in the literature of the period indicate 
that the Surrey Downs were already being used for racing 
purposes. In fact, the first race meeting recorded as having 
been held after the downfall of the Commonwealth took place 
on Banstead Downs on March 7, 1661, and the King himself 
attended. But we can go back farther still, because in 1648 
the Royalists, according to the Earl of Clarendon, held a 
meeting on Banstead Downs “under the pretence of a horse- 
race.” Pepys, the diarist, frequently alludes to racing there in 
(663. Thus on May 25th: “ Having intended this day to go 


to Banstead Downs to see a famous race, I sent Will to get 
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himself ready to go with me; but I hear it is put off because 
the Lords do sit in Parliament to-day.” Again on May 27th 
he writes: ‘ This day there was great thronging to Banstead 
Downes, upon a great horserace and footrace. I am sorry | 
could not go thither.” Giving a description of Surrey in 1673, 
Richard Blome states that from Croydon to Farnham, “ runneth 
the Downs, called Banstead Downs, which affordeth great 
delight for Hawking, Hunting and Horse-races.” From this 
last quotation it will be gathered that in those days ‘‘ Banstead 
Downs ” did not mean merely the limited area which now goes 
by that name. The term embraced Epsom Downs, and we 
may almost venture to assume that the racing in which 
Charles II. and his contemporaries were interested was con- 
ducted on that portion of the Downs which we now know as 
Epsom racecourse. His Majesty was naturally somewhat 
indolent ; and he would probably want the sport to be conducted 
as near as possible to his ‘‘ Box.” 

During the reign of William III. and Mary, the Epsom 
meetings were regularly held. Here is a notice that appeared 
in the London Gazette, in January, 1695: “On Bransted Downs 
will be two Plates Run for yearly, three times successively, 
each Plate to be £20 price. The first to be Run for the 
14th of February next, and all the others on May-Day and 
Bartholomew-Day in every year, till three years are expired. 
Any horse may Run for the said Plate that shall be at any of 
the Contributors’ Stables in Carshalton, Barroweshedges, or 
elsewhere, fourteen days before. The weight ten stone. The 
Stakes three Guineas for each Horse, to be put into the Clerk 
of the Course his Hands seven days before the Plate Day ; 
otherwise paying of five Guineas they may be put in at any 
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time.” And so we pass on through the reigns of Queen Anne 
and the first and second Georges, until we come to the days 
when George III. was king, to the days when the modern 
history of Epsom races began, and the Derby was founded. 

The twelfth Earl of Derby, who was instrumental in 
establishing both the Oaks and the Derby, inherited his love of 
sport. To show this we need not go back beyond the time of 
William Stanley, the sixth Earl, who bought from his nieces 
their claims to the Kingdom of Man. This nobleman was an 
enthusiastic and liberal supporter of horseracing. He took a 
special interest in the Chester Meeting. Cock-fighting, too, 
was one of his hobbies, and he established at Knowsley a breed 
of game-cocks which gained great fame, and continued to 
flourish well on into the nineteenth century. The seventh Earl, 
James Stanley, established a race meeting in the Isle of Man, 
which was held each ,year on his birthday, ‘except it soe 
happened on a Sunday, and if soe the day following.” He was 
one of the victims of the Civil War, being beheaded at Bolton. 

The interest taken in racing by the eighth Earl is revealed 
by the following notice which appeared in the London Gazette, 
in February, 1672 :— 

“These are to give notice, that the Right Hon. Charles, Earl of Derby, with 
many other Gentlemen of Quality within the two Counties of Lancaster and 
Chester, together with the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Liverpoole, have 
set forth near the said Town, a five-mile Course for a Horse-race, which is 
intended to be run upon the eighteenth day of March next, and so for ever yearly 
at the same time; and as it is one of the finest grounds for the length in 
England, so it will be for one of the most considerable Plates in the Nation : 
and whosoever intends to put a Horse in for the same (Horses of all sizes being 
allowed) must have them kept within the Liberties of Liverpoole three weeks 


before the day, and if he be no Contributor, must pay five pounds towards the 
next Plate.” 
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This same Earl continued to bestow patronage on the race 
meetings in the Isle of Man, as witness the following :— 

“Tt is my good-will and pleasure yt y® 2 prizes formerly granted for hors 
runing and shooting, shall continue as they did, to be run, or shot for, and soe 


to continue dureing my good-will and pleasure. Given under my hand att Lathom, 
y° 12 of July, 1669. 


“* DERBY.” 
“To my Governor’s deputy-governor, 
and y° rest of my officers in my Isle of Man.” 

Inasmuch, however, as our immediate purpose is not to give 
a detailed history of the Stanley family and their relations with 
the Turf, it is expedient to proceed to the part played by the 
twelfth Earl in connection with the Epsom meeting ; and in so 
doing we forthwith come in contact with the first touch of 
romance illumining the chronicles of the Derby. It is the 
story of the marriage of Captain John Burgoyne and Lady 
Charlotte Stanley, a daughter of the eleventh Earl of Derby. 
Burgoyne, who, in the years that came after, gained an 
unenviable notoriety as the British General who surrendered 
Saratoga to the American rebels in the War of Independence, 
was a natural son of Lord Bingley, and it was when quartered 
at Preston Barracks that he made the acquaintance of Lady 
Charlotte. Much to the regret and annoyance of the Stanley 
family, an attachment sprang up between the two. The 
marriage which eventually took place was regarded at 
Knowsley as a mésalliance. In course of time, however, there 
was a reconciliation. Burgoyne had many fascinating and 
brilliant qualities, and he gradually succeeded in ingratiating 
himself into the good graces of his wife’s people. 

Before he went to fight his country’s battles in America, 


Burgoyne bought an alehouse on Banstead Downs, and con- 
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verted it into a comfortable residence by greatly enlarging 
and improving the building. He named his new abode The 
Oaks, after some fine trees in the immediate vicinity. Soon 
afterwards he sold the property to his wife’s nephew, the 
twelfth Earl of Derby, who had just come of age. And thus 
came about the conjunction of “Derby” and ‘“ Epsom.” 

The twelfth Earl (hereafter called the Earl, to adopt legal 
phraseology) had a remarkable personality. He was born in 
1752, the son of the eleventh Earl’s eldest son, who persisted 
in calling himself Lord Strange, although it afterwards 
appeared that he had no proper right to the title. ‘Lord 
Strange’ was himself a member of the Jockey Club, and 
indulged his love of racing pretty freely. He considerably 
advantaged his posterity by marrying the daughter of Mr. 
Hugh Smith, an extremely wealthy man, for the alliance 
meant a substantial addition to the family fortunes, and 
enabled his son and heir freely to indulge his lavish tastes 
and his love of sport. ‘ Lord Strange” died before his father, 
so that the eleventh Lord Derby was succeeded by his grand- 
son, who for many years was one of the most popular men 
in the kingdom. He was summed up as ‘An Englishman 
from top to toe.’ Who would wish for a better testimonial 
than that ? | 

The Earl was married at an early age to Lady Elizabeth 
Hamilton, sister and heiress to the seventh and eighth Dukes 
of Hamilton. In honour of his engagement he organised a 
magnificent féte at The Oaks. The programme included 
private theatricals, and the masque “ The Maid of The Oaks,” 
written by the witty General Burgoyne, was performed. 


Unfortunately, the marriage was anything but a happy one 
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After a son (the thirteenth Earl) and three daughters had 
been born, the Earl and his wife separated. Subsequently the 
Earl found it necessary to institute proceedings against the 
Duke of Dorset, and it was expected that he would sue for a 
divorce. It came to his knowledge, however, that Queen 
Charlotte, to whom Lady Derby had been Maid of Honour, 
had said one day that she was “aware that Lady Betty was 
more attached to Dorset than to Derby, and a divorce would 
enable them to marry.” The Earl was so incensed that he 
resolved not to give his wife the liberty to bring this scheme 
to fulfilment, and the marriage remained undissolved until the 
death of the Countess in 1792. 

Six months after that event the Earl wedded Miss Farren, 
who was not only an accomplished actress, but a most amiable 
woman. At the time of her marriage she was thirty, ten 
years younger than her lard. But the Earl looked more than 
his years ; he was a martyr to gout. Nevertheless, he was to 
outlive his second Countess by five years, for he was not 
gathered to his fathers until 1834, when in his eighty-third year. 
He is described as having been barely of middle stature, and, 
unlike his grandson, the “ Rupert of Debate,” he shaped but 
il! as an orator. He had, however, many estimable qualities, 
In a sketch of his career, published a few days after his death, 
a writer says of him: “ Born to a princely fortune, he 
generously dispensed its blessings around him. His establish- 
ment was extensive, hospitable and splendid. A good land- 
lord, a kind master and charitable, he became the genuine 
and generous patriarch of his neighbourhood, and a brilliant 
ornament to human nature.” 


The Earl took up his residence at The Oaks in 7782 His 
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tastes and inclinations would lead him to assist heartily in all 
the sport that was toward in the neighbourhood, and the racing 
at Epsom would, therefore, share his patronage and support. 
Indeed, we know that for many years he was a sort of 
perpetual steward of the Epsom meeting, much in the same 
way that Lord Rosebery is now. The archives at Knowsley, 
the home of the Stanleys, have, however, been searched in 
vain for documents throwing light on the Earl’s connection with 
the Turf at this period. The only “discovery” is a bill for 
fodder! This absence of material is not surprising. The Earl 
was very easy-going ; journal-writing would have been far too 
troublesome and irksome a task for one of his disposition, and 
we may well believe that the mere preservation of corre- 
spondence was foreign to his nature. He lived in the present, 
made the most of the opportunities that came his way, and 
cared little for the future and less for the past. 

It is a pity the Earl was not more methodical in his 
habits. Had he been so we should probably have known more 
than we do about the establishment of the two great races with 
which he is always associated—the Oaks and the Derby. With 
the former of these races we shall have but little concern in the 
ensuing pages. Appropriately enough, the Earl won the fillies’ 
race the very first year with Bridget, a daughter of Herod, and 
he won the Oaks a second time in 1794 with Hermione, a filly 
by Sir Peter Teazle, with whom he carried off the Derby 
in i787. The Derby has not again been won by a member of 
the house of Stanley, and more than a century was to elapse 
before the family colours were once more to be successful in the 
Oaks. Canterbury Pilgrim, who won in 1896,and Keystone II. 
in 1906, both belong to the present Earl of Derby. The same 
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honoured colours have also been borne to victory in the Two 
Thousand and One Thousand Guineas, but it is a singular fact 
that no Lord Derby has yet managed to win the St. Leger. 

In the year 1780, the twelfth Earl of Derby, then twenty- 
eight years of age, had eleven horses in training. At that date 
there were 409 names of owners in the Racing Calendar. The 
most prominent among them were: Lord Grosvenor, whose 
horses numbered 33, the most noteworthy being Pot-8-os; Lord 
Clermont and Mr. Vernon with 21 each ; Mr. Douglas with 17 ; 
Lord Rockingham and Sir John Lade with 16 each ; Major 
O'Kelly and Mr. Wentworth with 14 each, and the Duke of 
Grafton with 13. The patrons of the Turf also included 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Bolton, the Duke of Hamilton, the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Duke of Portland (who ran one horse 
only), the Duke of Queensberry, the Duke of Rutland. 
Lord Abingdon, Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Egremont, Lord 
Foley, Lord Milsintown, Lord Ossory, Lord Surrey, Lord 
Scarbrough, Sir Charles Bunbury, Sir J. Shelley, Captain 
Bertie, Mr. Bowes, Mr. Bethell, Lord G. H. Cavendish, 
sit €. Davers, Sir L: Dundas, Sir J. Moore, Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Panton, Mr. Stapleton, Mr. Sulsh and Mr. Turner. 

It may interest some readers to be made acquainted with 
the registered colours of the principal owners at that time. 
Here, then, is a brief list -— 


Duke of Grafton... 1 lack. 
1» Northumberland... Gold. 
5 Devonshire in Straw 
fe DO ltOTIs cash ..» Light Orange. 


ny.  Quechsberry ... Deep red, black cap. 
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Marquis of Rockingham ... Green, black cap. 


Lord Grosvenor ... ... Orange, black cap. 

oy  (Clieisonvorne G5 a Caner 

Derby aa ... Green, white stripe. 

2 binedony 2. ... Blue, white stripe. 
Sir © Bunbury ~ ~.. ee Panik .f 
Mr. Stapleton me ... Black and white quartered. 
Mr. Panton.. we soo LEUNG. 
Sipsohnm wade. ... Straw trimmed with purple. 
Major O'Kelly __... hee) canlet blackecarn: 


The racing season in 1780 began with the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, which commenced on Monday, March 13th, 
and lasted until the following Monday. It is interesting to note 
that there were then seven meetings held at the Turf head- ’ 
quarters in the course of the year—three in the Spring, one in 
July, and three in the Autumn. Now, of course, there are 
eight, the additional one being held in July. Even so, there 


was more racing—or perhaps it would be more correct to say a 


greater number of racing days—at Newmarket in 1780 than 
we have at the present time. Last year there were twenty- 
nine days’ sport at the metropolis of the Turf; the year. in 
which the Derby was instituted there were thirty-five days’ racing 
on the Heath. It is only necessary to turn over the pages of 
the Calendars relating to that period to realise that racing enjoyed 
a very widespread popularity. No doubt the great majority 
of the meetings were very small affairs; the horserace or 
races were, indeed, in many instances merely one of the 
attractions provided. Nevertheless, from the chronicles that 
have been handed down to us we gather that the sport was 


intensely appreciated by the people. To the aristocracy and the 
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yeoman it meant, of course, something more than amusement. 
Half a century was still to elapse before a rhymster was 
impelled to deplore that— 
The road decays, its glories fail ; 
Alas! that men of mettle 


Should live to ride upon a rail 
And sit behind a “kettle.” 
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The maintenance and improvement of the breed of horses 


was a matter of supreme moment. To this end the thorough- 
bred played a by no means insignificant part. Several of the 
best stallions were placed at the service of farmers at a 
nominal fee; and then, as now, it was realised that the surest 
and most convincing test of a horse’s ability and soundness 


was provided by the arbitrament of the Turf. Then, again, 
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the difficulties and the expense incidental to travel tended to 
multiply the number of racing centres. It was much easier 
and simpler to take the horses from place to place than to 
secure the attendance of the sport-loving public at a rendez- 
vous far distant from their homes. The development of our 
railway system was answerable for many changes in the social 
life of the nation, and it was certainly responsible for the 
gradual elimination of the majority of the small race meetings. 
The extent to which this process went, may, perhaps, best 
be gathered by taking a glance at a list of the places at 
which the sport was conducted during the year 1780—a list, 
that is to say, of the: meetings deemed worthy of notice by 
the compilers of the Racing Calendar. For it must be borne 
in mind that racing had not then been regularised to any 
appreciable degree. The authority of the Jockey Club did 
not reach beyond the confines of Newmarket, though their 
rules may have been in force elsewhere, and, in any event, 
doubtless formed the basis of the rules at all meetings. The 
Jockey Club acquired its enormous power by degrees. We 
may, therefore, take it that the earlier volumes of the Racing 
Calendar were, at the most, semi-official publications. The 
returns embodied in their pages were probably collected in a 
more or less:haphazard fashion, and it can certainly be said 
that they were often characterised by a tantalising brevity 
and paucity of detail. The appended list of places of sport 
in 1780 is, then, very possibly incomplete. Nevertheless, it 
serves our purpose quite admirably, because it shows that the 
ramifications of the Turf extended into the remotest corners 
of the kingdom. There were meetings held that year 


at :— 
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Abingdon, 
Ascot. 
Aylesbury. 
Basingstoke. 
Bath. 
Bedford. 
Beverley. 
Blandford. 
Bodmin. 
Boroughbridge. 
Bridgnorth. 
Bridgwater. 
Burford (Oxon. ). 
Canterbury. 
Carlisle. 
Chelmsford. 
Chester. 
Chesterfield. 
Cirencester. 
Conway. 
Derby. 
Doncaster. 
Durham. 
Edinburgh. 
Egham. 
Epsom. 
Exeter. 


Farndon (Cheshire). 


Grantham. 
Guildford. 
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Haverfordwest. 
Hereford. 
Hexham. 
Holywell. 

Hull. 


Hunmanby (Yorks). 


Huntingdon. 
Ipswich. 
Kelso. 
Kipling Coates 
(Yorks). 
Knutsford 
(Cheshire). 
Lambourn. 
Lancaster. 
Leicester, 
Lewes. 
Lichfield. 
Lincoln. 
Liverpool. 
Ludlow. 
Maidenhead. 
Malton. 
Manchester. 
Melfield (North- 
umberland). 
Morpeth. 
Nantwich. 


DERBY. 


Newport Pagnell. 
Northallerton. 
Northampton. 
Nottingham. 
Oswestry. 

Oxford. 

Pickering (Yorks), 
Preston. 

Reading. 
Richmond (Yorks). 
Salisbury. 
Scarborough. 
Sheffield. 
Shrewsbury. 
Spalding (Lincs.). 
Stamford (Lincs. ). 
Stockbridge. 
Stockton. 
Swaffham. 
Tarporley. 
Tavistock. 
Thetford. 
Wakefield. 
Warwick. 
Whitchurch. 
Winchester. 
Wisbech. 
Worcester. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. York. 


Newmarket. 
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Sixty of these meetings are no longer in existence ; most of 
them disappeared from the Calendar ages ago. And what 
have we in their place ? Apart from the eight meetings which 
owe their existence to the fact that they are within the London 
sphere of influence (including Newbury, Lingfield, Gatwick 
and Windsor in that category), there are fifteen centres at which 
racing takes place where there was none a century and a 
quarter ago. Even if we throw the eight Metropolitan 
meetings into the scale, there is still a balance of thirty-seven 
abandoned meetings. When, therefore, Lord Durham, at one 
of the banquets of the Gimcrack Club, expressed a desire to 
see more race meetings established, he was merely pleading in 
favour of the status guo ante. 

Having thus prepared the ground, as it were, we may 
proceed, without further preliminaries, to devote our attention 
to the Derby, the history of which is, in a very large measure, 
the history of the British Turf during the past century anda 
quarter. 
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To Sir Charles Bunbury’s chestnut colt Diomed, fell the 
honour of winning the Derby Stakes the year the race was 
instituted. The full significance of the triumph 
Was not appreciated at the time. The Derby was 
Diomed, °t for a long while deemed of much account. 

The nineteenth century had, indeed, lost the first 


bloom of its youth when public interest in the event was 


1780. 


quickened as the result of a little judicious puffing on the part 
of Bells Life. So_far as is known, there is not in existence a 
list of the horses entered for the first Derby, but it has been 
ascertained that the race was “made” sometime during the 
preceding year. At the same time, it was resolved that the 
race should be continued for a second year. This procedure 
was, apparently, maintained for a long while, because right 
away to the year 1835 we find the title of the race given as 
“The first year of a renewal of the Derby Stakes,” or “ The 
Second year,” etc., and so on alternately. 

If there is no list of the subscribers for the first race, we do, 
however, know that they numbered thirty-six. There were 
nine runners, and, inasmuch as the conditions read “ 50 guineas, 
half forfeit,” it is a simple matter of calculation to ascertain 
that the value of the prize was 1,075 guineas. For the Oaks 
that year, its second renewal, there were seventeen subscribers, 
so ‘that its value was 650 guineas. Compared with these two 
events, the remaining races in the programme of the Epsom 


Meeting—it was called the Spring Meeting to distinguish it 
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from the gathering held in October—were very insignificant. 
Commencing on Wednesday, May 3, the meeting was spread 
over four days. The first day there was one evert only, the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Plate of 450, decided in two four- 
mile heats. There should also have been a match, but it fell 
through. The second day, in addition to the Derby, which 
was the first race on the card, there was a contest for a purse of 
£50 in three four-mile heats, and in which eight horses took 
part. The winner was a son of Eclipse, Major O'Kelly’s 
King Fergus. On the third day the company that assembled 
on Epsom Downs saw the race for “the Oakes Stakes” won by 
Tetotum, a daughter of Matchem, and also a contest for a 
Ladies’ Plate run in two-mile. heats ; while on the Saturday, the 
Town Plate, an affair of four-mile heats, was the only racing 
item put forward. Sport with « running horses” was not, 
however, the sole attraction on these occasions. In this very 
year, 1780, the programme was strengthened by the addition of 
a main of cocks between birds belonging to the gentlemen of 
Middlesex and Surrey on the one part, and to the gentlemen of 
Wiltshire on the other. No doubt this was the portion of the 
entertainment in which the Earl of Derby took the liveliest 
interest. Cocking always roused him to a display of positive 
enthusiasm. He carried his love for the sport to such lengths 
that on at least one occasion he converted his drawing-room 
into a cock-pit. 

Apart from the bare record of the result (and it is curious to 
note that the order in which the whole of the nine runners 
finished is given, although for years afterwards only the first two 
horses were “ placed”) no details of Diomed’s Derby have come 
down to us. We do not even know how far he finished in 
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front of Major O’Kelly’s colt Boudrow, who followed him past 
the post. He was a member of the Herod family, for his sire 
was Florizel, a son of Herod. His dam was a Spectator mare, 
sister to Juno. 
Bred by his 
owner, he was 
a chestnut, the 
only white about 
him being on the 
heel of his right 
hind foot. He 


stood 15°3 hands, 


and was a horse 


of great sub- 
DIOMED. 

Stance. and 
power, attributes which, when at the stud, he regularly 
transmitted to his stock. He only took part in one race before 
he competed for the Derby. It was a Sweepstakes of 
500 guineas each, over the Ditch In Course at Newmarket, 
at the Craven Meeting in 1780. There were four runners, and 
Diomed, who started second favourite at 5 to 2, won. Five 
hundred guineas each! No wonder owners did not then attach 
much importance to the Derby. Nevertheless, they were not 
above picking up trifles. At the Newmarket First October 
Meeting, for example, Diomed won the Perram Plate of £30, 
added to £50 given by the Town. This was only one of 
several races, or matches, which he either won or received 
forfeit for that year; he went through the entire season without 
suffering defeat, 


Diomed did not appear on a racecourse during the next 
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two years, but turned out once more at the Craven Meeting in 
1783, and met with his first defeat in a subscription race of 
ten guineas each, “ for all ES 2 yi, © Ge h 2 irs, O Sr 
4 yts., 8 st. 9 lb.; 5 yrs., OF Stat Ibs GnyreniKe st. 5 lbs 
aged, 9 st. 7 lb.” The course was from the Ditch to the Turn 
of the Lands—a point just beyond the end of the Rowley Mile. 
Odds of 6 to r were laid against Diomed (there were fourteen 
runners), and he was not one of the first four. After two other 
failures at Newmarket, he won a King’s Purse at Guildford + but 
was then beaten at Ascot, and again at Winchester, and, while 
running in a race at Lewes, he fell lame. This mishap brought 
his racing career to an abrupt conclusion, 

It was at Up Park, near Chichester, in 1785, that Diomed 
began his stud life. His fee was the modest one of five guineas, 
Florizel, his sire, who was quartered at Hunstanton, Norfolk, 
was serving at a fee of ten guineas in 1780, but in 1781 he was 
advertised to receive forty mares at twenty guineas each, besides 
those of his owner, Apparently, the advance did not answer, 
because we find that twelve months later the fee was back to 
ten guineas. The following quaint note forms part of the 
Florizel advertisement : “N.B.—The mares will be kept two 
months gratis, and be allowed half a peck of corn each per day, 
so that there will be no further charge than for covering, and 
groom's fee, for such mares as are taken away at the end of two 
months. The keeping of those which stay longer to be paid for ; 
but such as remain after the end of six months shall be 


”) 


forfeited to the owner of the stallion.” In 1787, Diomed was 
removed to his owner's place at Barton, in Suffolk. Twelve 
months later we read an announcement that “Sir Charles 
Bunbury’s grey colt (Grey Diomed), now two years old, is the 


Cr 2 
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only one of Diomed’s which has yet started, and in the last 
Autumn meetings he won a Sweepstake of 500 guineas, and 
two matches of 200 guineas each.” In 1789 Diomed’s fee was 
doubled ; the next year he was back at Up Park, but returned to 
Barton the following season, when his fee was reduced to its 
original figure, five guineas. His degradation did not stop 
there, however. Some of his colts had turned out restive and 
obstinate, and so great became the prejudice against Diomed, 
that in 1798 his fee was down to two guineas. Sir Charles 
Bunbury got tired of this sort of thing, and in the last-mentioned 
year sold the horse to an American for fifty guineas. When he 
reached the United States, Diomed was resold to Colonel John 
Hoomes, of Virginia, for 1,000 guineas. The first Derby 
winner was then twenty-one years of age. In some books the 
statement is made that he died the following year; the late 
Mr. Joseph Osborne in his Handbook perpetrated this mistake. 
Diomed, however, lived ten years in America, so that he was 
thirty-one years of age when the last breath left his body. 

The influence exercised by Diomed on the thoroughbred in 
the United States was so enormous that it cannot be calculated. 
He became the sire of many big winners there, but the most 
potent of all his American sons was Sir Archy, foaled in 
1805—the first racehorse of his day in his native land, and all- 
powerful at the stud. In his book, 7e American Thorough- 
bred, Mr. Charles E. Trevathan tells us that “the result of 
Diomed’s first season at the stud in Virginia was such that 
he immediately dominated all those stallions that had been 
imported before him . . . Although Diomed was mated to 
many matrons of poor lineage, such a sufficient number of 


females of high degree were brought to his court that he was 
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soon sending to the Turf of Virginia, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas, practically all of the great winners, and continued to 
do so through ten years . . . There was almost as much 
mourning in the old colony iand over his demise as there was at 
the death of George Washington. One cannot in this more 
commercial day quite come to an understanding of how much 
these people of the Colonial times loved their horses, and what 
personal devotion was given to them by high-bred ladies and 
gentlemen. ...2 Ihe Virginians regarded the death of 
Diomed—though truly, counted by years and accomplishments, 
he had run his race—as a great national catastrophe. Their 
Sorrow was assuaged only by the thought that he had left 
behind him numerous sons who should carry on the glories of 
the family.” Here, surely, we have the true touch of romance. 
It must have been the merest chance that Diomed ever got to 
- America at all. In England he was regarded as an exploded 
force ; his owner probably deemed himself lucky to receive the 
fifty guineas he obtained. Taken to America, he founded 
a dynasty!, To aid him, Nature extended his life far beyond 
the normal span, and she did the same for his most famous son 
Sir Archy, who lived till 1833, when he was twenty-eight years 
of age. The lives of father and son ranged, therefore, over a 
period of fifty-nine years. Sir Archy was the sire of Timoleon, 
WHO Wasestlle, site of Boston, one oinihoce sons was the 
renowned Lexington. The mere mention of the names of 
these great horses is sufficient to show what an epoch-making 
event was the transport of Diomed across the Atlantic jn 1798. 
But what of his stud achievements in England? Over- 
shadowed though they were by his later records, we must not 


omit to pay the tribute due to him for his services in this 
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country, One of the earliest of his offspring was Grey 


Diomed, a colt that not only ran with success on English 
courses, but afterwards in Russia also, and then became a 
power at the stud in the land of the Czar. Perhaps, however, 
we have to thank Diomed most of all for Young Giantess, who 
was foaled in 1790. Not only did she become the dam of 
Sorcerer, who figures in the pedigree of Weatherbit, but the 
dam also of Eleanor (winner of the Derby and Oaks in 1801), 
whose son Muley was the sire of Marpessa, dam of Poca- 
hontas. one of the most famous mares that ever lived. 

And there we must leave 
Diomed. The story of his 
career might have been enlarged, 
but enough has been written to 
show that he is far from the 
least worthy of the heroes of 
Epsom’s great race. Before we 
pass on, a word or two must 
be added concerning the owner 
of the first Derby winner. Sir 
Thomas Charles Bunbury was, 
in his prime, a very important 


personage in racing circles. For 


many years he Was ‘a SOU Ol 


‘‘ Perpetual President” of the 


SIR CHARLES BUNBURY. 


Jockey Club. His word was 
law in the government of the affairs of the Turf. Jorn 
in 1740, he succeeded to the baronetcy in 1764. He 


owned his first racehorse in 1763, and five years after was 


appointed a Steward of the Jockey Club. He lived at Great 
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Barton, near Mildenhall, Suffolk (which place he represented 
in Parliament), and married the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox, 
whom George III. would have wed had not “reasons of 
State” interfered with his project. Sir Charles’ marriage was 
not altogether successful ; he divorced his wife in 1776. Then 
he married a second time, but died without issue in 1) I, 
aged eighty-one. It was Sir Charles Bunbury, conjointly with 
Mr. Ralph Dutton and Mr. T. Panton, who made such strong 
representations to the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) 
in connection with the Escape scandal. He has often been 
accused of being mainly instrumental in introducing two-year- 
old racing into our programmes, but there is more than a doubt 
whether the allegation is justified. The mare Eleanor, already 
referred to, carried his colours when she won the Derby and 
the Oaks in 1801, and he was the first owner to carry off 
.the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby with one and the 
same horse—Smolensko in 1813. Sir Charles bred the famous 
Highflyer, but sold him to Lord Bolingbroke, who afterwards 
transferred the animal to Mr. Tattersall, to whom he brought 
a fortune. According to a tradition treasured by the descen- 
dants of Sir Charles Bunbury, the name bestowed on the great 
Epsom race was decided upon by the toss of a coin. The 
story goes that Lord Derby and Sir Charles discussed the 
matter over the dinner table, resolved that the new event should 
be called after one or the other, and then allowed chance to 
settle the question. 

But Sir Charles Bunbury, wHose name is kept green by 
the “ Bunbury Mile” at Newmarket, did not devote the whole 
of his attention to the Turf. It has already been stated that 
he was a Member of the House of Commons. Politics, 
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indeed, claimed a good deal of his time. For a period he 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland under the Marquis of Bath. 
He also served his apprenticeship as a diplomatist, and for a 
while held the post of Secretary to our Embassy in ~ Paris. 
The brilliant, but erratic, Charles 
James Fox was his close friend, 
and he was one of the intimates 
of Dr. Johnson, of dictionary 
fame. We are justified, there- 
fore, in speaking of Sir Charles 
as a man of many parts, but it 
was when dealing with the 
affairs of the Turf that he dis- 
played the best that was in him. 

The Duke of Cumberland, 
who ran a colt by Eclipse out 
of a Spectator mare in the first 
Derby, was Henry Frederick, 
brother to George III. An 
incident in his career was the 


payment of £10,000 damages 


~ 


“for disturbing the conjugal 


affairs of the Earl and Countess 


of Grosvenor”: but the Ear] 


MR. JOHN HILTON. 
Judge to the Jockey Club, 1780-1800. could not obtain a divorce 


because he had done unto others 
as the royal duke had done unto him. The duke married 
Mrs. Horton, and his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, took to 
wife the Dowager Countess of Waldegrave, alliances which 


hastened the passing of the Royal Marriage Act. The Duke 
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of Cumberland ran horses in the first three and the fifth 
Derbies. He died in 1790. 

Sam Arnull, the jockey who rode Diomed to victory at 
Epsom, was a member of a family which played a prominent 
part in the Derby drama for a period of something like thirty- 
five years, for between them they managed to win the race a 
dozen times. Sam died in 1800, some years before his elder 
brother John. He is only remembered, says ‘The Druid,” as 
a quiet man, who won a great deal for the Prince of Wales 


and Lord Foley, and loved a smart groom and hunter. 


The second Derby, won by Young Eclipse, brings us into 
immediate touch with Dennis O'Kelly, his owner, and Eclipse, 
his sire. Both had remarkable histories, and 

1781. the attempt to do justice to their careers in 
Young Poise Space measured by two or three pages is 
fore-doomed to result in a word-picture 

sadly inadequate. They have inspired one of the most 
interesting and mast voluminous books relating to the Turf 
published in recent years, Mr. .T. A. Cook’s Eclipse and 
O'Kelly. Eclipse was bred by William Duke of Cumberland 
There is some doubt as to the place of his birth, but the balance 
of available evidence favours the belief that he was foaled in 
a paddock in Windsor Great Park, close to the Cranbourne 
Tower. Then, again, there is, or was, some diversity of 
opinion regarding his parentage.* Mr. Tattersall, a painstaking 
student of racing lore, was convinced that the sire of the horse 
who was to make such an enduring impress on the British 


thoroughbred was not Marske, as generally supposed, but 
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Shakespeare. This theory has never found much acceptance, 
and we may confidently assume that Eclipse was a son of 
Marske, who traced back to the imported Darley Arabian 
through Squirt and Bartlett’s Childers. His dam was Spiletta, 
a mare by Regulus, son of the Godolphin Arabian. Foaled 
in 1764, Eclipse was, after the death of the Duke, sold as a 
yearling to a Mr. Wildman, a meat purveyor in Leadenhall 
Market, for seventy-five or eighty guineas, a big sum to pay in 
those days. Mr. Wildman was a prosperous tradesman who 
bred and raced horses as a hobby. He evidently knew a good 
horse when he saw one, for he displayed considerable 
determination in buying Eclipse. We need not here follow 
Eclipse through his brilliant career on the Turf ; suffice it to say, 
that he was never beaten. He went to the stud, at Clay Hill, 
Epsom, in 1771, at a fee of fifty guineas. His progeny 
distinguished themselves on the Turf for a period of twenty- 
three years, winning, in ‘addition to cups and other trophies, 
stakes to the value of £158,000. He died at Cannons, 
Middlesex, February 26th, 1789, aged twenty-five. In 1781 
Eclipse was still at Clay Hill at a fee of twenty guineas. The 
advertisement for that year states, “He will only cover fifty 
mares, thirty of which are bespoke.” Early in the nineteenth 
century the Clay Hill Estate, just on the edge of the racecourse, 
came, says Mr. Cook, into possession of Henry Grattan, M.P. 
(second son of the celebrated patriot), through his wife, Mary 
O'Kelly Harvey, daughter of Andrew O'Kelly’s cousin, and it 
then passed to Charles Langdale of Houghton, through his 
marriage with Henrietta Grattan, daughter of Mary O'Kelly 
Grattan. From Mr. Langdale it was bought by the Sherwoods, 


to whom it still belongs, 
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And now let us trace O'Kelly’s connection with this 
wonderful animal. Born in Ireland in 1720, he came to 
England when twenty-five years of age to make his fortune. It 
is said that his resources were at so low an ebb shortly after 
his arrival in London that on one occasion he was glad to earn 
a little money by helping to carry a sedan-chair. But he was 
endowed with all the cleverness of his race, forced his way into 
high society, found himself in the Fleet Prison a debtor, was 
released on the death of George II., and thereafter, in one way 
or another, managed to rub along pretty comfortably. Spending 
a good deal of time as he did at his house on Epsom Downs 
(Clay Hill), he there came in contact with Eclipse, who was 
trained in the locality. Eclipse ran his first race in 1769 ; the 
following year he had become the property of O'Kelly, who first 
of all bought a half-share for 650 guineas, and then paid 1,750 
guineas for the whole; so that by this time, as Mr. Cook points 
out, he was a man of substance. In purchasing Eclipse, he 
made a splendid bargain, for, apart from any gains obtained by 
racing the horse, he cleared about £25,000 by him as a sire. 
Towards the end of his life, his chief, if not his sole, grievance 
was that the Jockey Club would not elect him a member of 
their body. It is a grievance that many a man _ has_ harboured. 
Concerning his military titles, Mr. Cook explains that they 
originated in a Middlesex militia regiment of a somewhat 
irregular type. For some years he was occasionally called 
“Count O'Kelly.” He _ realised that that would not do; 
‘ Colonel” sounded better, and so a ‘‘ Colonel” he became. In 
1785 Dennis O'Kelly bought the Cannons estate near Edgware. 
He died at his house in Piccadilly in December, 1787. By his 
will he left the bulk of his fortune to his nephew Andrew, 
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expressly stipulating that he was to forfeit a large portion of his 
inheritance if he meddled with the affairs of the Turf. 
The nephew, nevertheless, managed to evade the penalty, 
although he not only owned and ran racehorses, but’ bred 
and rode them himself. Moreover, he became a member of 
the Jockey Club. The latter achievement would no doubt 
have reconciled the uncle to a good deal. It was, by the 
way, said of Dennis O'Kelly that the nearest he ever got to 
religion was to own a parrot which whistled the 1o4¢h Psalm! 
This, then, was the man, the Irish adventurer as he was 
called, who won the Derby with Young Eclipse in 178+. 
There is little to be said about the horse. He was one of 
three sons of Eclipse who gained Derby honours, the other two 
being Mr, Parker's Saltram and O’Kelly’s Sergeant, who were 
victorious in 1783 and 1784 respectively. It is worthy of note 
that, like Diomed, Young Eclipse was out of a mare by 
Spectator. He continued in training until the end of the 
season 1784, but his career was undistinguished. One of the 
chief incidents in the story of his achievements was a match he 
ran at Newmarket in July, 1783, with Sir John Lade’s grey 
colt Crop, by Turf, who had finished second to O’Kelly’s horse 
in the Derby. There was evidently considerable rivalry 
between the two owners in regard to these particular animals, 
for they matched them over the Beacon Course at level weights 
for 1,000 guineas, half forfeit, at the Newmarket Second Spring 
Meeting in 1782. On that occasion, however, Crop “received 
£450 compromise.” After the Derby, Crop did much better 
than his rival. His only defeat as a three-year-old was in the 
Derby, and as a four-year-old he won all the five races in which 


he took part. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, to find that 
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the conditions of the match in 1783 provided that Crop should 
concede his rival 6 lb. over the Beacon Course for 500 guineas. 
Odds of 5 to 2 were laid on Crop, but Young Eclipse beat him. 
Turf, the sire of Crop, was a son of Matchem. He stood at 
the George Inn, Witham, Essex, at a fee of-5 guineas. When 
in 1787, Crop went to the stud at Darsham Hall, Yoxford, 
Suffolk, owners of racing mares were required to pay only five 


shillings to the groom for his services; ‘hunting and other 


MATCHEM. 


mares one guinea, and half a crown.” Prices were moderate in 
those days. 

Sir John Lade, the owner of Crop when he ran in the 
Derby, was only twenty-four years of age at the time. His 
mother was a sister of Harry Thrale, of Thrale Hall, 
Streatham, where Dr. Johnson, the lexicographer, used to spend 


so much of his time. Both the Lades and the Thrales were 


brewers in Southwark. Sir John died at Egham in 1838, aged 
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eighty-one. He was an intimate friend of the Prince of Wales 
(George IV.), and is reputed to have been the first man to 
appear in public wearing trousers. It was to him that Dr. 
Johnson addressed the lines “On a young heir’s coming of 
age '— 
Wealth, my lad, was made to wander ; 
Let it wander, as it will. 
Call the jockey, call the pander 
Bid them come and take their fill. 


During the closing years of the eighteenth century and for 

a considerable portion of the nineteenth—he was eighty-five 
years of age when he died in November. 1837—there was 
no more prominent member of the Jockey Club or owner of 
race-horses than the Earl of Egremont, whose colt, Assassin. 
won the third Derby. From his uncle, the Earl 

1782. of Thomond, he inherited a vast estate, and his 
Assassin, Passion for the Turf was bred in him, for the 
Thomonds had been intimately associated with 

racing from the days of Charles Il. It js said that Lord 
Egremont began his career with an income of 445,000, but so 
judiciously did he manage his affairs that before his death he 
was the recipient of over £80,000 per annum. This increment 
was, however, not the result of miserly habits. On the 
contrary, he had a reputation of being an extremely charitable 
man, and is reported to have given away each year as much as 
4% 20,000. Certain it is that his racing and breeding establish- 
ments were conducted on a very liberal scale. As will be 
shown in due course, he won the Derby no fewer than five 
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times, a record that has been achieved by no other owner. 
The Oaks also he won on five occasions, and twice horses 
belonging to him carried off the Goodwood Cup. For many 
years he organised a race meeting annually in his park at 
Petworth, Sussex. It was his discontinuance of this fixture 
that led the third Duke of Richmond to establish the Goodwood 
Meeting in 1801. On the death of the Earl in 1837, his 
estates passed into the possession of his natural son, Colonel 
Wyndham, who, late in life, was created Baron Leconfield. 
The Hon. W. R. Wyndham, part owner of that great cup 
horse, The White Knight, is a brother of the third and present 
Lord Leconfield, so that the family racing traditions are being 
well maintained. 

The Derby of 1782 is announced in the ‘“‘ Races to Come” 
portion of the Calendar as ‘The first year of the Derby 
Stakes . . . to continue in 1783, and the horses for that year 
to be named on or before the annual Jockey Club meeting 
preceding to Mr, Weatherby.” The contest in 1782 was to be 
decided on the “‘ Thursday se’nnight after Newmarket Second 
Spring Meeting.” It was not a memorable Derby in any sense 
of the word. Assassin picked up several prizes in addition to 
the Derby Stakes during the four seasons he was in training, 
but we may safely assume that he was regarded as a moderate 
horse, for when he retired to the stud at Petworth his fee was 
fixed at three guineas, whereas Mercury, Woodpecker and 
Trentham, who were also quartered there, were advertised at 
ten guineas each. In 1791 Woodpecker and Mercury advanced 
to twenty guineas, but Assassin and Trentham descended to 
two guineas. A year or two later there is mention of Assassin 
being at Langley Park, near Colnbrook, Buckinghamshire, but 
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his name soon afterwards disappeared from the list of advertised 
stallions, and he was evidently a hopeless failure at the stud. 
Both Assassin and Sweet Robin, who finished second to him in 
the Derby, were by Sweetbriar, a great-great-grandson of the 
Darley Arabian. He was standing at Balsham, in Cambridge- 
shire, where there were also four other sires. It is somewhat 
significant that the year after Assassin’s victory at Epsom, 


Sweetbriar’s fee was raised from ten guineas to fifteen, for it 


POT-8-OS. 


would almost seem as though even at that early date a special 
importance was attached to the Derby. 

Assassin ran twice as a two-year-old at the first October 
Meeting. He beata three-year-old filly, who belongedtothe Duke 
of Grafton, and who was conceding 17 Ib., over the first half 
of the Rowley Mile, but five days later failed to give 7 Ib. in a 
match for 200 guineas “ from the Rowley Mile Post to the Post 
in the Furzes,” to Mr. Sulsh’s filly Ceres, who, having been sold 
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to Lord Grosvenor, won the Oaks. Prior to the Derby the 
following year, Assassin walked over for a Sweepstakes at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting, won a Sweepstakes over the 
Rowley Mile at the First Spring Meeting, and the same week 
started an even money favourite in a field of twenty-one for the 
Cumberland Stakes Across the Flat, but finished third only to 
two colts belonging to Lord Grosvenor. That same year he 
won three other races, and was beaten once and paid forfeit 
once. As a four-year-old he ran a match against Lord 
Grosvenor’s Pot-8-os over the Beacon Course for 300 guineas, 
Pot-8-os, aged, carried 9 st. 7 Ib. and the four-year-old 
7 st. 12 lb. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on the old ’un, but Lord 
Egremont'’s horse beat him. It is worth recalling that Pot-8-os, 
in the course of a long career on the Turf, ran in no fewer than 
forty-six races and won thirty-five of them. Twenty-four of 
these contests were over the Beacon Course, and he won 


seventeen of them. 


Of the six horses who competed in the Derby of 1783, 
four were sons of Eclipse and two of them belonged to 
O’Kelly, the owner of that famous horse. The 

1783. winner was Saltram, by Eclipse out of Virago, a 
ie famous mare by Snap (a grandson of Flying 
Childers) out of a daughter of Regulus, a son of 
the Godolphin Arabian. Although officially described as a 
bay, he was later in life advertiséd as “a beautiful brown 


Saltram. 


horse of great strength standing about 15 hands 3 inches 
high.” He was bred and owned by Mr. Parker, who was 
on terms of great intimacy with the Prince of Wales. 
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Mr. Parker was a Devonshire squire. His seat was at Saltram, 
Plympton, hence the name borne by his Derby winner. From 
the year 1762 he had represented Devonshire in Parliament, 
but in 1784 was elevated to the House of Peers as Baron 
Boringdon, of Boringdon, Devon. He died a few months 
later. His son and successor was, in 1815, created Viscount 
Boringdon and Earl of Morley, and he it was who in 1813 


advocated compulsory vaccination. 
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Saltram made his first appearance on a racecourse at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting in 1783. The event was a 
Sweepstakes Across the Flat. Evidently he had been well 
tried, for odds of 2 to 1 were laid on him. His supporters 
won their money. At the First Spring Meeting he was one 


of nine competitors for the Cumberland Stakes, a race that 
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corresponded with the Newmarket Stakes which we know. 
Saltram was favourite at 9 to 4, but he was beaten by 
O'Kelly’s colt Cornet, so that it is not surprising to find that 
the latter was fancied for the Derby just as much as Mr. 
Parker's’ colt. Gonzales, another of the runners at Epsom, 
finished third for the Cumberland Stakes. Then came the 
Derby, concerning which no details are available beyond those 
given in the bare record of the contest. Hindley, who had 
ridden Young Eclipse to victory two years previously, was 
again the successful jockey, and he was to be on the back of 
yet another Derby winner in 1785. Saltram did not run again 
that season, and his first of three appearances as a four-year- 
old was an unsuccessful one, for he was beaten for the Claret 
Stakes at Newmarket by Gonzales (who was own brother to 
Highflyer) and Balance. Giving 7 lb., Balance also defeated 
Lord Boringdon’s horse at the First October Meeting, but 
Saltram did manage to win a match in the spring. Virago’s 
son passed into the possession of the Prince of Wales after 
the death of Lord Boringdon, and, carrying His Royal High- 
nesss colours, was beaten for the -Craven Stakes by 
Dungannon (second to Saltram in the Derby), but won a 
Sweepstakes a week or two later. 

This was his last effort on the racecourse. He forthwith 
went to the stud, and for his royal owner begat that first-rate 
horse Whiskey, who was bred in 1789, and concerning whom 
something will be said when we come to the Derby of 1792. 
Saltram would appear to have been sold by the Prince some- 
time before Whiskey’s advent, because in 1789 we find the 
horse standing at Aston Clinton, near Iotne, ehe acc guineas, 
Two years later his fee was raised to 20 guineas, but 
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in 1793 he was at Carshalton, Surrey, at 10 guineas. It 
is somewhat strange that it should have been deemed 
necessary to reduce his figure in this way, because during 
the preceding season he was represented by seven winners 
(including Whiskey) of stakes valued at 44,000. But even 
then the nadir had not been reached, because in 1798 he was 
quartered at some livery stables in Riding House Lane, Great 
Portland Street, London, and his fee was then a beggarly 
five guineas. Then, like Diomed, he was packed off to 
America, his destination being Virginia, but he did not meet 
with any appreciable success in his new home. 

Dungannon, who began stud life at Cannons, Middlesex, 
at 12 guineas, became the sire of several useful animals, but 
at the present day he is, perhaps, best remembered through his 
daughter Arethusa, the dam of Walton, about the best of Sir 
Peter Teazle’s sons. Dungannon developed a strange affection 
for a sheep, who became his constant companion for many 
years, 

Phenomenon, who finished last in the Derby of 1783, was the 
first horse to compete both in that event and the St. Leger. 
Moreover, he won the big Doncaster prize, for which he 
started favourite. He became the sire of Ambidexter, who 
carried off the St. Leger in 1790. During his racing career 
he was only beaten twice—in the Derby and in a contest at 
York. Like Saltram, he went to America, where he is said 
to have died soon after landing in 1798. 


With Sergeant, O'Kelly in 1784 won the Derby a second 
time. The colt was by Eclipse out of Aspasia, who was a 
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daughter of Herod. There is little or nothing recorded 
about this horse, apart from the particulars given in the 
Racing Calendar. He seems to have beenwa 

1784. moderately good racehorse, and nothing more. 

Sergeant. No mention of his going to the stud can be found. 

It so happened that he finished his racing career in 
1787, the year of O’Kelly’s death. There is extant a list of the 
mares, foals and_ yearlings belonging to Colonel O'Kelly’s 
nephew and heir, Andrew, in 1795, but the name of Sergeant 
does not appear therein in any shape or form. 

Before participating in the Derby, Sergeant had run once 
only ; he wona Sweepstakes, at the Newmarket Second Spring 
Meeting;-Across the Flat. Inasmuch as odds of 3 to 1 were laid 
on him, we may assume that he had shown smart form in a 
trial. After the Derby, his next public performance was at the 
Newmarket First October Meeting, when he was third to 
Premier and Dancer for the 1,400 guineas, Lord Derby’s 
Dancer (a son of Herod) was third in the Derby to Sergeant, 
and during the next year or two their names were constantly 
coupled in matches and other contests. At the Second October 
Meeting in 1784, they “met inl the trace forthe Sion 
Sweepstakes. On this occasion Sergeant was handicapped to 
the extent of 6 lb., for the conditions provided that the winners 
of the Cumberland and Derby Stakes were to carry that much 
extra weight. Already, then, the Derby was recognised as an 
important race. Sergeant’s chance, of beating Dancer must 
have seemed very remote to the students of form ; and, sure 
enough, we find that, whereas odds of g to 5 were accepted 
about Lord Derby’s colt, 8 to 1 was obtainable by the backers 
of Sergeant. Nevertheless, Sergeant won. Dancer finished 
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third only, the pair being separated, as in the Derby, by 
Carlo Khan. The last-named was favourite at 5 to 4. 
Presumably, therefore, it had been a pretty close struggle at 
Epsom ; otherwise the slight difference in the weights would not 
have justified the rate of odds, though some allowance would be 
made for the defeat Sergeant suffered a fortnight previously. 
This ‘‘upset” led to the arrangement of a match between 
Sergeant and Dancer over the Ditch In Course at level weights, 
for 500 guineas. It was decided on the Saturday of the same 
week, and Dancer won! The two rivals, together with Carlo 
Khan, met again in the race for the Claret Stakes the following 
Spring : Dancer was third, Sergeant fourth, and Carlo Khan fifth. 
At the Second Spring Meeting, Sergeant was beaten in a match 
over the Beacon Course (4 miles, 1 furlong and 177 yards) by 
Mr. Wentworth’s Rockingham, though O'Kelly laid 500 to 4oo 
in guineas on his horse As that contest took place in April, 
Sergeant was, strictly speaking, still a three-year-old, because in 
those days the age of horses was reckoned from May rst; but 
a notice appeared in the Racing Calendar to the effect that 
“When this (the Second Spring) Meeting falls in April the 
horses are considered (with respect to their ages) as if it had fallen 
in May.” That same week, Sergeant and Dancer were matched 
over the Beacon Course for 200 guineas. The Derby winner was 
to have allowed his opponent 6 lb., but his owner apparently 
came to the conclusion that he had made a bad bargain, and 
paid 160 guineas “ compromise.” 

We need not, however, follow the course of Sergeant any 
further. He won on five or six other occasions during the next 
two seasons, and was also beaten at intervals. A study of his 


record, coupled with the fact that all trace of him after he left 
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the Turf is lost, forces us to the conclusion that he and the rest 
of the Derby field in 1784 were not of much account. Ifan 
exception must be made, it is in favour of Phenomenon. Not 
only was this son of Herod the sire of a St. Leger winner ; his 
daughter Rosalind was the dam of Whitelock, the sire of 
Blacklock, and he also figures in the pedigree of Touchstone. 
Withe Sereeant, the Welipse era so fareas the Derby is 
concerned, may be said to have come to an end, although in 
three of the four succeeding years, sons of his were placed 
second. But through his numberless descendants Eclipse lives 
on. Great as was his reputation in his own day, it is greater 


still now. The family he founded has become overwhelmingly 
powerful. 


Of all the winners of the Derby, Aimwell, who carried Lord 
Clermont’s colours to victory in 1785, is probably one of the 
least distinguished. Nor did any of his nine 

1785. opponents make a name in after years. We may 
eel: take it, therefore, that the field as a whole 
was an extremely moderate one, so that this 

particular contest can be very briefly dismissed. | Aimwell’s 
owner was William Henry Fortescue, the first and last Earl of 
Clermont = Bom im “1722, he was ant Inishe nobleman oF 
considerable consequence, especially where matters relating to 
the Turf were concerned: but his reputation does not 
appear to have been all that could be desired. One of his 
contemporaries went so far as to call hima “ hoary profligate.” 
In the days when Marie Antoinette reigned at the Tuileries, he 


was on terms of great intimacy with the French Royal family, 
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and in the latter part of his life—he died at The Steyne, 


Brighton, in 1806—was one of the boon companions of the 
Prince of Wales. His racing fortunes were shared by Lord 
Farnham. The ventures of this confederacy were attended 
with a fair measure of success. In this very year 1785, they 
won the Oaks with Trifle; it was the first time that the two 
prizes had been captured by the same owner, or owners, in the 
same year. In proof of Lord Clermont’s importance as a 


patron of the Turf, it is only necessary to state that his name 


HIGHFLYER. 


was given to one of the Newmarket courses, but the designation 
long ago passed into oblivion, The breeding of Trumpator, at 
Clermont (or Clarmont) Park, co. Louth, was one of his most 
notable achievements, and it so happens that this famous son of 
Conductor (who was by Matchem) was foaled the same year as 
Aimwell. If Trumpator had competed for the Derby he 
would most assuredly have won it, for he was successful in eight 


of the twelve races in which he took part, including the Claret 
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Stakes of 200 sovs. each, over the Beacon Course, one of the 
test-races of those days. Barcaldine was a direct descendant of 
Trumpator. Marc Antony, the sire of Aimwell, was one of 
the stallions owned by Lord Clermont. A son of Spectator, 
Marc Antony, whose name is to be found in the pedigree of 
Beeswing, was not advertised as a sire for the season 1785, 
but in the following year he is announced to serve at a fee of 
5 guineas, the special recommendation being that his son 
Aimwellhad won the Derby. Both he and Conductor were 
quartered in the neighbourhood of Newmarket. 

Aimwell made his first appearance on a racecourse as a 
two year-old at the Houghton Meeting, when he _ beat 
Mr. Panton’s Archer ina match for 150 guineas. The loser was 
favourite, odds of 11 to 8 being laid on him. Lord Clermont’s 
colt ran twice the following season before he went to Epsom to 
win the Derby. In the race for the Prince’s Stakes at the 
Newmarket Second Spring Meeting he finished third in the 
frst heat to Balloon and Grantham, both of whom he defeated 
in the Derby ; and then, the same week, he again beat Archer 
in a match over the T.Y.C. This time odds were laid on 
Aimwell, who was conceding his rival 7 lb. At Newmarket. 
in October, the Derby winner was successful in a couple of 
matches, but he was beaten in a Sweepstakes, wherein both 
Balloon and Vulcan finished behind him, as at i pSOmien Asa 
four-year-old, Aimwell failed in an attempt to give 6 lb. to 
Balloon over two miles, and after that all trace of him is lost. 
It will be seen, therefore, that his career was singularly 
undistinguished. He had, however, one marked peculiarity ; 
he is the only winner of the Derby who cannot claim descent 
from the Darley Arabian, Godolphin Arabian, or Byerly Turk. 
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His sire, Mare Antony, was a son of Spectator, who was by 
Crab, a son of the Alcock Arabian, who was also known as 


Mr. Pelham’s Grey Arab. 


TEE OAS SO HiGH IL Vike 


The Derby of 1786 brings under our notice one of the most 
famous of the horses whose deeds are recorded in the annals of 
the British Turf. Noble was the winner; he is of 


1786. 


Noble. through being the first of the three sons of 


little or no account, but he acquired reflected glory 


Highflyer who gained classic honours at Epsom. 
Foaled in 1774, Highflyer was bred by Sir Charles 
Bunbury, who sold him to Lord Bolingbroke. ‘“ Bully,” as 
his lordship was familiarly called, conferred upon the horse the 
name he bore (he is said to have been foaled ina paddock in 
which some highflyer walnut trees were growing), and then, in 
1779, sold him to Mr. Richard Tattersall, the founder of the 
firm of auctioneers, for £800, Highflyer, a bay, was by Herod, 
or King Herod as he was called at that period, out of Rachel, 
a mare by Blank, son of the Godolphin Arabian. Mare 
Antony, the sire of Aimwell, was also a son of Rachel. A 
study of Highflyer’s pedigree reveals the fact that he combined 
the blood of the Byerly Turk, the Godolphin Arabian and the 
Darley Arabian in about equal proportions, but he was a 
tail-male descendant of the first-named of these three Eastern 
sires. It was ordained by Destiny that he should be one of the 
corner-stones of the thoroughbred fabric, Through him we get 


the families represented in these later times by Macaroni, 
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Favonius and Sir Bevys, all three winners of the Derby; and 
by Grey Leg, See Saw and Kisber, the last-named of whom 
also won the Derby. Highflyer’s son, Sir Peter Teazle, and 
Wild Dayrell, another of his descendants, are also included in 
the list of horses who secured the most coveted of the honours 
to be gained on the British Turf. The birth of Highflyer was, 
then, an epoch-making event. It is to the lasting credit of 
“ Old Tatt” that he so persistently and assiduously “ boomed ” 
the horse. He quickly realised that mares by Eclipse were 
those most suitable for mating with Highflyer, and whenever 
one of them came into the market he was a buyer if the price 
was not prohibitive. It was jocularly declared that he looked 
upon Eclipse as having been sent by Providence for the special 
purpose of supplying his horse with mares. There can, at any 
rate, be no doubt that he was working on sound and profitable 
lines. He was probably the first breeder of thoroughbreds on an 
extensive scale who made a practice of selling his young stock 
instead of racing them, and in one way and another Highflyer 
provided him with a very comfortable income. Altogether the 
horse yielded about £25,000. He almost worshipped the son 
of Herod. By way of showing his gratitude, Mr. Tattersall 
bestowed the name of Highflyer Hall on a fine mansion he built 
on his estate near Ely, and he never omitted to give as an 
after-dinner toast, “The hammer and Highflyer.” In 1786, 
Highflyer was standing at Ely at a fee of fifteen guineas. An 
advertisement in the Calendar of that date says of him: “ He 
was never beat nor ever paid forfeit, and was undoubtedly the 
best horse of his time in England. The sums he won and 
received amount to £8,920 guineas, though he never started 
after five years old. Highflyer is the sire of H.R.H. Prince 
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of Wales’ Rockingham (late Camden), who has proved himself 
to be much superior in point of running to any other horse in 
England.” When Highflyer died in 1793, aged nineteen, he was 
earning 1,200 guineas a year, which was a huge sum in those 
days. His demise brought forth an epitaph which opened with 
the lines: ‘Here lieth the perfect and beautiful symmetry of 
the much-lamented Highflyer, by whom and his wonderful 
offspring the celebrated Tattersall acquired a noble fortune, but 
was not ashamed to acknowledge it.” Not ashamed! Why, 
indeed, should any man be ashamed to recognise his 
indebtedness and gratitude under such circumstances ? 

So much for the sire: now let us see what the son did. 
Noble's record is a very indifferent one. He ran twice as a 
three-year-old before he competed for the Derby. Starting 
favourite for a Sweepstakes of 100 guineas at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, he finished third of the three runners. That 
was a poor beginning ; nor did he shape any better when he 
ran in the second class of the Prince's Stakes at the New- 
market First Spring Meeting, for he was again placed third. 
Balsam, who finished immediately in front of him, was 
unplaced in the Derby. Little wonder, therefore, that when 
Noble went to the post at Epsom his chance was so lightly 
esteemed that odds of 30 to 1 were offered against him. 
Although the margin by which he won is not on record, we may 
venture to assume. that he only just beat Lord Grosvenor’s 
colt Meteor, a son of Eclipse, because when the two met 
shortly afterwards at Ascot, Meteor, in receipt of 4 Ibs. only 
from Noble, not only won, but started the better favourite, 
At the Newmarket Second October Meeting Noble won a 
Sweepstakes, but at the Houghton Meeting he was beaten in a 
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similar race, and the same week paid forfeit ina match. That 
he was deemed a horse of very moderate calibre may be 
inferred from the fact that in the Cadendar for the following 
year the Highflyer advertisement, reduced to four lines, makes 
no mention whatever of his being the sire of the Derby 
winner. There are only two references to Noble the following 
year. He was to have met Meteor in a match at the New- 
market First October Meeting, but paid forfeit, and at the 
Houghton Meeting he finished fourth in a handicap. On this 
occasion his owner is given as Mr. Turner, and as he also ran 
in that gentleman’s name the year after we must assume 
that there had been a sale, because up to the end of his three- 
year-old career Noble carried the colours of “the polite 
Tommy Panton,” whose father had been keeper of the King’s 
horses at Newmarket and whose sister married the third 
Duke of Ancaster. Mr. Panton was eighty-seven years of age 
when he died in 1809. He was one of the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club when the Escape scandal cropped up. 

Asa five-year-old Noble ran three times, once at Newmarket. 
once at’ Epsom (a race of four-mile heats) and once at Guildford 
(for a £50 plate), and he was beaten on each occasion. He 
then went to the stud at Hampton Lodge, near Farnham, 
Surrey, his fee being fixed at two guineas and half-a-crown to 
the groom. It was urged in his favour that “he won the 
Derby Stakes of 1786, beating the famous Meteor.” In 1794 
his fee was raised to five guineas, his stock being described as 
“large and bony and in every way promising.” After a while 
we find him at Yateley, near Hartford Bridge, Hampshire, at 
three guineas. Two or three of his progeny managed to win 


small races, but he was manifestly a failure at the stud, “The 
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famous Meteor ” had a more successful career as a sire. His 
name appears in the pedigree of Thormanby, and his daughter, 
Meteora, won the Oaks for Lord Grosvenor in 1805. 


The Earl of Derby had the satisfaction of winning, in 1787, 
the race which he had been instrumental in founding, and to 
which he had given his name. From 

1787. that day to this the Stanleys have ever 

Sir Beeee Teazle, been among the most steadfast and 
liberal patrons of the Turf, but none of 

them has succeeded in again winning the Derby. A special 
interest attaches, therefore, to the victory of Sir Peter Teazle. 
The horse was worthy of the occasion. In the long roll of 
Derby winners few have succeeded in acquiring the high 
reputation which he earned both as a racehorse and as a sire. 
He was the second of Highflyer’s sons to win the great Epsom 
race, and in after years it was generally admitted that he was 
the best of all the progeny of “ Old Tatt’s” favourite. His 
name is met with more frequently than that of any of his 
contemporaries in the pedigrees of our thoroughbreds. He 
was bred at Knowsley, and there to this day you may see the 
paddock, surrounded by a high stone wall, in which he was 
reared. Papillon, his dam, was foaled in 1769, a daughter of 
Snap (a grandson of Flying Childers) and Miss Cleveland, by 
Regulus, a son of the Godolphin Arabian. She was bred 
by a Mr. Shafto, probably Jenison Shafto, of Whitworth, 
Durham and West Wrathing, near Newmarket, a member of 
Parliament and a member of the Jockey Club, who is said to 
have won £16,000 in bets by riding, in 17509, fifty miles at 
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Newmarket in 1 hour 49 minutes 17 seconds, using ten horses 
in accomplishing the task. He and Lord Derby would appear 
to have been more or less associated, because we find that they 
both dunned George Selwyn, the wit, for money due to them 
over some gambling transaction. Jenison Shafto died in A 
and his stud was sold by auction at Newmarket that year, and 
then it was, perhaps, that Lord Derby bought Papillon, though 
it must be remembered that he would only be nineteen years of 


age at the time, so possibly the mare passed into his possession 


sh 
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later. The mare may, again, have been bred by Robert 
Shafto, a brother of Jenison. He also was an M.P. and a 
member of the Jockey Club and a breeder of racehorses. But 
whichever alternative we accept it is certain that the purchase 
of the daughter of Snap laid the foundation of the Earl of 
Derby's racing fortune. To Matchem she produced Sincerity, 
who won five races; to Highflyer she produced Lady Teazle, 


who captured eleven prizes on the Turf; The Wren, winner of 
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fifteen races, was the result of her alliance with Woodpecker, 
who, like Highflyer, was a son of Herod, and from whom many 
of the best horses in France at the present day are descended, 
to say nothing of the Fisherman family, which occupies so 
prominent a place in the Australian Stud Book. Sir Peter 
Teazle, whose racing victories numbered seventeen, was foaled 
the year after The Wren. The names which both Sir Peter 
and Lady Teazle bore were conferred by their owner as a 
compliment to his second wife, who had achieved her most 
conspicuous success on the stage in the character of Lady 
Teazle. Inthe course of time the name of Sir Peter Teazle 
was by common consent shortened to Sir Peter, and it will be 
convenient here to adopt this curtailment. His sire, Highflyer, 
was a bay, but Papillon was a brown. Sir Peter took after his 
dam in colour, and moreover, transferred it to most of his sons 
and daughters. The only white about him was a large star 
on his forehead. He stood about sixteen hands, had_ splendid 
shoulders and very powerful quarters, a deep body, biggish 
head and short neck. 

The Derby was the first race in which Sir Peter took 
part. He had six opponents, and though confidently expected 
to win, Mr. R. Vernon’s colt Bustler, by Florizel, was a slightly 
better favourite, odds of 7 to 4 being laid against the one, and 
2 to 1 against the other. Bustler only managed to finish third, 
Mr. O'Kelly’s Gunpowder, by Eclipse, being placed second. 
The latter was shortly afterwards sold to the Prince of Wales, 
who won the Jockey Club Plate with him the following year, 
Going on to Ascot, Sir Peter won a Sw eepstakes, for which, 
though he was giving a lot of weight to his opponent, he 


started an odds on favourite. He did not run again till the 
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autumn, when, at Newmarket, he won a 1,400 guineas 
Subscription Purse for three- year-olds and two days later won 
the Prince of Wales’s Plate from thirteen Opponents, with odds 
of 5 to 2laid on him. At the Second October Meeting Sir 
Peter met Lord Clermont’s three-year-old Bullfinch in a 
Match Across the Flat for 509 guineas. Lord Derby’s horse 
Was giving his antagonist 27 1lb., but he was nevertheless 
favounitesame tonaron Ele was to have met Bullfinch 
another match the same day, but as Sir Peter was only called 
upon to concede 14 lbs., it is not surprising to find that Lord 
Clermont promptly paid forfeit. Two days late Sir Peter 
won a Subscription Purse and the same week he was allowed 
to walk over in a similar event. That completed his three- 
year-old career, so that he went through the season without 
tasting the bitterness of defeat. 

In 1788, Sir Peter again carried all before him until the 
month of October. He won the Jockey Stakes of 100 guineas 
each over the Beacon Course; the Claret Stakes from Bustler 
and Bubble; the Fortescue Stakes, again beating Bubble, who 
belonged to Lord Grosvenor ; received forfeit in a match with 
Mentor for 300 guineas over the Beacon Course ; won the 
Grosvenor Stakes, 15 to 1 being laid on his beating Mentor, 
his only opponent, and at the First October Meeting obtained 
forfeit from Mentor (who was to receive 7 |b.) in a match for 
700 guineas over the Beacon Course. a was, however, at 
this First October Meeting that Sir Peter met with his first 
check. He failed in an attempt to ‘give 35 lbs. to the Duke 
of Queensberry’s four-year-old Dash, by Florizel (sire of 
Diomed). This reverse apparently cooled the enthusiasm of 
his admirers, because when, at the Second October Meeting. 

Oley Te E 
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he ran a match against the Duke of Bedford’s Maria for 
300 guineas over the Beacon Course, odds were laid on the 
mare, who was in receipt of 14 lbs. Sir Peter beat her, 
nevertheless. That was his last outing as a four-year-old. 
On the Saturday of the same week he should have run a 
match against Gunpowder over the Beacon Course, but Lord 
Derby preferred to pay forfeit to the Prince of Wales. 

Sir Peter turned up fresh and well at the Craven Meeting 
the following year to win the Subscription Stakes, his victims 
including ‘‘the famous” Meteor and Gunpowder. Evidently, 
however, he went amiss during the next few days, because he 
was unable to meet Dash in a match for 1,000 guineas over 
the six-mile course. The conditions stipulated that Lord 
Derby’s horse should carry 8 st. 7 lb. and Dash “a feather” 
weight. At the Second Spring Meeting, however, Highflyer’s 
son received forfeit from’ Mr. Wentworth’s Spark, but paid 
forfeit to Meteor. The best of Sir Peter had, in fact, now 
been seen. An endeavour to give 2 st. to the Duke of 
Queensberry’s six-year-old Mulberry over the Beacon Course 
for 500 guineas at the First October Meeting ended in 
failure, and the same week he broke down while competing 
for ‘‘ The Seventy Guineas,’ over the Beacon Course. 

Lord Derby sent Sir Peter to the stud forthwith. At the 
outset his fee was fixed at 10 guineas, but during the latter 
part of his life he commanded 30 guineas a mare. And no 
wonder, for he was the sire of four Derby winners, viz., Sir 
Harry, 1798; Archduke, 1799; Ditto, 1803 and Paris, 1806: 
two winners of the Oaks, viz., Hermione, 1794, and Parisot, 
1796: and four winners of the St. Leger, viz., Ambrosio, 1796 ; 


Fyldner, 1806; Paulina, 1807, and Petronius, 1808. To these 
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names must be added those of Sir Paul, through whom Wild 
Dayrell and Buccaneer were descended; Walton, the great- 
grandsire of Sweetmeat, sire of Macaroni; and Haphazard, 
the sire of Filho-da-Puta, who won the St. Leger and became 
the sire of another winner of that race in Birmingham. There 
are authorities who maintain that, but for mismanagement, Sir 
Peter’s stud record would have been even better than it was. 
Lord Derby was blamed for using the horse injudiciously, Se) 
that his stock deteriorated, He carried his faith in the 
principle of in-breeding to excess, It was urged against the 
Earl that by the same process he damaged his breed of game- 
cocks. The Americans at one period made strenuous efforts 
to induce Lord Derby to sell Sir Peter for 7,000 guineas, but 
in refusing their offer, his lordship said, “ Had I been disposed 
to part with Sir Peter, I could have had 10,000 guineas for 
him.” Fortunate, indeed, was it that the horse belonged to 
an owner of this type, because his exportation would have 
meant an irreparable loss to English breeders. No fewer 
than sixteen winners of the Derby trace their descent directly 
from Sir Peter. 


The year 1788 is memorable in the annals of the Derby as 
the first occasion on which the colours of a member of the Royal 
Family were carried to victory in the ereat 


1788. 


Sir Thine. succeeded to the throne in 1820 as 


Epsom race. The Prince of Wales, who 


George IV., was- the fortunate owner of 
the winner, Sir Thomas. His Royal Highness commenced 
his somewhat chequered career on the Turf in 1784. He was 
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then twenty-two years of age. Pecuniary troubles which 
overtook him in 1786 necessitated rigid economies, and his 
thoroughbreds were numbered among the luxuries that had to 
be jettisoned. After a while, however, Parliament came to the 
Prince’s rescue, settled his debts and placed his finances on a 


surer and more genecous footing. He thereupon resumed his 
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association with racing. This was in 1788. Sir Thomas was 
one of the horses he bought at the beginning of the season. 
The colt was bred by a Mr. Dawson, in whose name and 
colours he ran as a two-year-old. He was by Pontac, a son of 
Marske, the sire of Eclipse, out of Sportsmistress, the most 


famous of whose progeny was Pot-8-os. 
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Sir Thomas's one and only outing as a two-year-old was at 
Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. The race was for a 
Subscription Plate, and the course the first half of the Rowley 
Mile. A big field of competitors went to the post, but Sir 
Thomas started favourite at 2 to 1, so that he had evidently 
been highly tried. He justified his position in the betting by 
winning. Having passed into the possession of the Prince of 


Wales, he made his first appearance as a three-year-old in the 
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contest for the Prince’s Stakes at the Newmarket First Spring 
Meeting. He again started favourite, and again won. Two 
days later he was allowed to walk over for the Bolton Stakes. 
He did not run again before the Derby, so that he went to 
Epsom with a record unsullied by defeat. So confidently was 
his Derby victory anticipated that odds of 6 to 5 were laid on 
him ; he therefore ranks as the first odds-on favourite for the 


race, and he set an excellent example, not always followed 
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by the odds-on favourites who came after him, by defeating his 
ten opponents. Again we have to deplore an utter lack of 
details concerning the contest. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that Sir Thomas, though he may have been 
the best horse on the day, was not really the best horse in the 
field. In the /rish Racing Calendar of Ion, there ass the 
following advertisement respecting the claims of Aurelius to 
receive, as a stallion, the attention of breeders :-— 

“The only son of Eclipse out of a Blank Mare, he is very like Eclipse, being 
the same size, shape, growth, colour, marks, etc. He is 15 hands r inch high, 
and, undoubtedly, was the best three-year-old in England . . . In the Second 
Spring Meeting, 1788, he won the Prince’s Stakes of 100 guineas, beating Grey 
Diomed, Amatis, etc.; the following Saturday he won the Prince’s Stakes of 
200 guineas, beating again Grey Diomed and Feenow, giving them 3 lb. Going 
from Newmarket to Epsom to run for the Derby he was taken ill; 
notwithstanding, he was second to Sir Thomas.” 

That extract serves to throw a little light on the Derby of 
1788. The form of Aurelius would certainly seem to have been 
superior to that of Sir Thomas, and it was more recent, We 
may assume, therefore, that it was because he was known to be 
amiss, that Sir Thomas and not he was favourite. It will be 
observed that the advertisement merely asserts that Aurelius 
was the best three-year-old. There was reason for this 
particularity. In 1789, Sir Thomas, Aurelius, Feenow and 
Grey Diomed all met at Newmarket in the Spring in the race 
for the Claret Stakes of 200 guineas over the long Beacon 
Course. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on Grey Diomed, and he 
won, with Sir Thomas second: Feenow and Aurelius finished 
fourth and fifth respectively. Whatever he may have been as 
a three-year-old, Aurelius was obviously not in the first class 


the following year ; or at any rate he did not possess the stamina 
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of his more prominent contemporaries. Grey Diomed, on the 
other hand, was a very good horse indeed. When he ran in 
the Derby he belonged to Charles James Fox, the. states- 
man, brilliant orator and desperate gambler, but eventually 
he was sold and went to Russia, where he was so great a 
success as a sire that some of his stock was brought to 
England. 

But we have wandered away from Sir Thomas. After he 
won the Derby he was allowed to rest until the autumn, when, 
at Newmarket, he received forfeit from Feenow, who was to 
have been conceded 7 Ib. in a match for 500 guineas Across the 
Flat; while at the Houghton Meeting the Prince’s horse gave 
Aurelius 3 lb. and a beating in a match Across the Flat for 

-500 guineas. In the face of this achievement the Irish boast 
about Aurelius does not look quite so genuine as it was meant 
to do. As a four-year-old Sir Thomas began by winning the 
Jockey Club Stakes, and then, as already recorded, he was 
beaten by Grey Diomed for the Claret Stakes. Following this 
he was beaten in a Jockey Club Plate, but at York he won a 
Sweepstakes and a match, the former contest being over four 
miles. He rounded off the season satisfactorily by winning a 
Subscription Purse at Newmarket, his solitary opponent being 
Bustler, who was third to Sir Peter in the Derby of 1787. 
Bustler was favourite. In 1790, Sir Thomas was beaten ina 
match for 500 guineas over the Beacon Course, but won a 
Subscription Purse at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting. 
At the Second Spring Meeting he received forfeit in a three- 
mile match, but the same week was beaten ina Sweepstakes, 
and after that the racecourse saw him no more. Nor is it clear 


what became of him, but if he went to the stud, he was most 
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certainly not a success, because his name does not appear in any 
of the pedigrees in common use. 

Before passing on, one or two additional biographical 
touches may be applied to this sketch of the ninth Derby. 
There is, for instance, William South, who rode Sir Thomas 
to victory at Epsom. Quite a noted jockey of his day 
he was fifty-four years old when he landed the Prince of 
Wales's colours first past the post at Epsom. He died at 
Newmarket three years later. Lord Barrymore, the owner of 
Feenow, who ran third, is also worthy of mention. He was 
only nineteen years of age at this date, and was a harum 
scarum youth. Horace Walpole declared that he was as 
clever and droll in a drawing room as he was wild and eccentric 
on the Turf. With the assistance of Delpini (a male ballet 
dancer, after whom a son. of Highflyer was named) he 
organised entertainments which were characterised by extreme 
elegance and afforded infinite entertainment and amusement 
for the members of Society. Lord Barrymore's days were very 
brief, for in 1793 he was found shot dead, and it was never 
known whether his end was the result of accident or design. 
In 1790, when Sir Thomas was winding up his racing career, 
the Prince of Wales hada very big stud of horses, for the record 
in the Calendar shows that he ran no fewer than thirty-nine 
animals that season. His Royal Highness was nothing if not 
thorough. But he never won the Derby again. The Prince’s 
horses were managed by Mr. Warwick Lake, and trained by 
Francis Neale, who at various times trained also for the 
Earl of Egremont, Mr. Cookson, Mr. Ladbroke and 
Mr. Shakspear. 
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These were the days of young owners, The Prince, as 
we have seen, was twenty-six when Sir Thomas won him the 
Derby : the Duke of Bedford was only twenty- 

1789. four when Skyscraper bore his colours trium- 
Skyscraper. phantly on Epsom Downs. He was Francis 

the fifth Duke, and was only six years of age 
when he succeeded his grandfather, his father having been 
killed by a fall from a horse. The fifth Duke himself died in 
1802, his early demise being attributed to an accident he met 
with when playing cricket as a boy at Westminster. An opera- 
tion which became necessary proved fatal. He was not content 
merely to own racehorses: he occasionally rode them himself. 
Thus, in 1792, he pitted himself against Sir John Lade in a 
match at Newmarket over the Beacon Course, 15 st. each, 
and won. For many years he was one of the leading patrons 
of the Turf. Skyscraper was the first of three horses who 
won the Derby for him, the others being Eager, 1791, and a 
colt by Fidget, out of Sister to Pharamond. IWiOje tle also 
won the Oaks three times-——with Hyppolita in 1790; with 
Portia in 1791; and with Ccelia in 1793. The responsibility 
for his racing ventures did not, however, rest entirely with 
himself, for he had a partner or confederate, in Mr. Ralph 
Dutton, a younger brother of Lord Sherborne. 

It was Mr. Dutton who nominated Skyscraper fer the 
Derby. There is a doubt whether this son of Highflyer and 
Everlasting (a daughter of Eclipse) was bred by the Duke: 
if the credit is not his it belongs to” Lord Egremont. Ever- 
lasting belonged in the first instance to Sir John Shelley. He 
sold her to Lord Egremont, who passed her on to the Duke 
of Bedford. Skyscraper was the third of Highflyer’s sons to 
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win the Derby and it is not, therefore, surprising to find that 
Mr. Tattersall was by this time charging a fee of 25 guineas 
for the service of his horse, who could then claim no fewer 
than four St. Leger winners, viz., Omphale, 1784; Cowslip, 
1785; Spadille, 1787; and Young Flora, 1788. And here it 
may be added that Highflyer was also the sire of an Oaks 
winner in Volante, who won the fillies’ race in 1792. 


Skyscraper, like so many good horses of his time, was 
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not asked to race as a two-year-old, and there can be 
little doubt that the hardiness of the British thoroughbred 
is largely the outcome of this self-denying ordinance by 
which owners were then so largely guided. Any deterioration 
which has taken place is almost certainly attributable to the 
reckless exploitation of two-year-olds which we have witnessed 


in later years. The Duke of Bedford’s colt made his first 
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public appearance, then, at Newmarket in the spring of his 
three-year-old career, By way of commencement he received 
forfeit for a Sweepstakes Across the Flat. Following this came 
a match over the same course against Charles James Fox’s 
Maid of All Work for 500 guineas, which Skyscraper, with 
odds of 5 to! 2 laid on him, won. At the Second Spring 
Meeting he beat four opponents for the Third Class of the 
Prince's Stakes, and again he was an odds-on favourite. 
Lord Grosvenor’s Brother to Skylark, who was third in the 
Derby, finished second in this Newmarket contest. 

When, therefore, a week or two later, Skyscraper was 
saddled for the Derby, his credentials were of so satisfactory a 
character that the heavy gamblers of the day, and there were 
many of them, had no hesitation in laying odds of 7 to 4 on 
him. This was a high compliment, because there were ten 
the Duke of Bedford’s 


Sir George. His Grace’s second string followed his stable 


other runners, among them being 
companion home, though he had started without a quotation ; 
at any rate, the odds offered against Sir George are not given 
in the Calendar. During the remainder of that year 
Skyscraper had a comparatively easy time. He was engaged 
for half a dozen matches, but received forfeit in every one of 
them. At the Newmarket Second October Meeting he won a 
Sweepstakes and a Purse, and so remained unbeaten when he 
retired into winter quarters. 

Inasmuch as Skyscraper continued in training for five more 
years, a full statement of his successeg and failures would become 
wearisome. The respect with which he was held can be 
gauged from the fact that in 1790 he was permitted to walk 
over for the valuable Claret Stakes. But at the Newmarket 
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Second Spring Meeting that year he experienced his first 
reverse. It involved him in no disgrace, however. The 
occasion was a match for 1,000 guineas over the T.Y.C. in 
which Highflyer’s son endeavoured to give 2 st. to Sir Charles. 
Bunbury’s Glaucus, by Diomed. That the magnitude of the 
task was appreciated may be gathered from the fact that odds 
of 13 to 8 were laid on Glaucus. In October that year, 
Skyscraper, over the Beacon Course, defeated the Prince of 
Wales's five-year-old Escape—the horse which was two years 
later to get his Royal Highness, and his jockey Chifney, into such 
serious trouble ; and about the same time the Duke of Bedford’s 
champion was beaten by Skylark (another of Highflyer’s sons) 
who was also mixed up with ‘tthe Escape affair.” Though 
Skyscraper did most of lus racing at Newmarket, he was also 
seen ‘in the provinces,” from time to time, for he took part in 
races at Stockbridge, Winchester, Lewes and Bedford when a 
six-year-old. He carried silk for the last time at the 
Newmarket Spring Meeting in 1794 (he was then eight years. 
of age) when he won a £50 Subscription Purse. The 
following season he was at the stud at Woburn, a modest five 
guineas only being charged for his services. Asa sire he was 
apparently a failure, and all trace of him is soon lost. 
Skyscraper was ridden in the Derby by Sam Chifney, 
senior, the first of a famous family of jockeys, who blossomed 
into trainers and owners of racehorses, one of whom was Priam, 
the winner of the Derby in 1830. Chifney, senior, was a 
native of Norfolk. When a boy he found his wav to 
Newmarket, where he became attached to the stables of a man 
named Fox, ‘“‘one of the best training grooms then on the 


cen) 


Turf,’ and of Richard Prince, trainer to Lord Foley. This 
) 
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was in the year 1770 or thereabouts. “In 1773,” Chifney in 
later life declared, ‘‘ I could ride horses in a better manner in a 
race to beat others than any person ever knew in my time ; and in 
1775 I could train horses for running better than any person | 
ever yet saw.” Modesty was not one of his characteristics ; but, 
highly as he estimated his abilities, he merely epitomised the 
opinions of the world at large. He was regarded as the premier 
jockey of his day, and his services were much sought after by the 
principal patrons of the Turf. In 1790 he was engaged by the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., to ride his horses at a 
salary of £200. It will readily be believed that Chifney was 
proud of the favour thus bestowed upon him. Successful and 
brilliant as his career had been up to that time, he seemed to 
be destined to reach a still higher pinnacle of fame. His 
association with the racing fortunes of the Heir Apparent was, 
however, destined to bring upon him grievous misfortune. The 
story of the ‘ Escape” scandal has been related so often that 
an apology is almost needed for its introduction into these 
pages, even in a summarised form. But a sketch of Chifney’s 
life story would be hopelessly incomplete without some 
reference to an incident which created one of the greatest 
sensations to be met with in the annals of the British Turf. 
On October 20, 1791, the Prince’s horse Escape, ridden by 
Chifney, took part in a contest for 60 guineas over the Ditch In 
Course at Newmarket. There were four competitors, and odds 
of 2 to 1 were laid on Escape. The result was as follows :— 
Coriander (8 st); 1; Skylark (8 st.)) 25 Pipator (Sst) 3), 
Escape (8 st. 4 Ib.), 4. This was not the first occasion on 
which an odds-on favourite had failed to justify the confidence 


reposed in him, but the defeat of Escape caused much soreness 
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in the ranks of the noblemen and gentlemen who at that period 
gambled with a reckless freedom, and not infrequently ruined 
themselves and their families by their foolishly excessive 
prodigality. The soreness was translated into uncontrollable 
anger when, the very next day, Escape, again ridden by 
Chifney, won a Subscription race of 60 guineas over the 
Beacon Course. On this occasion he carried 8 st. eet dhe 
Chanticleer (who was second) 7 st. 7 |b.; Skylark (third), 
8 st. 6 lb. ; Grey Diomed (fourth), 8 st. 13 lb. ; Harpator (fifth), 
9 st. 21b. ; and Alderman (7 st. 7 lb.). Chanticleer was favourite 
at 7 to 4, odds of 11 to 5 were laid against Skylark, and of 5 to 1 
against Escape. This seemingly startling reversal of form was 
held to be so unaccountable that Chifney was vehemently 
accused of cheating. 

After the race on the first day the Prince of Wales sent for 
his jockey and asked for an explanation, reminding Chifney that 
he himself had described Escape as “the best horse in the 
world.” The jockey replied that he still regarded Escape as 
the best horse in England, and accounted for his defeat by 
reminding his master that the horse had not run for a fortnight 
and a day, and had been very tenderly treated in the meantime : 
“and notwithstanding he looks straight and handsome to the 
eye, he is unfit to run.” Withdrawing a short distance, Chifney 
overheard the Prince say something about running Escape the 
following day, and took the liberty of asking His Royal Highness 
if the horse really was to run. Being assured that such was the 
case, Chifney, according to the account he gives of the affair in 
his book, Genzus Genuine, said: “1 am very glad, because I 
think Escape will win to-morrow. I wish your Royal Highness 
to back him to lose six or seven hundred, and | wish you to 
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back him, Mr. Lake, and I will back him.” The jockey went 
on to explain that the sharp gallop he had had that day had 
done him a world of good, and would make him run both faster 
and longer on the morrow. ‘This seems a highly probable and 
extremely reasonable explanation of the whole business, but it 
availed nothing. The Stewards of the Jockey Club, the chief 
of whom was Sir Charles Bunbury, declined to exonerate 
Chifney, and Sir Charles was deputed to inform the Prince of 
Wales that noblemen and gentlemen would not run their horses 
against his so long as he continued to employ Chifney. His 
Royal Highness gallantly and chivalrously took Sam Chifney’s 
part, and so greatly did he resent the injustice (as he regarded 
it) meted out to the jockey, that he would have nothing more to 
do with the Turf for several years. Moreover, he bestowed a 
pension on Chifney, while two of the jockey’s sons, William and 
Samuel, were attached to the Prince’s stable and enjoyed his 
favour to the end of his life. 

All the available evidence seems to point strongly to 
Chifney’s having been the victim of somebody’s vindictiveness. 
And yet, on the other hand, it is difficult to believe that the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club would adopt the drastic steps they 
did unless they felt very sure of their ground. Whether or no, 
their procedure virtually brought old Sam Chifney’s career 
toaclose. He died in Fleet Street, London, in 1807, greatly 
reduced in circumstances. John Orton, in his 7urf Annals, 
tells us that ‘“‘Chifney was in height about 5 ft. 5 in., was 
clean made, muscular and, though light, powerful and not 
wanting in courage. He possessed a perfect knowledge, not 
only of horses and their condition, but of everything connected 


with stable management, and was the inventor of a bit which 
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bore his name. In riding he was remarkable for sitting back- 
ward on his horse, with an apparent slack rein,” 

Before this Escape affair, the elder Sam had taught his son 
Sam to ride. When the youngster weighed barely three stone 
he would put him on a racehorse, and by the hour together 
show him how to sit and hold the reins. Then the father on a 
hack and the boy on a pony would go behind the firs on Warren 
Hill at Newmarket and run races, the youngster being taught 
the way to nurse his mount and come with a rush at the finish. 
At the time of the crisis in 1791, the Prince would not allow 
Sam senior to send in his colours, but he was permitted to 
hand them over in 1803. Two years later Sam junior was 
engaged to ride the Prince’s horses. He was then nineteen 


years old. 


THE FIRST GROSVENOR PERIOD. 


No colours have been, or are, more popular on the Turf 
than those belonging to the Grosvenors. It was Richard 
the first Earl, who succeeded his father as 

1790. the seventh baronet in 1755, who began 
RRadamantiue. that association with the greatest of our 
national sports which his successors have 

continued down to the present time. Born in 1731, he died in 
1802. His racing establishment was conducted on a vast scale, 
and it is said that the hobby cost him, from first. to last, 
considerably over a quarter of a million sterling. This of 
course, was the result of his weakness for gambling, for he was 
one of the biggest bettors of his generation. He it was who 


founded the Eaton Stud, and there to this day are the paddocks 
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which he formed. Horace Walpole relates an incident which 
illustrates the Earl’s fondness for racing. Writing on March 
Tothyviow whe stateseen (Sirs Re Grosvenor ne made a lord, 
viscount or baron, I don’t know which; nor does he, for 
yesterday, when he should have kissed hands, he was gone to 
Newmarket to see the trial of a racehorse.” 

It was in 1782 that Lord Grosvenor made his first attempt 
to win the Derby. His representative on that occasion was 
Sweet Robin, who ran second to Assassin. Horses bearing 
his colours were also second in 1754, 1785, 1786 and 1788, 
and third in 1789. But in 1790 he experienced the joy of 
seeing the two candidates he started finish first and second 
They were Rhadamanthus, by Justice, and Asparagus, by 
Pot-8-os, and they started first and second favourites, Flyer, 
the dam of Rhadamanthus, is one of seven mares who have 


produced two Derby winners. They are :— 


7 Rhadamanthus, by Justice ... eee OO 
yer ess 
: Deedalus, by Justice eee Soo ler 
Mare by Spread Eagle, by Volunteer Son LOS 
Highflyer “** | Didelot, by Trumpator ore so8 7S 
Archduke, by Sir Peter  ... bon) 17/OO 
Horatia ’ aise 9 
anise bynoikebete ae a 2 oOo 
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Justice was in 1790 standing at Oxcroft Farm, near 
Bilsham, Cambridgeshire, at a fee of five guineas ; and Pot-8-os, 
who that year begat his most famous son, Waxy, the sire of 
Whalebone, was quartered at the same stud, his fee being 
twenty guineas. Pot-8-os afterwards went to Eaton. 

Rhadamanthus did not run as a two-year-old, and _ his first 
outing was in the race for the Second Class of the Prince’s 
Stakes, which he won from three opponents. The Derby was 
the next contest in which he took part, and, unfortunately, our 
information concerning his victory begins and ends with the 
bare statement that he won. In the autumn of that same year 
he won a Sweepstakes at Newmarket over the Ditch In Course, 
but at the Houghton Meeting ran second to his stable 
companion, Asparagus, in a Sweepstakes of 200 guineas Across 
the Flat. As a four-year-old, Rhadamanthus paid forfeit for 
the valuable Claret Stakes, but in July won a Sweepstakes of 
300 guineas A.F., beating Chanticleer, who was conceding 
11 lb. The following year he started favourite for the 
Oatlands Stakes (which had been transferred from Ascot to 


oO 
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Newmarket because of the trouble caused by people crowdin 
on to the course), but he was unnoticed by the judge, whereas 
Asparagus managed to finish fourth, so that it would seem that 
whatever might have been the case at Epsom two years 
previously, the son of Pot-8-os was now the better horse of the 
two. At the First Spring Meeting Rhadamanthus was allowed 
to walk over for a 1,200-guinea prize, but at the Second 
October Meeting ran unplaced for a 600-guinea Purse, and 
in 1793 was defeated in a match for 200 guineas over the 
Rowley Mile, his conqueror being Buzzard, by Woodpecker, 


through whom came Thormanby, Bay Middleton, The Flying 


FOR THE DERBY IN 1791. 


RACE 


THE 


From a picture by J. N. Sartorius. 


Eager, ist; Vermin, 2nd; Proteus, 3rd. 
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Dutchman and other Derby winners. Both were six-year-olds, 
and itis significant of Rhadamanthus’ deterioration that Buzzard 
gave him rr Ib., and was nevertheless favourite at 6 to 4 on. 
There is no further mention of Lord Grosvenor’s first winner. 
Apparently it was not deemed worth while to send 
Rhadamanthus to the stud. 


The young Duke of Bedford, a keen and thoroughly 
genuine sportsman, won his second Derby in 1791 with a 
colt who was at the time known as Brother to 

1791. Fidget, but upon whom the name of Eager was 
Eager. afterwards bestowed. Fidget was a horse of some 
consequence and, as we shall see in due course, was 

the sire of his Grace’s third Derby winner in 1797. Eager 
did not make his first appearance on a racecourse until he 
was three years of age, according to our present reckoning. 
He ran once only before going to Epsom, and then, opposed 
by a filly belonging to Lord Derby, won a Sweepstakes of 
300 guineas Across the Flat at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting. Though holding an engagement in the First Class 
of the. Prince’s Stakes he did not meet it, and the prize was 
carried off by Lord Foley's colt Vermin, on whom odds of 
7 to 1 were laid. Then came the Derby, for which Vermin 
Started at 5 to 4, whereas 5 to 2 was laid against Eager. 
Nevertheless, the latter won. In all probability, however, his 
victory was a fluke. Subsequent events proved somewhat 
conclusively that Vermin was, that year at any rate, the better 
horse. His owner, Lord Foley, was the racing confederate of 
the statesman, Charles James Fox. He was the second baron of 

F 2 
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the second creation, and when he succeeded his father in 1777 
he was said to have had £100,000 in cash and an income of 
420,000 a year. When he died in 1793 he left his estates in 
a shockingly encumbered condition, so that he must have 
lived at a pretty fast pace during the fifteen years he enjoyed 
tenure of the title and all that pertained to it. If Vermin had 
won the Derby, the victory would no doubt have meant much 
more to him and to his racing partner than the success of 
Eager did to the Duke of Bedford. 

The two horses met again at Newmarket in October in 
the race for the 1,400 Guineas. Not only did Vermin beat 
Eager, but it is significant that odds of 6 to 4 were laid on 
his doing so. This reversal of the Derby form seemed to have 
created a spirit of rivalry in the two owners, for at Houghton 
Meeting Eager and Vermin were matched for 1,000 guineas 
over the Ditch In Course. Both carried 8 st. 7 lb. It is 
evident that in the opinion of the public the Duke had made 
a poor bargain, for they laid 5 to 1 on Vermin, who won. 
That was on the Monday; on the Saturday the two were 
matched for 300 guineas. The course was the same, but this 
time Vermin had to allow 6 lb. Even so, he was favourite 
at 4 to 1 on, but Eager managed to beat him. The following 
year they met twice more, and on both occasions Eager 
triumphed over his rival, so that we may assume he was 
wearing the better of the two. Eager’s first essay as a four- 
year-old was in the contest for the Oatlands, in which he 
was fifth, but he won the Fortescue Stakes, in which he 
encountered Vermin at level weights. The latter’s deteriora- 
tion is revealed by the fact that odds of 5 to 2 were laid on 


the Derby winner. Then at the Second Spring Meeting, 
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Eager won the Jockey Club Plate, for which Vermin ran 
third. Lord Foley does not seem to have been satisfied with 
these results, and he actually matched Vermin to give 11 Ib, 
to Eager over the Ditch In Course at the Newmarket First 
October Meeting, the weights agreed upon being 7 st. 6 lb. 
and 6 st. 9 lb. The contest was, however, abandoned, and 
forfeit paid on behalf of Vermin. It is scarcely necessary to 
pursue the remainder of Eager’s career in detail. He 
conunued in training to the end of his_ sixth year, but the 
only success of any note which he scored was the capture of 
a 1,200-guinea prize at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting 
in 1793. His first outing as a six-year-old was in a 450 
Selling Race at Newmarket, the conditions providing that 
the winner was to be sold for 200 guineas, if demanded 
within a quarter of an hour after the race, the owner of the 
second horse being first entitled to the claim. Eager finished 
third Sihew last “mention: of himpam then@a/en007 oceurenin 
the record of a £50 Plate at Egham. This race was run in 
four-mile heats. In the first heat Eager finished second, and 
in the second he was placed fourth. Then he was withdrawn, 


- 


so that his history had an inglorious conclusion. 


The victory of John Bull, the second of Lord Grosvenor’s 
Derby winners, brings us into touch with one of the most 
famous jockeys of all time, Frank Buckle, for 

179?. he it was who rode the son of Fortitude and 
Tonnes ull Xantippe to victory at Epsom. Son of a 
saddler, Buckle was born at Newmarket in 


1766. He was, in the first instance, apprenticed to his father’s 
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trade, but he quickly made the discovery that the career 
mapped out for him was not at all to his liking, and taking 
che law into his own hand, he presently began to qualify him- 
self for the profession of a jockey. Nature had fitted him for 
the 70/e. When in 1783—he would then be seventeen years of 
age—he had his first mount in public he turned the scale at 
the incredibly small weight of 3 st. 13 lb. In after life his 
normal weight was 8 st., but he could ride 7 st. 10 lb. or 
even 7 st. 8 lb. without subjecting himself to any of those 
rigorous privations to which so many jockeys have to resort. 
Nevertheless, during the racing season he lived very 
abstemiously, and it was his custom to celebrate his release 
from dietary cares by feasting on roast goose on the evening 
of the last day of each Houghton Meeting. 

Buckle had, “The Druid” tells us, a faultless build for 
horseback, and the incessant 
practice he obtained perfected 
him in the art of riding. 
“When he sent over his 
whip by the hands of Mr. 
Tattersall in 1826, to become 
a challenge prize in Germany, 
he was enabled to add, by 
way of commentary, that he 


had ‘won five Derbies, two 


FRANK BUCKLE. St. Legers, nine Oaks, and 

nearly all the good things at 

Newmarket.’ . . . Sir Tatton Sykes and Mr. Osbaldeston 
were his only compeers in horseback endurance ; and, strange 


to say, he rode his last race on one side of the Ditch only an 
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hour before Mr. Osbaldeston completed his great 200 mile 
match on the other. With his saddle strapped for the last 
time round his white cape coat, ‘the Governor’ cantered off to 
cheer ‘The Squire’ as he finished on Tranby, but made some 
remark to the effect ‘that though he was fifteen years older, he 
could ride further and longer’; and was very nearly challenged 
to the proof. ‘To ride for twenty-five days, or till either of 
them dropped,’ were the terms which the public proposed for the 
match. Buckle’s great forte was to wait, and then set-to on an 
idllewhorse ss s)) n= elle delighted in a little gammon, and 
even if he had been slipped at the post nothing could induce 
him to hurry. It was this peculiar game of patience which 
made the Northern jockeys of that day such especial admirers 
of him and Robinson; and it may be safely said of these two 
and Chifney, that when they had once won their race. they 
never gave it away again, as second-raters are apt to do.” 
Buckle was twice married, the first time in 1790, and the 
second time at Lichfield, in 1807, to the daughter of a 
veterinary surgeon. After his second marriage he went to live 
at Long Orton, in Huntingdonshire, where three sons were born 
to him. Later in life he moved to Peterborough, where he 
rented a farm from Earl Fitzwilliam. For a few years he went 
to live at Bury St. Edmund’s in order that his sons might have 
the advantage of the education provided at the Grammar 
School there, but he returned to Peterborough, where he died 
in 1832. There must have been special and urgent reasons 
dictating his residence at Peterborough, because the distance 
from Newmarket frequently entailed much inconvenience. He 
would leave home on a hack early in the morning for 


Newmarket, and, after taking part ina trial there, ride home 
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again, a total distance of ninety-two miles! His services as a 


jockey were in great request throughout his long career on the 
Turf. From time to time he donned the colours of Earl 
Grosvenor, Sir Charles Bunbury, the Hon. Geo. Watson, 
Mr. Cookson, Mr. Wilson, Colonel Mellish, Mr. Durand, 
Mr, Udney and the Duke of Grafton. He was renowned for 
his coolness and resource in emergencies. In the great match 
between Diamond and Hambletonian, he rode the latter to 
victory by a consummate display of manceuvring in the middle 
portion of the contest. In resorting to the tactics he employed 
on this occasion he ran the risk of greatly impairing his 
reputation and position, for he took it upon himself to disobey 
the orders he had received from Sir Harry Vane Tempest. Sir 
Harry had betted very heavily on his horse, and gradually drifted 
into a very nervous state. He went up to Buckle when the 
horses were at the post, and inquired what his jockey thought 
of the situation. Buckle endeavoured to reassure his master, 
who, thereupon grasping the hand of the rider, exclaimed, 
‘““By G—, but I would give the whole of the Stake to be half 
as calm as you.” Buckle’s honesty and_ straightforwardness 
were never called in question. At one of the Lewes meetings 
he betted heavily on a horse that was to run in one of the 
races, but he was subsequently retained to ride another animal 
taking part in the same event, and his mount won. In 
consequence he had not enough money left for the journey back 
to Newmarket. This difficulty was, however, overcome by the 
offer of a seat ina gentleman’s carriage. At the toll bar, just 
outside Newmarket, his patron’s silver being exhausted, Buckle 
was applied to for the requisite fee, and then had to confess the 


dilemma he was in. Shortly afterwards they met a beggar, to 
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whom Buckle threw his last shilling, exclaiming as he did so, 
that he would “never take ¢ha¢ into Newmarket.” To the last 
his seat remained firm, his nerve strong, and his ardour keen, 
but he did not do much race-riding in the later years of his life. 
He had his last mount on November 5, 1831, fifty years to the 
very day after his first appearance in the saddle. His remains 
lie in the churchyard at Long Orton. John Bull was the first 
of five winners of the Derby ridden by Buckle, the others being 
Dedalus in 1794, Tyrant in 1802, Phantom in 1811, and 
Emilius in 1823. He rode the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1810, 1820, 1821, 1822 and 1827; of the One 
Thousand in 1818, 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823 and 1827; of the 
Oaks in 1797, 1798, 1799, 1802, 1803, 1805, 1817, 1818 and 
1823; of the St. Leger in 1800 and 1804—a grand total of 
twenty-seven classic winners. 

This sketch of Buckle’s wonderful career may appear 
disproportionately long, but we are dealing with the Derby 
in its personal as well as in its sporting aspects, and through- 
out its long history there have been few more striking 
personalities than that of this celebrated jockey associated 
with the great Epsom race. However, we May now pass 
to a consideration of John Bull and the rivals he defeated 
in 1792. Lord Grosvenor’s second Derby winner did not run 
as a two-year-old, but he made a successful start as a three- 
year-old by winning a valuable Produce race at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting. His owner also ran a colt by Pot-8-os, and 
short odds were taken that he secured the prize with one of 
his candidates. John Bull's performance on this occasion 
impressed the onlookers sufficiently to lead to his becoming 


an odds-on favourite for the Derby, in which he was followed 
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home by Lord Clermont'’s colt, Speculator, against whom odds 
of 100 to 1 were laid, John Bull did not run again that 
year. He was matched against our old friend Vermin for 
400 guineas Across the Flat at the Second October Meeting, 
but Lord Grosvenor preferred to pay forfeit to Lord Foley. 
The following year John Bull competed for a sweepstakes 
over the Beacon Course at the Craven Meeting. He was, 
however, unplaced, the winner being St. George, who had 
finished fifth to John Bull in the Derby, while Speculator 
was again second. This brought John Bull's racing career 
to an end, and he was sent to Lord Grosvenor’s stud farm 
at Oxcroft. There he stood in 1796 at a fee of twenty 
guineas, but next year he was at Eaton, his fee reduced to 
fifteen guineas. He was the sire of Ardrossan, whose daughter, 
out of Lady Eliza, became the dam of Beeswing, the dam of 
Newminster, so that it may be said of him that he played his part 
as well at the stud as on the racecourse. 

There was another notable competitor in this Derby of 
1792—the Prince of Wales’s bay colt, Whiskey, by Saltram. 
In the Epsom race he managed to finish sixth only, but 
that was not his true form by a very long way. In the 
course of that year he won many valuable races for his royal 
owner, who, however, parted with him at the close of the year, 
in pursuance of his resolve to quit the Turf because of the 
“ Escape” scandal. Whiskey was bought by Mr, Durand 
for 650 guineas, and for him won the Jockey Club Stakes and 
other races. The horse broke down while taking part in a 
contest at Lewes. He then went to the stud and became a 
most successful sire, his offspring capturing prizes of a total 


value of £42,416, a big sum in those days. One of his daughters, 
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Eleanor, won the Derby and the Oaks. This mare’s son. 
Muley, was the sire of Marpessa, the dam of the incomparable 
Pocahontas. | Moreover, Clove, the dam of Marpessa, was by 
Marmion, a son of Whiskey, to whom, therefore, the mother 


of Stockwell, Rataplan and King Tom was closely inbred. 


The Derby of 1793 was, in some respects, one of the most 
memorable of the whole series of contests. | From Waxy, the 
winner, over forty other heroes of the great classic 
1793. contest traced their descent, the vast majority of 
Waxy. them through his mighty son Whalebone, who 
himself won the Derby in 1810. Nor is that all, 
for Gohanna, a son of Mercury (and so, like Waxy, a grandson 
of Eclipse) who was second in this Derby, was the sire of two 
Derby winners and the ancestor of four others. The blood of 
Waxy and Gohanna eventually became allied in Sir Hercules, 
the best of Whalebone’s sons, for Peri, the dam of Sir Hercules, 
was a grand-daughter of Gohanna. 

Waxy was bred by his owner, Sir Ferdinand Poole, the 
head of an ancient Cheshire family, which became extinct in 
the male line a generation or two after him; he died in 1804. 
The Derby winner was a son of the renowned Pot-8-os, who 
was at this period standing at Oxcroft farm, Cambridgeshire, at 
a fee of twenty guineas. The first produce of Sportsmistress, 
Pot-8-os, was bred by Lord Abingdon, ‘a great breeder, a 
great racer anda great bettor.” He was a horse of extra- 
ordinary quality, power and endurance, and won 35 of the 46 
races in which he took part, 17 of them over the Beacon 


Course of 4 miles 1 furlong and 177 yards. He was sold in 
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1778 to Lord Grosvenor for 1,500 guineas, with the chance of 
a race worth 700 guineas (for which he was about to run) thrown 
in. Pot-8-os promptly won the prize, so that his net cost was 
800 guineas only. At the stud he became the sire of 165 
winners of stakes worth £57,595, and his name is to be found 
in practically every pedigree. Waxy was by far the most 
famous of his sons, though he was also the sire of Champion 
and Tyrant, who won the Derby in 1800 and 1802 respectively. 
To show the dominating position he held in 1793, it is only 
necessary to state that five of the competitors, in addition to 
Waxy, claimed him as their sire. 

Both as a racehorse and as a stallion, Waxy was the 
champion of his day. He won ten races in addition to the 
Derby. Gohanna, whom he defeated “easily” at Epsom by 
half a length, was, prior to the race, regarded as far and away 
the best of his age. This is shown by the fact that Lord 
Egremont's horse started favourite at 11 to 10 on, whereas 
odds of 8 to 1 were forthcoming about Xanthus, the second 
favourite. Waxy was a 12 to 1 chance for the Derby, but 
that his victory was the result of no mere accident was 
abundantly proved in the course of the next three years. For 
instance, at the Second Spring Meeting at Newmarket in 1794, 
Waxy beat Gohanna for the Jockey Club Plate after a stirring 
battle. The direct outcome of this race was a match between 
the pair, which was decided the following day over the Beacon 
Course. Sam Arnull, after the contest for the Plate, had 
informed Lord Egremont that Gohanna did not run kindly, and 
suggested that Sir F. Poole should be approached with a view 
to a match, Waxy to be required to concede a little weight. 


The suggestion was adopted, but Sir Ferdinand declined. 
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‘ No, gentlemen,” he said, “you know I never do these things ; 
but if any one would like to borrow Waxy for the purposes of 
a match, I will lend him.” The Duke of Grafton promptly 
accepted the offer, and made the match for 100 guineas, 
Waxy to concede Gohanna 3 lb. The duel must have been 
a most thrilling spectacle, for, after a terrific finish, Gohanna 
defcated™ his rival =by) asshors heads) Att seewesmthesame 
year Waxy once more beat Gohanna. In 1796 they met again 
at Guildford in a contest for a King’s Plate, run in four- 
mile heats. In the first Waxy won by a short head, in the 
second they ran a dead-heat, and in the third W axy finished 
half a length in front of Lord Egremont’s horse. The bare 
recital of these prodigious battles sends the blood coursing 
the quicker through one’s veins. Gohanna, who was named 
after a hill near Petworth, where he was foaled, was a smallish 
bay horse, but he had the heart of a lion and the pertinacity 
of a bull dog. In nineteen years ont of twenty, he would 
“most assuredly have won the Derby. At the stud he became 
the sire of 151 winners of £45,600. Most of his stock took 
after him in the matter of size, for they rarely stood more than 
15‘1. His best son was Election, who won the Derby in 
1807. 

But if praise can be unhesitatingly bestowed on Gohanna. 
it follows that we must be no less lavish when summing up 
the qualities and capabilities of Waxy, who ev entually became 
the property of that great sportsman, Augustus Henry, the 
third Duke of Grafton, and so passed the greater part of his 
stud life at Euston Hall. He was the sire of 190 Winners 
of prizes worth £70,227, in addition to fourteen cups. He 


lived on into his twenty-eighth year, and_ his body was 
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interred close to All Saints’ Church at Newmarket. Maria, 
the dam of Waxy, was a daughter of Herod. On the death 
of Sir F. Poole, she passed into the possession of Lord 
Grosvenor, who transferred her to a Mr. Hallet, for whom 
she bred Wouski, the dam of Smolensko, winner of the 
Derby in 1813. Waxy was trained for the Derby by Robson, 
who on his retirement in 1828, ten years before his death, 
was presented by the leading patrons of the Turf with a 
handsome piece of plate as a recognition of his skill and 
worthiness. In addition to Waxy he had had the satisfac- 
tion of preparing six other Derby winners, including Whale- 
bone, Whisker and Emilius, and he was also responsible 
for ten winners of the Oaks. Jem Robinson, the famous 
jockey, was brought up in his stables. 

This Derby of 1793 is the first of which we have any 
details concerning the actual race. We are told that 
Gohanna took the lead soon after the start, and made the 
running to Tattenham Corner. There Waxy passed him, 
and, to the intense surprise of the spectators, held him at 
bay for the rest of the journey. If the Prince of Wales 
had sworn that he would never again have anything to do 
with racing at Newmarket—an oath he kept so far as 
attendance at its race meetings was concerned (indeed, he only 
saw the place once more, when returning on one occasion 
from Holkham Hall)—he by no means lost his interest in 
racing. He and his retinue attended the Derby in 1793. His 
Royal Highness arrived on the course at half past twelve 
and the big race was run a few minutes afterwards, in the 
presence of a great throng. But, according to the social 


chroniclers of the time, the event of the day was neither 
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the contest for the Derby nor the visit of Royalty. To the 
amazement and amusement of the whole assemblage, Sir John 
Lade made his appearance in the enclosure a¢tired in trousers / 
The crowd, we are assured, were greatly puzzled by the 
garment. They were in doubt as to whether the wearer was 
the captain of a privateer or an ambassador from the Great 
Mogul ! 

The successful jockey this year was William Clift. He 
became a member of his profession by a happy accident. The 
son of a shepherd, employed by the Marquis of Rockingham 
at Wentworth Woodhouse, he was, when a boy, engaged on 
the estate as a driver of the ‘draught-beast,” as John Orton 
puts it. One fine day the Marquis, for the amusement of 
himself and his friends, promoted a pony race, and at the last 
moment a farmer, who had entered an animal, found himself in 
need of a jockey. Seeing young Clift standing by in a smock, 
he asked the lad if he would take the mount, and the chance 
was accepted with alacrity. In the preliminary gallop Clift 
shaped so well that many in the company exclaimed that he 
“rode like a winner”; and sure enough he landed his mount 
first past the post. This performance led to his being sent 
to the Marquis’s training stables at Swinton, and later to 
Newmarket, where he made headway rapidly. Many 
prominent owners were glad to avail themselves of his 
services, but it was not until 1806 that he donned the jacket 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, heir of the Marquis of Rockingham. He 
continued to ride the Earl’s horses until 1826, when he retired, 
and settled down at Newmarket, in the enjoyment of three 
pensions from former patrons—one of £50 from the Duke of 


Portland, another of a like amount from Mr. Christopher 
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Wilson, and one of £30 from Earl Fitzwilliam. He died in 
1840, aged seventy-seven. Twice married, he had by his first 
wife ten children, most of whom died young, and by his 
second four. He had many virtues, and perhaps his chief fault 
was his extravagance. In the course of his career he earned 
big money, for perhaps no jockey who ever lived rode im more 
trials than he did. To the last he was a remarkably active 
man. Within two years of his death he used to walk from 
Newmarket to Bury St. Edmund's and back, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles, just to give ‘‘an extra stretch” to his legs. 
He rode the winner of the Derby five times, viz., Waxy, 1793; 
Champion, 1800; Ditto, 1803 ; Whalebone, 1810; and Tiresias, 
1819. In 1809 and 1818 he won the Two Thousand Guineas 
on Wizard and Interpreter; in 1814 and 1815 the One 
Thousand on Charlotte and Selim mare; in 1804 and 1808 
the Oaks on Pelisse and Morel, and in 1807 and 1810 the 
St. Leger on Paulina and Octavian, It will be seen, therefore, 
that he had thirteen classic successes to his credit, including 
the first winners of both the Two Thousand and the One 


Thousand Guineas. 


There is very little to be said about the Derby of 1794. 
The “field” of four runners is the smallest that ever went to 
the post for this prize. In the matter of quality 

1794. it must also have been one of the worst. 
eas) Deedalus, an own brother to Rhadamanthus, the 
winner in 1790, was apparently an extremely 

moderate animal. The Derby was the first race in which he 


took part. He was accompanied to the post by a stable 
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companion, Drone, but neither of them was fancied in the least. 
The favourite was a colt belonging to the Duke of Bedford 
called Leon, on whom slight odds were laid. He, however, 
could only manage to finish third, the second place being 
occupied, as in the previous year, by the bearer of Lord 
Egremont’s jacket. Dzedalus ran twice at Newmarket in the 
autumn. On each occasion he was beaten by a horse called 
Bennington. Seemingly, Lord Grosvenor did not deem it 
worth while to keep the son of Justice and Flyer in training 


any longer, and all trace of him is lost. 
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For a period of twenty-two years following the victory of 
Assassin in 1782, the Earl of Egremont had a most tantalising 
experience so far as the Derby was 

1795- concerned. He won the Oaks in 1788 
Spread Eagle. and 1789, again in 1795 and yet again in 
180c, but though represented year after 

year in the companion race, his horses could never manage to 
do better than finish second. In 1795 he ran two, Arun and 
Caustic, both by Mercury, a son of Eclipse. The former 
must have shown good form at home, for, notwithstanding that 
he had not carried silk prior to his going to Epsom, he started 
first favourite for the Derby. It may have been greenness, or 
it may have been sheer want of ability, but the fact remains 
that Arun finished nearer last than first, whereas the despised 
Caustic, a brother of Precipitate, secured the second place. 
Arun afterwards won a match and a 450 Plate at Ascot - 
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and Caustic, after being sold to a Mr. Wilson, also won a 
match in July; neither of them was, however, in any way 
distinguished. 

The Derby winner this year was Spread Eagle, by 
Volunteer (son of Eclipse) out of a mare by Highflyer. 
The reputation he thus gained was of a purely ephemeral 
character; he was a horse of little consequence. He was 
nominated for the race by his breeder, the fifth and last Duke 
of Dorset, but in the Derby carried the colours of Sir Frank 
Standish, of Duxbury, Lancashire, whose Christian name was 
the surname of his cousins, of Campsall, Yorkshire, to whom 
his property descended when he died intestate in 1812, carried 
off by an apoplectic stroke. A member of the Jockey Club, 
Sir Frank was an honoured patron of the Turf, though his stud 
of racehorses was of modest dimensions. Spread Eagle was 
the first of three Derby winners he owned, and he also won the 
Oaks twice, with the Perdita filly in 1786, and with Parisot in 
1796. It was for poisoning Sir Frank Standish’s Eagle colt 
by placing arsenic in a trough at Newmarket, that Daniel 
Dawson was sentenced to death at Cambridge Assizes in 
Tome 

Spread Eagle made his first appearance on a racecourse 
at the Craven Meeting as a three-year-old when he started a 
warm favourite for a Produce Sweepstakes, which he won from 
three opponents. At the Newmarket First Spring Meeting he 
carried off the Second Class of the Prince’s Stakes, when odds 
were again laid on him, so that it is not surprising that he was 
one of the favourites for the Derby, which was his next race. 
As to the manner in which he gained his classic honours, no 


details have been preserved, and, having regard to his poor 
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attainments, we need not lament the remissness of the 
chroniclers. Spread Eagle’s only other outing that year was 
in a contest over the Ditch In Course at Newmarket. Odds of 
5 to 1 were laid on him, but he was beaten by Brigadier, a son 
of Mercury. 

The following year Spread Eagle did not run until August, 
when he went to York. In a race there for a Produce 
Sweepstakes, over four miles, he finished fourth, but the next 
day won a three-mile Sweepstakes, and beat the horse who had 
finished second the previous day. On this occasion, however, 
fortune probably favoured him, because the famous Hamble- 
tonian (by King Fergus) who started favourite, ran out of the 
course. ‘Two days later, Hambletonian and Spread Eagle met 
in a four-mile race for a £50 Purse, and the Derby winner had to 
play second fiddle to the northern champion. A match between 
the pair, arranged to be decided the following year at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting, was no doubt the outcome of 
their encounter-at York. It was to be for 500 guineas, over 
the Beacon Course, but Sir F. Standish preferred to pay forfeit. 
The same year, Spread Eagle was beaten for the October 
Oatlands, and as a six-year-old he was second for the Craven 
Stakes, but rounded off his racing career by winning a King’s 
Plate at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting. It only 
remains to be added that Volunteer, the sire of Spread Eagle, 
was quartered at Cannons, Andrew Kelly’s place at Edgware, 
Middlesex. His fee in 1795 was to guineas. Portia and 
Ceelia, who won the Oaks for the Duke of Bedford in TON 


and 1793, were his daughters, 
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The Standish fortunes were very much in the ascendant in 
1796. Not only did Sir Frank win the Derby a second time, 
with Didelot, a half-brother, by Trumpator, to 

1796. Spread Eagle, but his colours were also borne to 

Midelec victory in the Oaks by Parisot, a daughter of Sir 
Peter. This was the third time an owner had 
succeeded in accomplishing the double event, Lord Clermont 
having achieved it in 1785 with Aimwell and Trifle, and the 
Duke of Bedford in 1791 with Eager and Portia. Sir Frank 
went to the Epsom meeting fully possessed by the belief that 
he would secure the Derby Stakes, but his faith was pinned to 
a colt by Sir Peter Teazle, to whom the name of Mr. Teazle 
was afterwards given. Didelot was merely his second string. 
The unnamed candidate was favourite at 11 to 8; what odds 
were offered against his stable companion we are not told. Mr. 
Teazle had shown very good form as a two-year-old and picked 
up three or four prizes. That he retained his abilities as a 
three-year-old was made manifest at the Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting, when he won the First Class of the Prince’s 
Stakes. The Derby was his next outing, and the chances are 
that when he took part in that contest he was afflicted by some 
unsuspected infirmity. Whether or no it seems to have been 
his last race. 

Didelot’s victory must have been purely accidental. His 
record, both before and after the Derby, was an indifferent one. 
Making his début at the Craven Meeting as a three-year-old, he 
was beaten in a Produce Sweepstakes by Stickler, who finished 
second to him at Epsom. Curiously enough, the following 
race was won by Leviathan, who was third in, and second 


favourite for, the Derby ; and this was succeeded by a match in 
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which Mr. Teazle defeated a colt belonging to Mr. Wyndham, 
a brother of Lord Egremont’s. Like several previous Derby 
winners, Didelot managed, at the Newmarket First Spring 
Meeting, to win the Second Class of the Prince’s Stakes, 
NOn@ccmthe wilaty mliinese thens were uhic credentials when he 
took part in the Derby. That he was lucky to win at Epsom 
was shown when Leviathan twice beat him over the Ditch In 
Course at Newmarket in October. The two were also to have 
run a match at the Houghton Meeting A.F. for 300 guineas, 
but Didelot paid forfeit. In 1797, Stickler defeated Didelot in 
a match for 300 guineas, and the son of Trumpator was fourth 
only for the Claret Stakes, for which Leviathan finished third. 
Failures at York and at the Houghton Meeting completed 
Didelot’s four-year-old career: the following year he was third 
in each of the two races in which he took part, and Sir F. 
Standish then sold him. Atthe Craven Meeting ‘n 1799 he ran 
second for the Craven Stakes, and was unplaced in a handicap. 
After that there is no further mention of him in the Calendar. 
Trumpator, the sire of Didelot, was a grandson of Matchem, 
the ‘“‘intermediary” being Conductor. He was standing at 
Clermont Lodge, near Brandon, at ten guineas. There is a 
significance in the wording of the advertisement which drew 
attention to his qualifications as a stallion. He is mentioned as 
the sire of several winners, but it was not deemed worth while 
to include the name of his son Didelot. Sorcerer, another of 
Trumpator’s offspring, was a horse of much greater consequence, 
His son Smolensko, and his grandson Tiresias, both won the 
Derby, while from his son Comus were descended West 
Australian, Blink Bonny, and Sir Visto, whose names are 


likewise enrolled as winners of the great Epsom race. 
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If the general expectations had been realised, Sir Frank 
Standish would, in 1797, have won the Derby for the third 
year in succession. The Fates, however, 

1797. willed otherwise. There can be little doubt, 
Fidget Colt, though, that Stamford, the Standish champion, 

was a better horse than the actual winner, a 
colt by Fidget out of a sister to Pharamond, who set at defiance 
the superstition that it is courting failure to run an unnamed 
animal in the Derby. The book record of the Fidget Colt is 
an extremely brief and simple one. | He had _ not appeared on 
a racecourse before he went to Epsom to secure classic honours, 
and he did not run again that season. The following year his 
one and only outing was at Newmarket in the contest for the 
Third Class of the Oatland Stakes, in which he finished seventh. 
Stamford, who started favourite, was second. That is the full 
and complete story of the Fidget Colt’s career so far as it is 
known. 

Stamford, a son of Sir Peter Teazle, played a much more 
conspicuous 7é/e. Before he went to Epsom to become 
favourite for the Derby, he won a match over the Rowley Mile, 
and he was successful in a match at Epsom on the Saturday of 
the Derby week. Then later, at Stamford, the place from 
which he took his name, he won a Sweepstakes, one of those 
behind him being Niké, who had won the Oaks. His next 
essay was in the St. Leger at Doncaster, for which he started 
favourite at 7 to 4 on, but he was beaten by Lounger. This 
was the first time that a prominent Derby candidate had 
endeavoured to acquire classic laurels on the Town Moor; the 


rivalry between North and South, which was to help in the 
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making of so much Turf history of a stirring character, had 
not yet been fully developed. — Stamford’s journey to Don- 
caster was not made altogether in vain, however, because he 
managed to capture the Cup, though he had so damaged his 
reputation the previous day that odds of 5 to 1 were this time 
laid against him. The following year Stamford avenged his 
St. Leger defeat by beating Lounger for a Ladies’ Plate over 
four miles at York, and it is noteworthy that the winner was 
the better favourite. A few weeks later Stamford carried off 
the Doncaster Cup a second time after running a dead heat with 
Sir T. Gascoigne’s Timothy. Altogether he had four seasons 
on the Turf. The number was one too many, for in 1800 he 
ran several times without capturing a single prize. As a stud 
horse he is chiefly remembered as the sire of Miss Sophia, 
whose son, Master Henry, was the sire of Banter, dam of 
Touchstone. 

John Singleton, who rode the Fidget Colt to victory, came of 
a family of jockeys. It was intended that he should become a 
member of the medical profession, and he was placed under the 
care of an uncle who was a surgeon in Sheffield. However, one 
fine morning he ran away to Newmarket and associated himself 
with the Duke of Bedford's stable, which was under the control 
of a trainer named Stephenson. Young Singleton very quickly 
made his mark as a jockey, but his career was a brief one, for 


he died in 1802, aged twenty-six. 


Sir Harry, who won the Derby in 1798, was a son of 


Sir Peter Teazle, commonly called Sir Peter. This was the 
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first occasion on which the winner claimed as his sire a 
horse who had himself gained Derby honours. In the course 
of the next few years three other sons of Sir 

1798. Peter were 10 ‘copy the example sset by ‘Sir; 
Sir Harry. Harry. Regarding it as a whole, the latter's 
racing career was not a very distinguished one, 

nor did he afterwards do much at the stud, for the most that 
can be said for him is that his name crops up in the pedigree 
of Ion, sire of Wild Dayrell, the winner of the Derby in 1855. 
The Derby was the first race in which Sir Harry took 
part. For all that, he was a very decided favourite at 6 to 4. 
His owner at this time was Mr. James Cookson, a Newcastle 
banker, who in early life was an officer in the Guards. In 
1796 he won the St. Leger with Ambrosio, also yaoi Peter: 
A very astute man, he was reputed to have made a big 
fortune on the Turf. He died in 1800, and after that Sir 
Harry passed through many hands. The Derby winner's only 
other race as a three-year-old was in a Sweepstakes A.F, at 
Newmarket. He was beaten by Lord Grosvenor’s Admiral 
Nelson, who had been unplaced at Epsom. Curiously enough, 
although the “Admiral” had not run in public in the mean- 
time, he was now made favourite. Sir Harry's reputation 
appears, indeed, to have been very small, for when in the 
following April, he competed for the Claret Stakes, he started 
the outsider of a party of six, the favourite being Admiral 
Nelson. Mr. Cookson’s horse was not, however, such a duffer 
as he was taken for: anyway, he won this race, whereas 
Admiral Nelson finished last but one. In August, Sir Harry 
went to York, where he ran a match for 500 guineas over four 


miles against Sir T, Gascoigne’s grey colt Symmetry, who had 
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won the Doncaster St. Leger the previous year. Sir Harry 
was called upon to concede his opponent 2 |b., and odds of 
5 to 2 were betted on his doing so successfully. He was 
beaten, however, and, going on to Doncaster, could finish 
fifth only to Hambletonian for the Stakes, In the spring of 
the following year Sir Harry and Symmetry were again 
matched, this time over the Ditch In Course at Newmarket. 
The Derby winner carried 7 st. 135 lb) and ‘his’ rival) 8st 
Sir Harry won, and he followed up this success by winning 
a Sweepstakes the same week. A fortnight later, Sir Harry 
and Telegraph (who, a 33 to 1 chance, had finished second 
to Mr. Cookson’s colt at Epsom) were matched Across the 
Flat for 300 guineas. They carried 8 st. 31 Ib. and 
7 st. 103 Ib. respectively, and ran a dead-heat. In 1801, 
Sir Harry bore the colours of Mr. Turner, Mr. Concannon and 
Mr. Bullock, and won races at Newmarket, Ascot and Win- 
chester. Then he retired to the stud at Clay Hill, Epsom, 
where Volunteer was quartered, Sir Harry’s fee was a modest 


five guineas. 


Sir Frank Standish experienced in 1799 a repetition of the 
mixture of good and bad fortune that had befallen him three 
years earlier. He again started two candidates 

1799. for the Derby ; again one was a pronounced 
Meeaniee favourite and the other deemed of little account. 
and again the despised member of the team 

won the race. The favourite was Eagle, an own _ brother 
to Spread Eagle; the winner Archduke, a son of Sir Peter 
Teazle and Horatia, daughter of Eclipse. Eagle was placed 
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third, the two being separated by Lord Egremont’s Gislebert, 
against whom odds of 17 to 1 were laid. Archduke was 
an own brother to Stamford, the unsuccessful favourite for 
the Derby in 1797. Prior to the Derby, he won at New- 
market the Third Class of a Sweepstakes of 100 guineas, 
while Eagle won the first class of the same event. The 
latter was at this time, and also when he ran at Epsom, 
without a name; he was known as Brother to Spread 
Eagle. It will be remembered that in 1796 Mr. Teazle 
competed in the Derby as the Sir Peter colt. The fate 
that befel these two horses probably accounted in a very 
large measure for the prejudice that afterwards existed, and 
still exists, against unnamed candidates for Derby honours. 
At the First October Meeting at Newmarket, Sir F. 
Standish ran both Eagle and Archduke for a 100 Guineas 
Sweepstakes over the Ditch In Course. Odds of 7 to. a 
were laid on the two coupled, while 2 to 1 was to be had 
about Archduke individually. They finished third and fourth. 
At the same meeting, Archduke was third of three for 
the Town Plate, but a fortnight later Eagle won a Sweep- 
stakes of 200 guineas Across the Flat. In 1800, Archduke 
was to have met Mr. Heathcote’s Schedoni in a Match 


for 300 guineas A.F. (Schedoni 8 st. 7 lb., Archduke. 7 VSG) 
but the Derby winner's owner paid 60 guineas to be “let 
off.” Presumably Archduke had gone amiss; whether or no, 
there is no further mention of him. If he went to the 


stud, he can have done no good there. 


CHAMPION. gt 


In the first quarter of the nineteenth century there was no 
more liberal, straighforward or respected patron of the Turf 
than Mr. Christopher Wilson, of Oxton Fall: 


1800. near Tadcaster. For many years he was the 


Champion. doyen among owners, and so great was the 
confidence in his judgment and fairness that 
he was constantly appealed to as an arbitrator. An 


Englishman through and through, he dispensed a generous 


hospitality and took an intense delight in keeping up old 
customs. It is said that for sixty years he attended nearly 
every race meeting held at Epsom, Ascot, Newmarket, York 
and Doncaster. When he died, in 1842, he was the only 
owner of racehorses who had succeeded in winning the Derby 
and St. Leger with one and the same horse—a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance, seeing that the two races had then been 
in existence for upwards of sixty years, and that in the course 
of the next sixty years the double event was accomplished no 
fewer than eighteen times. It was with Champion, a son of 
Pot-8-os that Mr. Wilson won at Epsom and Doncaster. In 
after years he repeatedly saw his colours borne into second place 
in the contest for the Derby, but he never had the satisfaction 
of winning the prize a second time. Nor did any other horse 
of his win the St. Leger. When the Two Thousand Guineas 
was instituted in 1809, he supplied the successful horse, Wizard, 
by Sorcerer ; and, curiously enough, Charlotte, his candidate 
in the first race for the One Thousand Guineas in 1814, 
was also victorious. He never won either of these races 
again, and his name is missing from the roll of owners 
who have won the Oaks. He was seventy-eight years of 


age when he died at Christie’s in St. James's Street, on 
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CHAMPION. 


May 25, 1842, the very day that Colonel Anson’s colt Attila 
won the Derby. 

Champion, who made his first public appearance in the 
Derby, had evidently been highly tried, for he started a warm 
favourite at 7 to 4. Of his twelve opponents, the one most 
fancied was Lord Egremont’s colt by Precipitate, out of Tag. 
The race proved that the public had chosen well, because the two 
animals finished first and second. The Lord of Petworth also 
supplied the third horse, a colt by Woodpecker named Mystery. 
After the Derby, Champion was put by until the York August 
Meeting, where he started an odds-on favourite for a Sweep- 
stakes over a mile and a-half. He, however, finished third 
only, the winner being Sir H. T. Vane’s Rolla. That this 


defeat was a fluke was proved the same week, for in another 
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Sweepstakes, over two miles, Champion beat Rolla, and there 
must have been some sufferers over this result, because odds of 
6 to 4 were laid on Rolla, while 7 to 1 was betted against 
Champion. Then came the St. Leger at Doncaster. 
Champion started favourite at 2 to 1; odds of 6 to 1 were 
laid against Rolla, who finished second. That completes 
Champion’s three-year-old record. As for the Tag colt, he 
won a Sweepstakes at Ascot, a Match at Brighton and a 
Sweepstakes at Lewes, the only contests in which he took part 
that year subsequent to the Derby. 

In the autumn of 1800, Mr. Wilson sold Champion to his 
friend the Earl of Darlington, who, in 1833, was created Duke 
of Cleveland. Blessed with vast wealth, this nobleman was 
one of the most persistent and plucky purchasers of bloodstock 
the Turf has ever known, but the horses he thus acquired 
had a most unhappy knack of failing to justify the reputations 
which induced him to buy them. So far as racing was 
concerned, -he was not one of Fortune’s. favourites. The 
Derby was to him a veritable Will o’ the Wisp. He tried 
again and again to win it, but was invariably unsuccessful. 
The only “Classic” crumbs of comfort that came his way 
were provided by Cwrw, who won the Two Thousand Guineas 
in 1812, and by Chorister, who gained St. Leger honours in 
1831. Carrying Lord Darlington’s colours in 18or, Champion 
won a couple of Sweepstakes and a Match at Newmarket in 
the Spring, but he was beaten in the race for the Doncaster 
Cup. The following year the son of Pot-8-os was beaten in a 


Match at the York Spring Meeting, and was then sold to 


>? 
Colonel Lumm, an Irish owner. His subsequent career is 


wrapped in mystery. 
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ELEANOR’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


We have just recounted the deeds of the horse who first 
succeeded in winning both the Derby and the St. egere: 
twelve months later the company that assembled 


1801. on Epsom Downs had the satisfaction of seeing 


Etieaaor: the filly Eleanor win both the Derby and the 
Oaks. She is one of the three mares who 

have been victorious in the greatest of our classic races, the 
other two being Blink Bonny and Shotover. Blink Bonny also 
won the Oaks, and Shotover was successful in the Two 
Thousand Guineas. Eleanor was a daughter of Whiskey, a 
grandson of Eclipse, out of Young Giantess, and was bred by 
her owner, Sir Charles Bunbury, who won the first Derby with 
Diomed. He also bred Young Giantess, who, foaled in 1790, 
was by Diomed, out of Giantess, by Matchem. This famous 
mare's first produce was the colt Sorcerer, by Trumpator, who 
won sixteen races, and then became the sire of 180 winners, 
Comus, a son of his, was the sire of Humphrey Clinker, 
through whom we got Melbourne, the sire of West Australian 
(great-grandsire of Sir Visto, winner of the Derby in 1895, and 
who himself won the Derby in 1853) and of Blink Bonny. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the two mares who won both the 
Derby and the Oaks, belonged to the same female group. After 
Sorcerer, Young Giantess had eight foals, and all were by 
Whiskey. Three of these eight were colts, all of whom were, 
however, failures on the Turf. The fillies, on the other hand, 


were successful, notably Eleanor, who, in addition to winning 
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twenty-eight races, became the dam of Muley (by Orville), the 
sire of Marpessa, who was the dam of the renowned 
Pocahontas. Julia, another of the daughters of Young 
Giantess, was the dam of Phantom, who won the Derby in 
1811; and Cressida, her last foal, was the dam of Priam, who 
won the Derby in 1830. 

And now let us glance at the achievements of Whiskey, 
who is entitled to a considerable share of the credit which 
Young Giantess acquired as a brood mare. A son of Saltram, 
by Eclipse, he was the fourth produce of Calash, a daughter 
of Herod, and was bred in 1789 by the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Georser iV, oA bay horse, he was foaled at the 
Royal stud at Hampton Court, and won many valuable prizes 
for the Prince as a three-year-old. When His Royal High- 
ness dispersed his stud, as a consequence of the Escape 
scandal, at the close of 1792, Whiskey was bought by Mr. 
Durand for 650 guineas, and for him won the Jockey Club 
Stakes. He scored other victories, but eventually broke down 
while competing in a small race at Lewes, and then went to 
the stud. Apparently, he was purchased by Sir Charles 
Bunbury, for we find him quartered at his place, Great Barton, 
near Bury St. Edmund's, at a fee of 10 guineas. Whiskey 
gained much popularity as a stallion, and no fewer than 148 
of his progeny won prizes on the Turf. A horse of great 
stamina, he transmitted that quality to most of his sons and 
daughters, but, unfortunately, none of his sons were as good as 
himself, either on the Turf or at the stud, so that his fame 
rests on the accomplishments of his daughters. Even so, his 
reputation is no mean one. It is, perhaps, worth while 


recording the fact that Marpessa, the dam of Pocahontas, was 
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inbred to Whiskey. We have shown that Muley, the sire 
of Marpessa, was a son of Eleanor; Clare, the dam of 
Marpessa, was by Marmion, a son of W hiskey, out of Young 
Noisette, by Diomed. 

But we must now get. back to Eleanor. Apart froin 
information to be gleaned by a search through the Racing 
Calendars of the period, very little about her is recorded. 
Her racing achievements were, however, of so brilliant a 
character that she was described by a commentator, whose 
language was more forcible than polite, as ‘a hell of a 
mare.’ The phrase really tells us all we require to know. 
It is terse, and very much to the point. She evidently 
stood out well beyond her contemporaries, and we can 
imagine the joy she was to her owner and trainer. She 
only ran once before winning the Derby. The race in which 
her “eyes were opened” was a Sweepstakes at Newmarket, 
in which she had two opponents, on one of whom, a colt by 
Volunteer, odds of 13 to 8 were laid. For the Derby, in 
which she was one of a field of eleven, she started favourite at 
5 to 4. It so happened that the conditions were this year made 
more favourable to fillies than they had been, for the allowance 
they were to receive from colts was increased from 3 Ib. 

5 |b. Fillies were required to carry 7 st. 12 lb. instead of 
8 st. Two years later the weights were again altered, though 
fillies were still favoured with a 5 lb. allowance, the imposts 
being fixed at 8 st. 5 lb. and 8 st. As already stated, 
Eleanor next proceeded to win the Oaks, which was decided 
the day following the Derby. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid 
on her capturing the fillies’ prize. There were only six 


runners, At Ascot odds were again laid on her for a 
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Sweepstakes over the New Mile, but she was beaten by an 
Asparagus colt. Later in the year, however, Eleanor won a 
Sweepstakes and a Match at Newmarket. 

There is no necessity to follow the remainder of Eleanor’s 
racing career in detail ; it will suffice if we single out for men- 
tion a few of her achievements. In the autumn of 1802, for 
instance, she won a Subscription Purse at Newmarket. beating 
the Duke of Grafton’s Penelope, on whom slight odds were laid. 
By way of explanation, it should be stated that Eleanor 
had suffered defeat at Newmarket in the spring, when she 
was evidently not quite herself, an assumption that is justified 
by the fact that the same week she paid forfeit in a match. 
Penelope became the dam of Whalebone, Woful and Whisker. 
and we shall have more to say about her in due course. 
Eleanor and Penelope met again at Newmarket a year later 
in a contest for a Purse over the Beacon Course, and _ this 
time Penelope won. Meanwhile, Eleanor had carried off 
prizes at Ipswich, Oxford and Huntingdon, but was beaten 
in the spring in the Third Class of the Oatlands and for a 
King’s Plate by Dick Andrews. The following season she 
won six times at Newmarket, in addition to small races at 
Ipswich, Chelmsford and Huntingdon. When seven years of 
age she won a race at Newmarket and a Cup at Egham, 


and was then retired to the stud. 


We now reach a name among the owners of Derby 
winners that was for a long period greatly honoured and 
respected in sporting circles—that of the Duke of Grafton. 
The origin of the FitzRoy family was romantic enough, 


WOM, lc H 
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Reputed to be a son of Charles II., his mother being Barbara 
Villiers, Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess of Cleveland, 
the first Duke was born in 1663. When only 

1802. nine years old he was, in the presence of the 
Tyrant King and Court, married to the daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Arlington, the bride 

being a mite five years old. It was’ a few days after the 
marriage that the youthful bridegroom was created Earl of 
Euston, the title being taken from the Earl of Arlington's 
seat in Suffolk. Three years later the earldom was translated 
into a dukedom, and in 1678 his Grace and his Duchess 
were married a second time. They rubbed along very well 
together, as it happened, and on the death of the Earl of 
Arlington settled down at Euston. There the first Duke 
died, in 1690. Forty-five years afterwards Augustus Henry, 
the third Duke, was born, his father being the second son 
of the second Duke. He succeeded to the title in 757, 
on the death of his grandfather, and when only thirty-one 
years of age became Prime Minister of England. His 
political career was, however, brought to a premature close 
in 1770 by the manner in which he defied public opinion 
in regard to his relations with the actress Nancy Parsons, 
whom he took with him to Newmarket and with whom he 
appeared at Ascot. This was one of the matters on which 
“Junius” expatiated with so much bitterness in his famous 
“Letters.” In the meantime, the Duke had been divorced 
by Act of Parliament. Immediately after the Bill passed, 
the Duchess married the Earl of Upper Ossory, and a few 
months later the Duke took for his second wife the daughter 
of the Dean of Windsor. He had two sons and a daughter 
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by his first marriage and twelve children by his second. 
The eldest son of the younger family was the Rev. Lord 
Henry FitzRoy, a pluralist who is said to have drawn 
£6,000 a year from his livings. ‘What he earned by betting 
and play,” says a contemporary writer, “is a sacred secret 
reposited in a book which he holds most dear.” Then came 
the lines :— 

‘ Behold the reverend lord, good FitzRoy, stand, 

With Holy Bible in his pious hand: 


Or so it seems. I doubt it as I look : 


Is it his Bible or his betting book ? ” 


Lord Henry FitzRoy had the reputation of being a very 
fine judge of horses and racing, and during the later years 
of the life of their father, the third Duke he and the 
Earl of Euston (the eldest son by the first marriage) managed 
his Grace’s stud, and they would no doubt have a pretty 
big finger in the pie when Tyrant won the Derby in 1802. 

This was one of three Derbies won by the third Duke, 
the other two being those of 1809 and 1810 with Pope and 
Whalebone respectively. His Grace’s association with the 
Turf began in 1757, when he was twenty-two years of age. 
The founder of his racing fortunes was the mare Julia, by 
Blank, son of the Godolphin Arabian, out of Partner. She 
was bred by Mr. Panton at Newmarket, and sold by him to 
the Duke of Grafton in 1760. In 1768 she produced Province 
{by Snap), whose foal in 1788 was Prunella, the dam of 
Penelope and Parasol, the former of whom was born in 1798 
(the same year as Eleanor) and is one of the few mares who 
have given birth to two Derby winners. There will, however, 
be a further and more convenient opportunity of referring to 


lat 
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her stud achievements in detail. The foregoing facts suffice 
to show that the third Duke of Grafton had good reason to 
be satisfied with the success which attended his stud. In 
addition to winning the Derby three times, his colours were 
carried to victory in the Oaks by Pelisse in 1804, and by 
Morel in 1808. The Duke’s colours were, by the way, 
frequently changed. In 1762 they were sky blue; in 1972: 
dark blue and black cap; in 1777, crimson and black cap ; 
in 1780, black; in 1802, sky blue and black cap; and in 
1806, scarlet. The Duke died in 1811. Towards the end of 
his life he became a changed man, and a very regular 
attendant at the Unitarian Chapel in Essex Street, Strand. 
Much of his time was devoted to the writing of religious 
books, the while his sons prepared his horses to win the Derby 
and other great races—not that the two occupations were 
incompatible. A recent writer has said of him: “It is a 
pity that side by side with his uprightness and his love of 
sport, the Duke had not more self-respect in his younger years. 
In dangerous or critical times he had not courage enough to 
remain at the helm; but in disinterestedness and sincerity 
he had no superiors, and was by no means wanting in judg- 
ment and good sense. In him, as is often the case 
with conscientious statesmen, the flame of ambition burnt 
too low and faint to make him long conspicuous in public 
lite,” 

Such, then, was the nobleman who won the Derby with 
Tyrant in 1802. As for the horse, there is little that need be 
said. He only ran four times, thrice as a three-year-old and 
once the following year. He made his first appearance at the 


Newmarket Craven Meeting, when he unexpectedly defeated 
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a filly named Julia, belonging to Sir Charles Bunbury, for a 
Sweepstakes over the Rowley Mile. The Derby was his next 
race. He started third favourite, the chances of a Young 
Eclipse colt belonging to Mr. Christopher Wilson, and of 
Lord Clermont’s Piscator, being preferred to his own, 
Nevertheless, we are told that he won very easily. Like 
many another horse since his day, he appears to have shown 
the best form of his career at Epsom, because at Newmarket 
in the autumn, in a race for which he started favourite, he was 
beaten by the afore-mentioned Julia and also by Duxbury and 
Gulliver, who had finished fifth and fourth to him respectively 
in the Derby. Then, again, at the Craven Meeting in 1803 
he was beaten for a Sweepstakes by two more of his Derby 
rivals, Orlando and the Young Eclipse colt. With that 
failure all trace of him comes to an end. The Derby of 1802 
was, indeed, an event on which it is needless to dwell, because 
none of the horses that competed were in the slightest degree 
distinguished -for- smartness. The Young Eclipse colt after- 
wards started an odds-on favourite for the St. Leger, but 
could not secure one of the first three places. The winner 
was Lord Fitzwilliam’s colt Orville, an infinitely better horse 
than any of the competitors in the Derby, while at the stud 
he also had a very successful career, for he was the sire of 
Octavius and Emilius, winners of the Derby in 1812 and 1823; 
while three of his grandsons and one great-grandson also won 
the Derby. 

Buckle rode Tyrant to victory ; and thereby hangs a tale. 
He had taken long odds that he would this year win both the 
Derby and the Oaks. Having accomplished half the feat, he 


asked and received permission to ride Mr. Wastell’s filly, 
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Scotia, in the Oaks. The contemporary chroniclers declared 
that she was beaten three times between Tattenham Corner and 
home, but Buckle prevailed upon her to make one more 
effort, and she got up in the last stride to win by a_ head. 
Never, it was said, had a race been so cleverly snatched out of 
the fire. 


Sir Hedworth Williamson, one of the “ Northern lights” 
of the Turf, had the peculiar distinction of making only two 
attempts to win the Derby and succeeding on 
1803. each occasion. His first triumph was scored 
Ditto. with Ditto, who is almost always referred to as 
“Williamson’s Ditto,” and his second with Pan. 
The baronetey which Sir Hedworth adorned was created 
in 1642. It is associated territorially with East Markham, 
Nottinghamshire, but the family have important interests in 
the county of Durham. One of the most noteworthy features 
about the Derby of 1803 was the fact that three of the half- 
dozen competitors were by Sir Peter Teazle, and that they 
finished first, second and third. The winner, Ditto, was an 
own brother to Walton. They were the successive produce of 
the mare Arethusa, whose sire was Dungannon, second to 
Saltram in the Derby of 1783. Walton was much the better 
horse of the two, and became the sire of Partisan, the out- 
come of a mating with the Duke of Grafton’s mare Parasol, 
who, curiously enough, beat Walton for the Jockey Club 
Plate in 1805.  Partisan’s son, Gladiator, was the sire of 
Sweetmeat. 


Ditto was one of five horses Sir Hedworth Williamson 
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had in training in 1803, and his only race as a three-year-old 
was the Derby, which he won very easily. He started second 
favourite to Sir Frank Standish’s candidate, Brother to 
Stamford. — It will be remembered that Stamford himself was 
a hot favourite for the Derby of 1797, but managed to finish 
fourth only. His brother improved on that performance 
because he was placed third to Ditto and Lord Grey’s Sir 
Oliver ; but the advance would scarcely be sufficient to satisfy 
Sir Frank. The weights were altered this year from 8 st. 3 lb. 
and 7 st. 12 Ib. to 8 st. 5 lb. and 8 st. 

As a four-year-old Ditto was again only called upon to take 
part in one race. This was the contest for the Claret Stakes 
at Newmarket, in which he reasserted his superiority over 
Brother to Stamford and another of his Opponents in the 
Derby, Sir H. T. Vane’s colt, Discussor. The following year 
Ditto defeated Castrel and ten others for the Craven Stakes, 
but the same week was unexpectedly beaten in a Match over 
the Beacon Course by another colt by Sir Peter belonging to 
Lord Foley. At Guildford, in June, he won a King’s Plate, 
and then retired into private life and obscurity. It only 
remains to be added that Sir Oliver was second favourite 
for the St. Leger of 1803, but finished third, the winner 
being Lord Strathmore’s Remembrancer, who was also at 
the head of the list of quotations, Brother to Stam- 
ford further besmirched his reputation by running unplaced at 
Doncaster. 
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Perseverance, extending over a period of twenty-two years, 
in the course of which he was repeatedly dis- 
1804. appointed, at last enabled the Earl of Egremont 
Hannibal. t° win his second Derby with Hannibal in 1804. 
Under the heading ** Epsom Races,” the following 

appeared in the 77zmes on Friday, May 18, 1804 -— 

“ Notwithstanding the unpromising appearance of the morning, Epsom 
Races were very fully attended yesterday. Much expectation was formed 
from the characters of the horses that were entered to run for the Derby 
Stakes. The bets at starting were :— 

20 to ro against Mr. Witson’s Waxy Colt. 
22 to ro against Hannibal. 

35 to ro against Zodiac. 

40 to To against Hippocampus. 

“The Waxy Colt made all the play, and there was severe running between 
him and Hippocampus till Hannibal came up at Tattenham Corner, and won 
easy. The race was run in less time than was ever remembered ; and so good 
a one has not happened for many years.” 

Hannibal was a descendant of the Godolphin Arabian, but 
not through Cade and Matchem, like all the other members of 
this family that have secured Derby honours. He traced back 
to the imported eastern horse through Driver, Trentham, 
Sweepstakes and the Gower Stallion. It was an independent 
“line” of blood, that unfortunately possessed but little vitality, 
for it soon ceased to exist. Hannibal appears to have been 
but a moderate animal, and won the Derby because he was 
opposed by even worse horses than himself. The Epsom race 
was the only one he managed to win, unless a Match at Ascot. 


for which he received forfeit, be counted in his favour. He 
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did not run prior to the Derby. At Brighton, where, as the 
Derby winner, he carried 7 Ib, extra (winners of the Oaks and 
of the Ascot Stakes were similarly penalised), he was beaten 
for the Pavilion Stakes, and at the same meeting was beaten 
for a Sweepstakes by Hippocampus, who was third to him in 
the Derby. The following year he was third of four for the 
Claret Stakes, the successful horse being Mr. Wilson’s 
Pavilion, second in the Derby. Finally, Hannibal was matched 
against Mr. Mellish’s Sancho (winner of the St. Leger the 
previous year) at Brighton for 1,000 guineas at even weichts. 
Odds of 11 to 10 were laid on Hannibal, but he was beaten, 
and that ends the story of his racing career. He was a 
nonentity. Sancho was clearly the best colt of his year, for 
he defeated Pavilion in a Match for 3,000 guineas over four 
niles. 

William Arnull, who rode Hannibal to victory at Epsom, 
was nineteen years of age at the time. He won the Derby 
again in 1812 and yet again in 1814. One authority describes 
him as “a merry little fellow, up to all kinds of queer games.” 


“The Druid” tells us that Arnull was considered a very fair 
finisher, but a bad judge of pace. Wasting was a sore burden 
to him; but in a moment of enthusiasm he performed the 
feat of knocking off 7 Ib. in one day by walking twice 
from Newmarket to Kennett. Robinson, who had * walked ” 
with him in the morning, went along with him again in the 
afternoon in plain dress to encourage him. On another 
occasion when returning from a long and somewhat painful 
walk—for he was sadly afflicted with gout—he came across an 
itinerant musician. Addressing him, he said: “I have heard 


that music cheers the weary soldier ; why should it not cheer 
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the wasting jockey? Play a tune and walk before me into: 
Newmarket!” When his riding days were over, Arnull 


became trainer to Lord Lichfield. 


The Petworth Stud was now sailing along on a full flowing 
tide. With Cardinal Beaufort, a son ‘of his favourite horse 


Gohanna (whose fee at this time was 25 guineas, 


1805. increased three years later to 50 guineas) 
Cardina! Lord Egremont won the Derby again in 1805. 
Beaufort. [he Earl made a great study of breeding, and 


occasionally carried the principle of in-breeding 
to an extraordinary extent. One of his fillies was by Little 
John, by Octavius, out of Rectory, also by Octavius. She, 
appropriately enough, received the name of Incest. If the end 
justifies the means, Lord Egremont could not be blamed, for 
he won both the Derby and the Oaks five times. 

The Derby was Cardinal Beaufort’s first race. His victory 
would appear not to have been in the least expected, for odds 
of 20 to 1 were laid against him at the start. As a matter of 
fact, Lord Egremont fully expected to see his colours borne 
to victory, but by Impostor, a son of Waxy, who, in some very 
spirited speculation, was a slightly better favourite than Lord 
Grosvenor's Plantagenet. Indeed, although there were fifteen 
runners, the contest was regarded virtually as a match between 
these two. While, therefore, Lord Egremont must have been 
greatly annoyed when he saw the favourite living only too well 
up to his name, his vexation would be assuaged to some extent 
by the performance of his second string, who, after an exciting 


tussle, beat Plantagenet by a neck. A somewhat serious 
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accident happened while the race was being run, for a colt by 
Dungannon, out of Flirtilla, was thrown down by coming in 
contact with a man who imprudently stepped on to the track 
before all the competitors had_ passed. Happily, the jockey 
involved in the spill escaped with some bad bruises. 

At Brighton that year Cardinal Beaufort won a couple of 
races, but shortly afterwards suffered two defeats at Lewes, 
Walton, then a six-year-old, beating him the second time. After 
this he was sold to Mr. Ladbroke, who subsequently transferred 
him to a Mr. Arthur. For both of them he won races at 
Newmarket. In 1807 he was owned successively by Mr. 
Shakspear, Mr. Mellish and Mr. Lloyd, and won prizes for 
all. The next year he again changed hands, his new owner 
being General Gower, and for him likewise he won races at 
Newmarket and Brighton. By this time he had well earned 
the retirement which he obtained, but no trace of his subsequent 
career is to be found in the Calendar. 

Cardinal -Beaufort was ridden in the Derby by Denis 
FitzPatrick who, as his name implies, was an Irishman, and it 
was at the Curragh, and on other Irish racecourses, that he first 
gained fame as a jockey. In 1788, however, he was persuaded 
to come over to England, and was entrusted with the mount 
on Diamond in the famous match against Hambletonian at 
Newmarket. He afterwards rode for Lord Claremont and the 
Earl of Egremont. The year after winning the Derby on 
Cardinal Beaufort he died at Newmarket, aged 41. _ Buckle, the 
premier jockey of his day, always entertained a high opinion 
of FitzPatrick, and many were the occasions on which they 


opposed each other in strenuous finishes. 
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In 1806 the Earl of Egremont came within a few inches of 
winning the Derby for the third time in succession. He ran 
two colts, Trafalgar and Hedley, both by 


1806. Gohanna. The former was beaten a short 


. a Ao r , - ay <a ~ Als 3/2 Dr aasice 
Paris. head only by Lord Foley’s candidate, Paris. 


If that slight margin had been the other way 
round the head of the Wyndham family would have established 
a record destined to remain unbeaten to the present day, 
because no owner has succeeded in winning the race in three 
successive years. Nor does this expression of regret exhaust 
the measure of disappointment, for it so happened that Lord 
Egremont won the Derby in 1807. If, therefore, Trafalgar 
had realised his hopes, he would have had the extraordinary 
felicity of capturing the great Epsom prize four times “ off the 
reel.” However, the achievement as it stands is one of a very 
remarkable character. 

Paris was a colt by Sir Peter Teazle, out of Horatia. He 
was, consequently, another ‘*‘ Brother to Stamford.” Stamford 
himself was favourite for the Derby of 1797, but finished 
fourth only. The colt who was known as “Brother to 
Stamford” was favourite for the Derby of 1803, but could do 
no better than secure third place. Both these horses belonged 
to Sir Frank Standish. To him, then, it must have been 
particularly galling to see Paris gain the coveted prize when he 
once more supplied the favourite in a filly by Mr. Teazle, out 
of the Yellow mare, otherwise the Perdita filly, with whom he 
had won the Oaks in 1786. But such happenings as this are 
the very essence of racing luck. How it came to pass that 
Paris belonged to the third Lord Foley and not to Sir Frank 
Standish is not quite clear, but it is reasonable to presume that 
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the latter had had enough of the offspring of Sir Peter and 
Horatia after the disappointment he experienced in 1803, and 
so parted with the mare and her foal, and by so doing made a 
present of the Derby to the purchaser. That the deal was 
effected after Paris was born is to be inferred from the fact that 
the colt was nominated by his breeder for the Produce Sweep- 
stakes, which he won at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting in 
1806, the only race in which he 
ran before the Derby. On that 
occasion Paris had but one 
Opponent, and odds of 6 to 1 
were laid on him. 

A brief description of the 
Derby of 1806, which has been 
treasured for our edification, 
informs us that the race started 
at half-past one. When the 
fieldreached Tattenham Corner, 
Trafalgar was in front. Paris, 
who was pulling for his head, 
lay just behind. Nearing the 
distance, the two drew away 


from the others, Paris having 


gone up to Trafalgar’s withers. 


MR. JOHN CLARK. 
On they went, neck and neck, Judge, 1806-1832. 


until within a few yards of the winning post. Then Shepherd, 
the rider of Paris, “made a desperate push,” and his mount 
got up to win by about half a head. On the Saturday of the 
same week, Paris failed to concede 5 lb. to a brother to 


Cardinal Beaufort, on whom slight odds were laid. At the 
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Newmarket First October Meeting, Paris met Cardinal 
Beaufort himself in a Match over the Abingdon Mile for 
200 guineas. The four-year-old conceded 8 Ib. and won. 
According to the present weight-for-age scale, a four-year-old 
should in October, over a mile, give a three-year-old 7 lb. The 
same day Paris was beaten for a Sweepstakes Across the Flat. 

The following year, Paris won a Match at each of the three 
Spring Meetings at Newmarket, but at York he was twice beaten 
for Sweepstakes, and failed again in a similar contest at the 
Newmarket First October Meeting. Not content with beating 
Lord Foley’s horse with Cardinal Beaufort and his brother, the 
Earl of Egremont, still seeking vengeance for the loss of the 
1806 Derby, matched Trafalgar against Paris at the Craven 
Meeting in 1808. The contest was over the Beacon Course 
for 500 guineas, and Trafalgar won it. This defeat brought 
the racing career of Paris to a close. He was to have taken 
part in two more matches, but paid forfeit for both. What 
afterwards became of him is not recorded in the chronicles of 
the Turf. 

John Shepherd, who rode Paris in the Derby, was born at 
Cockhill, near York, in 1765. Small, and light in weight, he was 
fitted by nature for a jockey, and when twelve years of age 
entered the service of a trainer at Moor Monkton, near his 
home. Four years later he was engaged by a Malton trainer 
named Searle, for whom he made his first public appearance 
in the saddle in 1784. He quickly made headway in his 
profession, and was eventually engaged by the Hon. Richard 
Lumley Savile (afterwards Lord Scarbrough) to train and ride 
his horses. He remained for several more years at Malton, but 


eventually went to Newmarket as trainer and jockey to Lord 
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Foley at a salary of £200 per annum. At headquarters “ he 
refuted that absurd prejudice against a Yorkshire jockey and 
proved that, like a Singleton, a Jackson and many others, he 
could ride in the South as well as over any course in the North 
without serving an apprenticeship in the school at Newmarket.” 
Subsequently, Shepherd became jockey to Sir M. M. Sykes, 
whose horses he rode for nine years. He had his last mount 
at the Manchester Meeting in 1824. He was looked upon as 
the best jockey of his day in four-mile heats. The latter part 
of his life was spent at Malton in somewhat reduced 
circumstances, the expenses of a large family having swallowed 
up his savings. Throughout his career he enjoyed a reputation 


for honesty and integrity. 


The Earl of Egremont had, in 1807—when the weights 
were altered to 8 st. 7 Ib. and 8 st. 2 Jb.—the pleasure of 
winning the Derby for the fourth time. And 

1807. again was his satisfaction intensified by the fact 
Biseaa: that the successful horse, Election, was a son of 
Gohanna. Mr. Lake’s Coriolanus, who finished 
third, was also by the Petworth sire, whose fee had now been 
raised to 50 guineas, a very substantial figure in those days. 
Sir Peter Teazle, notwithstanding his great success, was at 
25 guineas only; Beningbrough (quartered at Middleham), 
at 25 guineas; Trumpator (standing at Newmarket), at 
20 guineas; Sorcerer and Whiskey (at Great-Barton, Bury 
St. Edmuna’s, Sir Charles Bunbury’s place), at 15 guineas and 
10 guineas respectively ; while Waxy, who was at Newmarket, 


was advertised to stand at 10 guineas. Gohanna, there- 
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fore, was, so far as his fee was concerned, the St. Simon 
of his day, 

The Derby was the first race in which Election took part, 
and the only one in which he ran as a three-year-old. There 
were thirteen competitors, but only four of them appear to have 
been fancied to any extent. Election was the favourite 
at 3 to 1, the Duke of Grafton’s Musician was backed at 7 tO 
and Lord C. Somerset’s Job Thornberry and Mr. Christopher 
Wilson’s Giles Scroggins at 4 to r each. The chroniclers of 
the day described the contest as a very fine one. In the 
earlier portion of the race Giles Scroggins made the running, 
but, nearing the distance, he was headed by the outsider, 
Coriolanus. Immediately afterwards, however, Election 
appeared on the scene. The challenge of Lord Egremont’s 
horse was an irresistible one, and overhauling Coriolanus, he 
won by a length from Giles Scroggins, who had repassed 
Mr. Lake’s horse close home. 

Two of the unplaced horses, Mungo and Lewis, belonged 
to the Prince of Wales, though they ran in the name of 
Mr. Delmé Radcliffe. The latter managed His Royal 
Highness’s stud. The Prince had renewed his association with 
the Turf five years previously, his training quarters being at 
Albury Grange, near Winchester. The horses were placed 
under the care of old Sam Chifney’s brother-in-law, a man 
named Smallman, who had officiated as private trainer to the 
Earl of Oxford, in Herefordshire. Young Sam had been with 
Smallman for some time, and went to Albury Grange for a few 
weeks before proceeding to Newmarket to become attached to 
the establishment of Perren, one of. the most successful 


trainers of the day. During his brief stay at Albury Grange, 
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Sam the younger donned the Royal jacket for the first time, to 
be beaten a short head in a race at Stockbridge. 

Before long the Prince’s horses were removed to the 
Pavilion Stables at Brighton, and eventually were sent to 
Perren’s at Newmarket, where Smallman still had charge of 
them. At the time of the Escape scandal His Royal Highness 
had vowed that he would never again set foot on Newmarket 
Heath, and that vow he kept. One can imagine that it went 
somewhat against the grain to send his horses to be trained at 
the headquarters of the Jockey Club, but he no doubt found 
the force of circumstances too strong to be overborne, and so 
reluctantly yielded to the persuasions of Mr. Delmé Radcliffe 
and others. When the Prince retired from the tie tineer Zone 
he informed Sam Chifney that if ever he owned horses again 
their old relationship would be renewed; and His Royal 
Highness was as good as his word. But in 1803 the famous old 
jockey's riding career came to an end, and he left Newmarket 
to live in London on a pension of £200 granted him by his 
Royal master and friend. In 1805 the Prince’s colours were 
handed on to Sam junior, as the result of a brilliant race he 
rode for Perren’s stable on Lord Darlington’s Pavilion at the 
First Spring Meeting. The event was the New Claret Stakes, 
and the competitors included Hannibal (W. Arnull), Sancho 
(Buckle) and Pelisse (Clift), the winners of the Derby. Se 
Leger and the Oaks the previous year. When they assembled 
at the post one of the jockeys contemptuously asked young 
Sam if he had ‘come to look on,” but, to the astonishment 
of everybody, and especially of Lord Darlington and Perren, 
he landed Pavilion a winner by two lengths. The achievement 
was the making of the lad, then only eighteen years old. 
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But we have wandered away from Election. Not that 
there is much more to be said about him, although he 
continued in training till 1811. He won many races, but 
they were mostly of a minor character. When he quitted the 
Turf he went to the Royal Stud at Hampton Court at a fee 
of ten guineas. His success as a stallion was, however, very 
small. Apparently, he was eventually sold to the Duke of 
Grafton, for he died at Euston in 1821. By way of completing 
the story of the Derby of 1807, it may be added that Giles 
Scroggins was transferred to Lord Darlington, who mercifully 
re-named him Master Goodall, but he seems to have been no 
more remunerative a possession than the majority of the 


animals his lordship acquired by purchase. 


LORE AND! WitikE BON E. 


Arethusa was a good friend to Sir Hedworth Williamson. 
Mated with Sir Peter Teazle, she produced in successive years 
Walton and Ditto, the latter of whom won the 

1808. Derby in 1803; an alliance with St. George, 


Pad another son of Highflyer, resulted in Pan, who 
won the Derby of 1808. Pan's victory was 
altogether unexpected ; in proof of which statement it is only 
necessary to mention that, although there were only ten 
runners, odds of 25 to 1 were betted against him. The colt 
had not been seen on a racecourse before he went to Epsom, 
and, as Sir Hedworth maintained only a small stud, there had 
probably been no satisfactory means of ascertaining his merits. 


The favourite this year was the Duke of Grafton’s candidate, 
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a brown colt by Sir Peter, named Vandyke, who, before he 
competed in the Derby, had won two Sweepstakes at New- 
market. In the second of these races he defeated another son 
of Sir Peter, Lord Grosvenor’s Chester, who had been so well 
tried that he started favourite. Chester finished third for 
the Derby «with odds) of 20 to 1 Jaid against him. The 
second favourite at Epsom was the Prince of Wales's 
Rubens, by Buzzard: and yet another son of Sir Peter, 
Mr. Sitwell’s Clinker, was backed at 5 tor. Clinker became 
the sire of Clinkerina, the dam of Humphrey Clinker, sire 
of Melbourne. 

This Derby was a great betting race, and the contest itself 
was declared to have been one of the finest ever witnessed. 
Brighton Lass, a filly by Gohanna, carrying the colours of 
Lord Egremont (who also ran Scorpion), took the lead 
immediately after the start, and kept it until after rounding 
Tattenham Corner. Clinker and Vandyke then went to the 
front, but at the distance they were headed by Rubens, and the 
onlookers prepared to greet the success of the Royal colours 
ina befitting manner. A few moments later, however, Pan 
appeared on the scene, and after an exciting strugele with the 
Prince’s horse, won the race by half a length, thanks to a 
masterly display of jockeyship. The victorious rider was 
Frank Collinson, who was born at Catwick, in Holderness, 
Yorkshire. His father was a tenant farmer under Mr. Bethell, 
the confederate of Mr. John Pratt, through whose instru- 
mentality Collinson and his brother William, who was also a 
jockey and trainer, entered the racing stables of Christopher 
Jackson at Middleham. Frank Collinson’s journey to Epsom 
to ride Pan resulted in a long illness, which caused his death 
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in 1812, at theage of thirty-nine. At one of the inns where 
he put up for the night he was placed in a damp bed. 

That the defeat of Vandyke by Pan was no fluke was 
demonstrated the following year, when they again met in a 
Sweepstakes at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting. 
Chester was the only other runner, and the three finished in 
exactly the same order as in the Derby. Odds of 11 to 10 
were laid against Pan and 6 to 5 against Vandyke. At the 
First October Meeting Pan and Vandyke competed for a 
King’s Plate over the Beacon Course. In the meantime, 
Vandyke had won the Claret Stakes, beaten Rubens in a 
Match, won another Match and also a Subscription Purse. 
These achievements had so increased his reputation that 
he started favourite for the Plate at evens, odds of 2 to 1 
being laid against Pan. The public displayed a wise dis- 
crimination, for this time the Derby winner was beaten by 
the Duke of Grafton’s horse. At the Houghton Meeting, 
Pan started favourite for a handicap, but was beaten by a five- 
year-old mare to whom he was giving 11 lb. He was then 
sold to Lord Sackville, for whom, in the course of the next 
three seasons, he won eleven races. In 1813 he went to the 
stud at Lilley, near Luton, Bedfordshire. His fee was 
5 guineas only. Asa sire he was not a great success. 

Rubens was one of three notable sons of Buzzard, the other 
two being Castrel and Selim. They were all out of the same 
mare, a daughter of Alexander, son of Eclipse. After the 
Derby, Rubens was sold to Lord Darlington, for whom the 
same year he won the Pavilion Stakes at Brighton, beating 
Vandyke. At Newmarket the following year he defeated 


Chester, and twelve months later he won the Craven Stakes. 


PORT 17, 


Altogether he won seven races. He then went to the stud and 
became one of the most popular stallions of the day. He was 
the sire of 231 winners of £73,000, to say nothing of thirty- 
thiee! cups anda bowl He died-an 1829. In addition to 
Castrel, Selim and Rubens, the Alexander mare produced, to 
Buzzard, Bronze, who, on being put to Clinker, bred “Sister to 


Busto,” the maternal great-granddam of Cremorne. 


In the brief sketch of the career of the third Duke of 
Grafton given in connection with the Derby of 1802, it was 
shown that during the last few years of his life he 

1809. devoted most of his time to religious exercises, 
Pope. leaving his sons, the Earl of Euston (who was 

to succeed him in 18rr) and the Rev. Lord 

Henry FitzRoy to manage his racing stud. It may be, there- 
fore, that the defeat of Vandyke by Pan was a matter of 
absolute indifference to him. However, if perchance he did 
still take an interest in his worldly affairs, any disappointment 
occasioned by the failure of Vandyke would be more than 
obliterated by the victory of Pope in the Derby of 1809, and 
the triumph of Whalebone in 1810. Both were by Waxy, son 
of Pot-8-os, and winner of the Derby in 1792; and while Pope 
was out of Prunella, Whalebone was out of Prunella’s daughter, 
Penelope. The British Turf owes an inestimable debt to the 
judgment and foresight of the Duke of Grafton. It is 
impossible to calculate the influence he exerted on the develop- 
ment of the thoroughbred. How much of his success was the 
result of his discernment in realising the potentialities of Waxy, 


and how much was due to the inherent qualities of Pruneila 
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and her daughters, it is hard to say. In any case, he, or his 
advisers, must be credited with the brilliant consequences of the 
mating of Waxy with the famous Euston mares. 

In his invaluable “Handbook,” the late Mr. Joseph 
Osborne discusses this subject in so illuminating a way that a 


quotation is not only excusable but desirable. 


“Waxy, happily, was endowed with the great vitality of his sire (Pot-8-0s), 
which he transmitted in a remarkable degree to all his descendants. Like his 
sire, he was closely inbred to the Darley Arabian, both on the male and female 
side. . . . The Duke of Grafton was doubtless impressed with the success 
that attended the mating of Eclipse with Herod mares, and consequently put 
Prunella (a winner of three prizes for his Grace), a daughter of the unbeaten 
Highflyer, the best son of Herod, to Waxy; having previously mated her with 
Trumpator, Pot-8-os, Whiskey and Worthy, with the result of his breeding 
Penelope to the first-named, Parasol to Pot-8-os, Pelisse and Pioneer to Whiskey, 
and Podargus to Worthy, with all of whom (Pioneer excepted) he was successful 
on the racecourse. With Penelope he won eighteen races ; with Parasol, thirty- 
one; with Pelisse, seventeen (including the Oaks); and with Podargus, two. 
Prun:tla was then put to Waxy, with the result of breeding Waxy Pope, who won 
the Derby and fifteen other races for the Duke of Grafton, after which he was 
purchased by the Marquis of Sligo and taken to Ireland, where he was the sire 
of thirty-nine winners of prizes worth £11,430 and seven cups. Prunella’s next 
produce was Pledge, also by Waxy, who won two races, and at the stud, on 
being put to Soothsayer, bred Tiresias for the Duke of Portland, who won the 


Derby with him in 1819.” 

Mr. Osborne then goes on to give some particulars of the 
stud achievements of Penelope, a recital of which can more 
appropriately be given when we come to Whalebone’s Derby. 
To the foregoing it may be added that to Waxy, Prunella also 
bred Pope Joan, who in successive years produced Tontine 
(winner of the One Thousand Guineas), Turcoman (winner of 
the Two Thousand), and Turquoise (winner of the Oaks). It 
can, therefore, safely be claimed for Prunella that she was one 
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of the greatest mares whose records are treasured in the Stud 
Book. 

Prunella’s son Pope, with whom we are more immediately 
concerned, was generally called Waxy Pope. The qualifica- 
tion was necessary at the time to distinguish him from another 
horse named Pope, by Shuttle, and so spoken of as Shuttle 
Pope. When Pope was foaled, Waxy was standing at Euston 
ata fee of 10 guineas, but he afterwards went to Newmarket, 
where he died in 1818. The Derby was Pope’s first race, and 
his success created as much astonishment as that of Pan twelve 
months previously. The prize was supposed to be at the 
mercy of Mr. Christopher Wilson’s representative, a chestnut 
colt named Wizard, by Sorcerer, who, after winning a Sweep- 
stakes at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, had scored in the 
first contest for the Two Thousand Guineas, beating Robin, 
Fair Star and Osprey, all of whom subsequently opposed him 
in the Derby. So great was the impression created by 
Wizard’s performance in the Two Thousand, that odds of 
11 to 8 were laid on him at Epsom. And he all but justified 
the confidence thus shown by his supporters, for, taking up the 
running immediately after entering the straight, he retained the 
lead until three or four strides from the winning post. Then, 
however, Goodisson, who had all the while been lying well up 
on Pope, made a supreme effort, and landed his mount a winner 
by a neck. What excitement there must have been to be sure ! 
We can readily picture the scene—the rueful countenances of 
the favourite’s party and the beaming smiles on the faces of 
the fielders. ‘‘ What was most remarkable,” says Orton in his 
Annals, ‘‘ Goodisson had only one bet, which was 80 to 10 


against Pope. He rode his horse with great skill and judg- 
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ment, and gave great satisfaction to all.” He was Thomas 
Goodisson, son of Richard Goodisson, for many years jockey 
and trainer to the Duke of Queensberry. He acquired a big 
reputation as a rider, and held a retainer for many years from 
the Duke of York. He also had the good fortune to be 
connected with the Duke of Grafton’s powerful stable at New- 
market, and at various times rode horses belonging to Sir 
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POPE AND WIZARD. 


Charles Bunbury, and other prominent owners. In 1813 and 
again in 1815 he rode the winners of both the Oaks and the 
Derby. He was also successful in the Derby of 1822, when he 
rode the Duke of York's colt Moses to victory. He died at 
Newmarket in 1840, aged 58. 

Pope was unbeaten as a three-year-old. He walked over 


for a Sweepstakes at Ascot; won the Lilley-Hoo Stakes at 
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Newmarket in October; walked over in a Subscription race ; 
won the Garden Stakes, and received forfeit in two Matches. 
Wizard’s only other race that year was in the St. Leger, for 
which he started at 10 to 1 and finished fourth, the winner 
being the Duke of Hamilton’s Ashton. At the First October 
Meeting the following year Pope and Wizard met in the 
inevitable Match. The contest was Across the Flat for 
200 guineas. Wizard gave his Epsom conqueror 3 Ib., which 
clearly reveals the opinion of Mr, Christopher Wilson with 
regard to the result of the Derby. The public thought him 
unduly optimistic, and laid odds of 2 to 1 on Pope, but the 
laugh rested with the Yorkshireman, for Wizard won. A fort- 
night later Pope won a Sweepstakes Across the Flat, with odds 
of 5 to 1 betted against him. Lord Foley’s Spaniard was 
favourite at 3 to ron. This horse Spaniard was poisoned with 
arsenic the following year, together with several other horses, 
some miscreant having put the drug in their water. A special 
reference is made to the matter in the Calendar, vinegar being 
specially recommended as an antidote. It should be added that 
at the Houghton Meeting in 1810, Pope and Spaniard were 
equal favourites for the quaintly-named Tortoise Stakes A.F. 
Spaniard ran second and Pope unplaced, so we may take it that 
the latter was not really a first-class horse, 

It was at the end of his four-year-old days that Pope was 
sold to Lord Sligo, for whom he competed in seven races, and 
won three of them, including a walk over. Wizard this year 
won four times, and then both he and Pope retired to the 
stud, the latter proceeding to Ireland ; but he died at Clearwell 
in 1831. Wizard was stationed at Elmsall, near Ferrybridge, 


Yorkshire, at a fee of 10 guineas. 
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Whalebone, who in 1810 won for the Duke of Grafton his 
third Derby, was one of the greatest thoroughbreds ever 
foaled. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 

1810. to pick out a racehorse of the present day in 

NA aTe whose pedigree the name of this wonderful son 
bone. ©f Waxy and Penelope does not occur many 
times. No fewer than thirty-nine other Derby 
winners trace back to him in the direct male line. That fact 
is of itself sufficient to prove his amazing prepotency. Through 
his son Camel we got, in succeeding generations, Touchstone, 
Newminster, Lord Clifden and Hampton; and through Sir 
Hercules came Birdcatcher, The Baron, Stockwell, Doncaster, 
Bend Or and Ormonde, Oxford, Sterling and Isonomy. A 
whole volume could be filled by recounting the achievements of 
this amazing family. 

It has been well said that Penelope is the most epoch- 
making mare to be found in the Stud Book. By Trumpator, 
a grandson of Matchem, she was bred by the Duke of Grafton 
in 1798, being the eldest daughter of Prunella, whose record 
will be found set forth a few pages back. Like his con- 
temporary, the Earl of Egremont, the Duke of Grafton was a 
firm believer in in-breeding, and when Penelope had finished 
her racing career, in the course of which she gained considerable 
distinction, his Grace mated her with Waxy, “for the reason,” 
says Mr. Osborne, ‘that she, being herself in-bred to the 
Godolphin Arabian, of whom there were five strains in her, 
would be most suitably mated if put to a horse in whom there 
were three strains of the Godolphin, two of which he obtained 
from his sire, Pot-8-os.” The result was marvellous, as the 


following epitome of the mare's record at the stud shows :-— 
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PENELOPES PRODUCE. 


No. of 
Prizes. 
1806 b.f. unnamed, by Waxy... Won I 
Including the Derby. 
1807 br. c. Whalebone ,, ,, es 20 Sire of 252 winners of 
£81,683. Died 1831. 
Sold to Lord Jersey, 
Taos) heh Wen rae es and dam of Middle- 
} ton, winner of the 
Derby. 
7 Sire of 58 winners of 
1809 b.c. Woful an eT 2 33,589. Went to 
Germany. 
18to_ ch. f. Wilful wanes: ae 85 2 Went to Ireland. 
1811 _ br. f. Wire te as wees 9 
ane the Derby. 
1812 b.c. Whisker 3h os Sota ¥e 13 Sire of 167 winners of 
| 455,140. Died 1832. 
Including the St. Leger. 
1814 b.c. Waterloo Walton eeeeames 3 Sire of 37 winners of 
411,754. 
1816 b.c. Wildfire PANE E Sy Mecho Fae ° Went to Germany. 
1817 ch. c. Windfall eae Bee. Ap ° Only ran once. 
Dam of Oxygen, winner 
181g _ ch. f. Whizgig ye sulbensi secu nee. 7 a the One Thousand 
Guineas. 
1822 ch. f. Waltz Se LEGELOnue eames I ann of Morisca. 
1823 b.c. Wamba pam Cerin eran 3 Sire of Jeroboam. 


Penelope missed to Vandyke in 1813; to Selim in 1815; to Waxy in 1818; 
to Rubens in 1820 ; to Scud in 1821, and died early in 1824. 

The foregoing interesting details may be amplified. For 
instance, Web was the dam of Filagree, whose daughter, 
Cobweb, won the One Thousand and the Oaks: and not only 
did Web’s son Middleton win the Derby, but it is said that 
another of her sons, Glenartney, would have done so had he 
not been pulled to let’ Mameluke win. Woful was the sire of 
Zinc, who won the One Thousand and Oaks. Two cf 
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Whalebone’s sons, Lapdog and Spaniel, won the Derby, and 
_another of his sons, Defence, was the great-grandsiré of 
Gladiateur, the only French-bred colt who has gained classic 
honours at Epsom. To Whalebone’s sons Camel and Sir 
Hercules, reference has already been made. Kingcraft, the 
Derby winner in 1870, was a great-great-grandson of Whisker, 
whose daughter, Emma, was the dam _ of Mundig and 
Cotherstone, both winners of the Derby, and of Mowerina, the 
dam of West Australian, another Epsom hero. 

Having thus endeavoured to do something like justice to 
Penelope, let us turn to the story of Whalebone’s life on the Turf. 
He made his first public appearance at the Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting in 1810, when he won the Newmarket Stakes 
after running a dead heat with Mr. Vansittart’s grey colt, 
Treasurer, by Stamford. The Derby was the next race in 
which he took part. In this contest he was ridden by Clift, 
who was on Waxy, the sire of Whalebone, when he won at 
Epsom, and also on Ditto, the successful horse in 1803. Never 
had jockey an easier ride than Clift on Whalebone, who, 
jumping away in front, led from start to finish, and won very 
easily, thus demonstrating that he was well endowed with both 
staying power and speed. Whalebone started favourite 
at2to1z. Having received forfeit in a Match, and walked over 
for a Subscription Purse, he essayed, at the Houghton Meeting, 
the task of conceding Treasurer 7 |b. over the Ditch In 
Course. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on the Derby winner, but 
he was beaten. The same week he won two other matches 
and received forfeit in two more. 

Having won several races in 1811 and 1812, Whalebone 


was, in the middle of the latter year, sold to Mr. R. Ladbroke, 
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a banker and an intimate friend of the Duke of York, for 
whom he won the Gold Cup at Northampton, and other races, 
including King’s Plates at Guildford and Lewes. In all he was 
beaten some half - dozen times; but these failures notwith- 
standing, his racing record is a fairly satisfactory one. At the 
same time, the breeders of the day can have had little expectation 
of the amazing success he was to achieve as a sire when he 
retired in 1815 to the stud at Petworth, where his services 
were, at the outset, obtainable on payment of ten guineas. 
When seven years of age he had been sold to Lord Egremont 
for 510 guineas, Mr. Ladbroke being under the impression that 
he would not prove a success as a sire | 

Whalebone was a mottled brown horse, with a white off- 
hind fetlock. He stood just over 15 hands. Dryman, the 
Petworth stud- groom, described him as “the lowest and 
longest and most double-jointed horse, with the best legs and the 
worst feet he ever saw.” He had a small, beautiful head, well 
set on to a powerful neck. His back was very strong and rose 
gradually from the withers. The shoulders were thick at the 
top and clear set. Such is the description of him given by 
Mr. Joseph Osborne. On the other hand, “ The Druid,” in 
Silk and Scarlet, tells us that “ Whalebone was as shabby to 
the eye as old Prunella herself. He had rather a Turkish 
pony look, and was broad and strong, with a shortish neck. 
His own feet grew very pumiced, and his mares lost their 
speed early.” Curiously enough, Sir Hercules, one of the best, 
if not the very best, of his sons, was one of the offspring of 


his later years. 
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PHANTOM TO WHISKER. 

Sir John Shelley, who won the Derby in 1811 with 
Phantom, was the head of a family that traced its descent from 

two kings of England—Henry III. and 

1811. Edward I. For a long period it was asso- 

Pibentoni: ciated territorially with Michel Grove in 
Sussex, although in the time of Edward I. 
Thomas Shelley was Lord of the Manor of Shelley, in Kent. 
The baronetcy dated from 1611; the owner of Phantom was 
the sixth holder of the title. His father before him had been 
prominently identified with the Turf and privileged to be a 
member of the Jockey Club. Sir John, who was elected a 
member in 1835, began racing when quite a young man, and 
would be forty years of age when he won the Derby the first 
time—for he was to win it again in 1824 with Cedric, a son of 
Phantom. | For many years he was the racing confederate of 
the Earl of Jersey, of whom we shall have something to say 
before long. 

Phantom, a bay horse, was a son of Walton, own brother to 
Ditto and half-brother to Pan, the two Derby winners owned by 
by Sir Hedworth Williamson. Walton was, perhaps, the best 
of Sir Peter Teazle’s sons, both on the racecourse and at the 
stud. When in training he won nineteen of the twenty six 
races in which he took part, and in addition to Phantom, his 
offspring included Nectar, winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and St. Patrick, winner of the St. Leger. Phantom 
was bred by Sir John Shelley. His dam, Julia, by Whiskey, out 
of Young Giantess, only had two foals: Vexation (a winner of 


fourteen races) was the first and Phantom the second. 
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It was at the Newmarket Craven Meeting in 1811 that 


Phantom made his first appearance in public. He must have 
been highly tried, for odds of 3 to 1 were laid that he would 
beat his three opponents; the event being a Produce Stakes. 
Phantom, however, finished second only to Lord Grosvenor's 
filly, Barossa, a daughter of Niké, who had won the Oaks 
in 1797. This defeat must have been due to greenness, because 
Barossa was not of much account: she ran unplaced in the 
Oaks a few weeks later. The Derby was the next race in 
which Phantom took part, and a very exciting race it was, 
There were sixteen competitors. The favourite, at 3 to 1, 
was Trophonius, a black colt by Sorcerer, who had won the 
Two Thousand Guineas; Phantom and Lord Darlington’s 
candidate, Hit or Miss, were equal second favourites at 5 to 1, 
and the fourth choice of speculators was Magic, another colt 
by Sorcerer. Two sons of Trumpator, Wellington and 
Merrygoround, led the field to the distance, where Magic drew 
to the front, followed by Phantom. It was only in the very 
last stride that Buckle, by a supreme effort, managed to get 
the head of Sir John Shelley’s horse in front. Jockeyship 
won the race; and Sir John had reason to be grateful to 
Buckle, for he was credited with netting £9,000 over the 
victory, a big sum in those days when bookmaking had not 
become a_thoroughly-established calling. Magic afterwards 
started favourite for the St. Leger, but was unplaced to 
Mr. Gascoigne’s Soothsayer, who, at Newmarket two years 
later, beat Phantom in a Match for 500 guineas.  Soothsayer 
had, in the meantime, been sold to Lord Foley, and at the 
stud he became the sire of Tiresias, winner of the Derby, of 


Interpreter and Riddlesworth, winners of the Two Thousand, 


an i 
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and of Filagree, the dam of Cobweb, winner of the One 
Thousand and Oaks. 

Phantom won seven other prizes before he retired to the 
stud, most of them being Matches. His last race was the 
duel with Soothsayer Across the Flat, in which both 
carried 8 st. 7 lb. The son of Walton was beaten after 
a grand struggle. As a stallion he attained great success. 
Two of his sons, Cedric and Middleton, won the Derby ; 
two other sons, Pindaric and Enamel, carried off the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and he was also the sire of Cobweb 
and of the dam of Voltaire. Phantom became blind while 


at the stud. 


At the moment when Napoleon was making his final 
preparations for the campaign which was to end in the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow, Mr. Ladbroke, 


1812. the London banker, won _ the Derby with 


Octavius Octavius, a son of Orville, who had carried 


Earl Fitzwilliam’s colours to victory in the 
St. Leger of 1802. Though of sluggish temperament, Orville 
was one of the best horses of his day, and won twenty races 
over all distances, in addition to the one at Doncaster. He 
was a bay, with black points, and stood just over 16 hands. 
When five years old he was purchased by the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV. At the close of his racing career he 
was for a time quartered at Wentbridge, near Pontefract, but 
afterwards went to Six Mile Bottom, Newmarket. We shall 
come across him again, for Emilius, another of his sons, 


won the Derby in 1823. His grandsons Cadland, Priam, 
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Plenipotentiary and Little Wonder, and_ his great-grandson 
Frederick, also gained classic honours at Epsom. 

Concerning Octavius, there is little to be written. When, as 
a three-year-old, he made his début at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting, he created surprise by winning a Sweepstakes This 
performance led to his starting second favourite to Handel for 
the Two Thousand Guineas, but he finished third only to Cwrw 
and Cato. Then came the Derby, for which Sir John Shelley’s 
Comus started favourite at 3 to 1. Manuella (who won the 
Oaks) and Whitburn were both better fancied candidates than 
Octavius. The three placed horses—Sweep, belonging to 
Lord Egremont, and Comus were second and third—were at the 
head of the field immediately after rounding Tattenham Corner, 
to which point Mr. Christopher Wilson's Wisdom had made the 
running, The three remained close together up to the distance, 
where Octavius and Sweep drew out, and, after a terrific tussle, 
Mr. Ladbroke's horse gained the verdict of “half aeniecke 
Comus finished a length behind Sweep. The only other race 
in which Octavius took part that year was the one for the 
Magna Charta Stakes at Egham in August, in which, giving 
5 Ib. to each of his three antagonists, he finished an ignominious 
last. The victor on this occasion was the Duke of York's 
Pointers, who had finished behind Octavius in the Derby. In 
1813, Octavius won a Cup at Epsom and a small prize at Stock- 
bridge, and after three failures the following year he was sold to 
Lord Egremont. He became the sire of Little John, whose son 
Frederick won the Derby in 1829. Manuella started favourite 
for the St, Leger of 1812, but ran unplaced behind Otterington, 
against whom odds of 100 to 1 were offered. Whitburn 
(another of the Derby competitors) was third favourite. 
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So far as the ‘“‘big” races were concerned, the year 1813 
_was one in which the gamblers hada splendid time. Smolensko 
(whose name recalls Buonaparte’s fatal raid on 
1813. Moscow) was favourite for, and won, the Two 
Sainicadiko: Thousand Guineas, Newmarket Stakes and 
Derby ; Music started in chief demand for the 
Oaks and was victorious; while Altisidora, the St. Leger 
heroine, was also the favourite for the great Doncaster prize. 
Only seven animals tracing their descent back to the Godolphin 
Arabian have succeeded in winning the Derby. Smolensko 
was the third of the tribe to do so. He was by Sorcerer, a son 
of Trumpator, who was a grandson of Matchem. His dam was 
Wouski, who ran second in the Oaks of 1800. At that time 
she belonged to a Mr. Hallett, whose Stickler was third in the 
Derby of 1796; but presumably she was afterwards sold to 
Sir Charles Bunbury, who bred Smolensko from her, and so was 
enabled, when seventy-three years of age, to win his third Derby. 
Sir Walter Gilbey, in his Ayreeding to Colour, claims that 
Smolensko is the only black horse that has won the Derby. 
“Sir Bevys, who won in 1879, was,” he says, “called a black ; 
but there was always a suspicion of chestnut or brown about 
him, and he is described as a brown in the Racing Calendar.” 
Sorcerer was in 1810, the year Smolensko was_ foaled. 
advertised as standing at Sir Charles Bunbury’s stud at Great 
Barton, at a fee of 25 guineas. There is then no further 
announcement respecting him until 1815, when his fee was 
raised to 30 guineas. He died in 1821. 
To Smolensko belongs the distinction of being the first horse 
to win both the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby. He 
started a hot favourite for the Newmarket race at 7 to 4, the 
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second favourite being Hocuspocus, who afterwards opposed 
him in the Derby. There were twelve runners. Music (sister 
to Handel and destined to win the Oaks) and Phosphor 
finished second and third to Smolensko. The Guineas was 
then run on the Tuesday ; on the Wednesday, Smolensko, 
with odds of 2 to 1 betted on him, won the Newmarket Stakes 
over the Ditch Mile, from nine Opponents. The Derby was 
his next race. At Epsom he had eleven antagonists, but so 
high was the reputation he had established that he Was an even 
money favourite, the Duke of Rutland’s Solyman being next in 
demand at 4 tor. The company assembled on the Downs that 
day got plenty of excitement, because up to the last few strides 
the defeat of the favourite appeared to be the most probable 
dénouement. Jumping off in front of the others. Lord Jersey's 
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colt Caterpillar, a son of Haphazard, with the redoubtable 


9, and was still in front 


_Buckle in the saddle, made the running, 


fifty yards or so from the winning-post. Then, however, 
Goodisson brought Smolensko along, and Caterpillar having no 
strength left wherewith to resist the challenge, the favourite 
beat him by half a length. The result would, no doubt, be 
agreeable to the majority of the onlookers, but it was the death 
warrant of one man. Rather than face his creditors, to whom 
he owed over £8,000, towards which he could only produce 
44,000, a bookmaker named Brograve shot himself. This 
would appear to be the first tragedy recorded in connection with 
the Derby. 

At Egham that year Smolensko scored where Octavius 
had come to grief twelve months previously, for Sir Charles 
Bunbury’s colt won the Magna Charta Stakes, but at the First 
October Meeting at Newmarket he was beaten for a Subscrip- 
tion Purse, for which odds of 4 to 1 were laid on him; anda 
fortnight later he won a Match. The following year he was 
successful in a Match at the Craven Meeting and captured a 
Sweepstakes at the First Spring Meeting, and then his racing 
career seems to have come to an end. On the death of Sir 
Charles Bunbury in 1821 he was sold to Mr. R. Wilson for 
1,300 guineas, and afterwards transferred to Mr. Theobald, of 
Stockwell, where he died in 1829. He was the sire of 
116 winners of £35,262. His name appears in the pedigree 
of Robert the Devil, who ran Bend Or to a head for the 
Derby. 
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Lord Stawell, whose colt Blucher won the Derby in 1814, 
inherited the title he bore from his mother. He was still a 
minor when he succeeded to the Peerage, but left 

1814. no successor behind him when he died in 1820. 

Bucher His only daughter married the second Lord 

Sherborne. For many years he was prominent 

on the Turf, but this triumph of Blucher is the most important 

achievement with which his name is associated ; as indeed it is 

bound to be, for what higher honour can a man gain on a 
racecourse than that of owning a Derby winner? 

Blucher was, however, a horse of no great consequence. He 
was a son of Waxy, out of Pantina, by Buzzard, so that once 
more the cross of Eclipse on Herod had proved successful. Year 
after year we have had to record the fact that the Derby winner 
did not make an appearance in public until three years of age. 
Blucher was an exception, for as a two-year-old he ran in the 
July Stakes at Newmarket, to finish unplaced. At Egham the 
same season he was second for a Sweepstakes, and at the 
Houghton Meeting he won a Sweepstakes for two-year-olds. 
Commencing the following year at the Craven Meeting, he 
competed for a Sweepstakes, which he secured, beating Vittoria, 
who had won the July Stakes. Then, a fortnight later, Blucher 
won the Newmarket Stakes. These two achievements resulted 
in his starting favourite for the Derby at 5 to 2, The Epsom 
race was a repetition of the one in which Smolensko was 
victorious twelve months previously ; for Perchance (who had 
finished second to Olive in the Two Thousand Guineas) made 
the running until close home and was then caught by Blucher, 
who won by a head. 


At Egham, in August, Blucher won the Magna Charta 
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BLUCHER. 


Stakes, but at the Second October Meeting he was beaten 
by Lord Grosvenor’s four-year-old Alcohol and by Medora 
(receiving 7 lb.), who had won the Oaks for the Duke of 
Grafton that year. The following year Blucher only ran once, 
and was then beaten for the Port Stakes at Newmarket. In 
1817 he began stud life at Marelands, near Farnham, in Surrey, 
at a fee of ten guineas. There were some fairly useful winners 


among his offspring, but none as good as himself. 


We now come to the fourth and last of the Derbies won by 
a Duke of Grafton. The third Duke, who scored with Tyrant, 
Pope and Whalebone, died in 1811, so that it was his son the 


fourth Duke who bred and owned Whisker, the hero of the 
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race in 1815. Successful as the third Duke had been on the 
Turf, his successor did even better. True, there is only this one 
Derby standing to his credit, but horses belonging 
1815. to him won the Two Thousand Guineas in 
UN Slee: 1820, 1821, 1822, and again in 1826 and 
1827. He practically farmed the One Thousand 
Guineas from 1819 to 1827 inclusive, for throughout that period 
of nine years the interposition of Lord Jersey’s filly Cobweb 
alone broke the sequence of his triumphs. Nor is this all, for 
his Grace won the Oaks seven times. The St. Leger appeared 
to have no attractions for him : at any rate, he never ran a horse 
for Doncaster’s chief prize. He died in 1844, but though he 
went on breeding racehorses to the end, he was in the later 
years of his life content to sell them as yearlings. 

Whisker was own brother to Whalebone, by Waxy, out 
of the wonderful Penelope. He was the seventh produce of his 
dam, and said to have been one of the most perfectly-shaped 
horses ever foaled. The Derby was one of thirteen prizes 
he captured on the Turf. He began by walking over for a 
Sweepstakes and receiving forfeit in a Match at the Craven 
Meeting in 1815. Evidently, therefore, he had acquired a 
very big private reputation. This is further evidenced by the 
fact that he started second favourite for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, for which, however, he ran unplaced to Tigris and 
Castanet. Notwithstanding this set-back, he was made 
favourite for the Newmarket Stakes, but Busto, a son of 
Clinker, beat him. 

All this form was wrong. In the Derby, which Whisker 
won by a short head from Raphael, Busto was third and 


Castanet unplaced. Raphael was a stable companion of Busto, 


z 
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WHISKER. 


both being the property of General Gower. Inasmuch, there- 


fore, as Busto started without a quotation—any way, there is 
none given to him in the Ca/endar—whereas Raphael was 
favourite at 7 to 2, we may assume that the latter had been 
tried much the better of the two. Frolic and Castanet were 
next in demand, while odds of 8 to 1 were offered against 
Whisker. Busto’s mission was evidently that of pacemaker, 
and right well he discharged the duty, for he was leading 
until within two hundred yards of the winning-post. Then 
Raphael passed him, to be caught by Whisker two or three 
strides from the goal and beaten a short head. Although the 
judge took no notice of him, Busto, we read, was no more 
than a neck behind the other two. Never had there been 


such a finish for the Derby. The rest of the competitors 
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were beaten off a long way. The result was not at all to the 
liking of the crowd, and after passing the post, Jackson, ‘‘ who 
rode Raphael to orders in 2 most masterly style,” was pulled 
off his horse by some people who were angered by the defeat 
of the favourite. Fortunately, he came to no harm. Shortly 
after the race Busto was sold for a large sum to Mr. Blake. 

None of the Derby horses this year took part in the 
contest for the St. Leger, which was won by that sterling 
son of Haphazard, Filho-da-Puta, who started at evens and 
won in a canter. At the First October Meeting, Whisker 
competed in the Newmarket St. Leger, but was unplaced. 
Ine thescourse’ of the next few weeks. he won a couple of 
Matches and lost one. The following year he won the Port 
Stakes and three other races for the Duke of Grafton, and 
was then sold to Lord Darlington. The remainder of his 
career on the Turf was undistinguished, and in due course 
he retired to the stud at Catterick. Swaledale, at 15 guineas, 
to be raised_a few years later to 20 guineas, for he immediately 
got several winners. Whisker died in 1832. From him was 
descended Kingeraft (winner of the Derby in 1870), through 
Economist, Harkaway and King Tom. Through another of 
his sons, The Colonel, who won the St. Leger, we get 
Merman. Nor is that by any means the sum of his stud 
successes. His daughter Emma was the dam of Mowerina, the 
dam of West Australian: and Liverpool, Euclid, Tearaway, 
Mango, Cotherstone and Mundig were all out of Whisker 
mares. ‘‘ The Druid” has something to say about Whisker 
in Sz/k and Scarlet. “In those days,” he writes, ‘the 
Northern and Southern breeds were kept very distinct, and the 


rich bay Whisker was the first of the Southern cracks who 
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was sent North. . . . When they did get Whisker there, 
the Yorkshire and Durham men, led by the Duke of Cleve- 
land (Lord Darlington), dipped pretty deeply into him; and 
he left The Colonel for Mr. Petre, Memnon for Mr. Watt, 
and Emma for Mr. Bowes. Whisker was as near perfection in 
looks as anything could be, with the exception of being a little 
calf-kneed ; and he seemed equally likely to get a racer, hunter, 
machiner or hack. If a departed horse-dealer had seen him 
he would have once more dictated to his daughter, as she sat 
pen in hand, ‘The shadow of him on the wall is worth all 
the money I axes; he can pick up his feet and go and catch 


ay bird.” 


SONS JOR | Se€Wip: 


Apart from the fact that the winner belonged to Frederick, 
Duke of York, one of the sons of George III., the Derby of 


1816 possessed no feature of interest. The 


1816. 


Prince [His Royal Highness, who was born in 1763 and 


eleven competitors were all extremely moderate. 


Leopold. died in 1827, was for some years Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, and among his other 

exploits in that capacity, he conducted a more or less disastrous 
expedition on the Continent in the ‘nineties. He seems to 
have been very partial to racing, and his association with this 
sport probably did him less harm than his weakness for 
gambling at the card table, a folly which is said to have 
involved the sacrifice of two of his estates—Oatlands at 
Weybridge and another in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
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He it was who used to propose, with much ceremony and 
unction, the quaint toast, “I drink to Cardinal Puff.” 

Prince Leopold, by Hedley (son of Mercury), out of 
Gramarie, by Sorcerer, was the first of two Derby winners 
owned by the Duke, the second being Moses, in 1822. The 
race at Epsom was the first in which the colt took part, and 
so little was known of his abilities that odds of 20 to 1 were 
laid against him. The favourites were Lord G. H. Cavendish’s 
Nectar, by Walton, who had won the valuable Riddlesworth 
and the Two Thousand Guineas, and a ey 


named Skim (who had not run before), the property of Mr. 


rey son of Gohanna 


Wyndham, brother of Lord Egremont. The Duke of Grafton’s 
Alien was also fancied to a considerable extent. The contest 
appears to have been a pretty one, and calculated to create 
excitement in the throng of spectators, reported to have been 
the greatest that had ever assembled on Epsom Downs. 
Immediately after the start, Nectar went to the front and made 
the running at a brisk pace. When well into the straight, 
Pandour and Prince Leopold challenged, and the latter, getting 
the better of the struggle, won by half a length. Though the 
public had ignored the victor, his Royal owner backed him, and 
won several thousands over the race. Prince Leopold did not 
win again that season; he was third in the Newmarket 
St. Leger, won by Sovereign, who was unplaced in the Derby 
and fourth of five competitors for the Second Class of the 
Oatlands Stakes. The following year he won the Port Stakes, 
again beating Nectar and Sovereign. A bad-tempered animal, 
it was then decided to place him in “ Schedule G,” as “ The 
Druid” puts it. The operation proved fatal, so that Prince 


Leopold came to an inglorious end. His sire Hedley, who, 
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carrying the colours of Lord Egremont, had run unplaced in the 
Derby of 1806, was at this time standing at 15 guineas at 


Wingfield Place, four miles from Windsor. 


We of the present generation who have vivid, not to say 
unpleasant, recollections of the amazement occasioned when, in 
1898, horses against whom odds of 100 to 1 were 

1817. offered, finished first and third in the Derby, 

‘Aerie can appreciate the feelings experienced by the 

followers of racing in 1817 when they saw a 
couple of 50 to 1 chances placed first and second in the great 
Epsom race. The winner was a chestnut colt named Azor, 
owned by Mr. John Payne, uncle of Mr. George Payne, who was 
to play so big a part on the Turf in the years to come, and the 
runner-up was Young Wizard, who carried the colours of 
Mr. Christopher Wilson. The winner had not a shred of form 
to commend him to the notice of speculators. Young Wizard, 
on the other hand, had, when in receipt of a 3 lb. allowance, won 
the Riddlesworth, an event of considerable importance, Brother 
to Crispin running second to him. They were both, it is true, 
unplaced in the Two Thousand, but that fact hardly accounts 
for the prices laid against them at Epsom, for whereas Brother 
to Crispin was backed at 12 to 1, Young Wizard, as we have 
seen, was an extreme outsider. 

The favourite was Mr, Udney’s brown colt, The Student, 
by Dick Andrews; he had won Sweepstakes on three succes- 
sive days at Newmarket. Next in demand came Mr. Stephen- 
son's colt Manfred, by Election. He had won the Two 


Thousand Guineas, with Sylvanus second. This pair then 
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started first and second favourites for the Newmarket Stakes, 
but neither succeeded in obtaining a “place.” It is obvious, 
therefore, that form was a little mixed this year—a _ very 
sure indication that the horses were a poor sample. And the 
race for the Derby amply confirmed this estimate. The two 
outsiders had matters pretty much their own way. Young 
Wizard led until a few strides from the post, and was then passed 
by Azor, who gained the verdict by half a length. The Student, 
we read, was hopelessly beaten before he had travelled half a 
mile, but the following season he made some amends for this 
ignominious performance by capturing the Claret Stakes, 
Apart from his victory in the Derby, Azor’s record was a 
wretched one. He does not appear to have run at all after 
the close of his three-year-old career, and in 1818 we find him 
offered for sale, the recommendation being that he was “ of 
good size and bone.” It is interesting, by the way, to note 
that at this period there was an annual race called “ The Cock. 
boat Stakes of 100 guineas each, h. ft. for colts, Etes, mot 
engaged in the Derby or Oaks.” 

By far the most interesting feature of this Derby is the 
circumstance that it was the first of the six in which Jem 
Robinson rode the winner. He, Buckle and Chifney, junior, 
constituted a great triumvirate. Born at Newmarket in 1794, 
he was apprenticed to Robson, trainer to Mr. Panton, and 
showed marked ability in the saddle when still a mite of a boy. 
Some little time after he had *‘come out,” Sam Chifney, riding 
off the Heath one afternoon, turned to his brother and said, 
‘“ Have you observed Robinson this week?” « Yes, indeed, | 
have,” was the reply. Whereupon Sam remarked, “ Well, he’s 
taken to riding like the very devil.” This conversation was 
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reported to Robinson, who confessed that Sam Chifney was 
quite right, for a more decided style of riding had flashed upon 
him all at once. ‘In point of judgment and knowledge of 
pace,” says “ The Druid,” after relating the foregoing anecdote, 
‘there was very little to choose between them (Sam and Jem) ; 
but while the one was more powerful, the other was more 
elegant in the manner of finishing. Sam’s mode of drawing his 
horse together, and then bringing it with his unique and 
tremendous rush in the last three or four strides was a_pictur- 
esque contrast to the exquisitely neat ‘short head’ by which 
Robinson used to nail his opponents on the post and send Will 
Arnull growling back to scale with a maledictory, ‘Done me 
again, Jim, by a head.’ In the one case you saw the whole, 
and wondered at the fearful concentration of man and _ horse- 
power with which the deed was done; in the other you 
wondered how it could be done so instantaneously that you 
hardly saw it.” Robinson enjoyed a high character for upright- 
ness and sobriety, and great sympathy was felt for him when, 
getting on in years, he was thrown by a two-year-old «at 
Newmarket and broke his thigh. The limb set four inches 


shorter than the other, so that he was left lame. 


Sam Chifney the younger is very closely identified with the 
Derby of 1818. Not only was the winner named after him, but he 
also rode it to victory. He was more fortunate 

1818. in the Oaks than in the Derby, for whereas he 
Gua won the former race five times, he only succeeded 

in gaining the chief honours twice in the more 


important event, and on both occasions the horse belonged to 
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his generous patron, Mr. Thomas Thornhill, the Squire of 
Riddlesworth, Norfolk. Sam was the one, and Sailor, who was 
victorious in 1820, the other. The two horses, and also 
Shoveller, who won the Oaks in 1819, were by Scud, a son of 
Beningbrough, and were bred by their owner. 

Mr. Thornhill was quite a _ notable personality, and 
physically a very conspicuous one, for he weighed well over 
twenty stone. ‘Towards the end of his life he had to give up 
riding, and thenceforward to the day of his death his yellow 
pheeton was one of the “sights” of Newmarket, Although 
he never had many horses in training —in 1818 his stud con- 
sisted of four animals only, one of whom was sold in the course 
of the year—he met with a substantial amount of success. for in 
addition to the two Derbies and the Oaks, already referred to, 
he won the Ascot Cup with Anticipation in 1816, the One 
Thousand with Enterprise in 1843, and he was the owner of 
Euclid, who, in 1839, dead-heated with Charles XII. in the 
St. Leger, only to be beaten in the deciding heat. When 
Mr. Thornhill died in 1844 he left. to Sam Chifney his 
Newmarket house and stables for life. 

When he won the Derby on his namesake, Sam was thirty- 
two years of age, but he was to continue riding for another 
quarter of a century, and in 1843, when fifty-seven years of age, 
he won the One Thousand Guineas on Extempore. In 1828 
he was described as standing “ about 5 ft. 7 in. and well made, 
with all the strength and courage of his father, but thought 
rather tall by some; yet when the horse is not like two deal 
boards, having good shoulders and well boned ribs, his seat 
is perfect and infinitely better than that of a short-legged 


jockey.” At the age of eighteen, the lowest weight at which 
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he could go to scale was 7 st. 7 lb. Not many years later he 
was walking 9 st. 7 lb. in the winter months. His minimum 
then became 8 st. 4 lb. He detested taking exercise for the 
purpose of reducing his weight, and missed hundreds of 
mounts simply because he would not take the trouble to 
reduce his poundage to oblige owners who were not_ his 
regular employers. Moreover, ‘The Druid” tells us that 
Sam was so indolent that the greatest difficulty was often 
experienced in persuading him to go up to the Heath to ride 
in a trial, even for so favourite a master as the Earl of 
Darlington, Chifney finally left Newmarket in 1851, and 
went to live at Hove with his wife, who was a daughter of 
Perren, the trainer. There he died on August 20th, 1854, 
and his remains were interred in a corner of Hove Church- 
yard. 

Sam, the son of Scud,began his racing career by competing 
for the Riddlesworth, which was named after Mr. Thornhill’s 
place in Norfolk. It was not a successful dééu¢, for he was 
beaten by Sir John Shelley’s Prince Paul, who started 
favourite, not only for this race, but also for the Derby. The 
Two Thousand Guineas this season had little bearing on the 
greater contest at Epsom, for the winner, Interpreter, did not 
run for the Derby, while Sam did not compete for the Two 
Thousand, For the Derby, odds of 11 to 5 were laid against 
Prince Paul, a son of Walton, and 7 to 2 against Sam. ‘“ The 
Druid,” in the course of his wanderings, gained some details 
about the Derby of 1818, and we cannot, perhaps, do better 
than quote what he says in Post and Paddock. 

“Sam,” he writes, ‘was a low, lengthy, and plain sort of 


horse, with a sour countenance, and a delicate constitution. 
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Ten days before the race he went so much amiss, that Mr, 
Thornhill thought seriously of hedging the greater part of 
the £15,000 which depended on the result. Owing to the 
fretfulness of Prince Paul, the horses only got off at the tenth 
attempt, and then Chifney quietly waited till Prince Paul had 
run himself out, disposed of Raby, and won cleverly by three 
parts of a length. Raby, against whom 50 to 1 was laid at 
Starting, was in the same stable as Sam, and the property of 
Lord Darlington, who had given up his first claim on Sam 
Chifney for the day. Owing to the hard state of the ground, 
the race was run from end to end in a cloud of dust, and it was 
only when they neared the distance post, and the beaten horses 
dropped out of the front rank, that Chifney caught a glimpse of 
the one horse (Prince Paul) he at all feared, and quickly crept 
up to make his challenge.” = From another source, that of 
friend Orton, we learn that in five of the ten false starts, 
Prince Paul went away in front and was very much fretted by 
being pulled up so many times. While the race was being run, 
Guy Mannering, one of the competitors, broke his pastern. 
The remainder of Sam’s racing career was very uneventful. 
After the Derby he was allowed to rest on his laurels until the 
autumn, when he failed to give 8 Ib. over the Ditch Mile at 
Newmarket to Fitzcloddy, whom he had beaten in the Derby. 
At the same meeting he was beaten for a Purse, and a fortnight 
later was an unsuccessful competitor for a Sweepstakes; but at 
the Houghton Meeting he managed to win a Match. After 
running twice, without winning either time, the following year, 
Mr. Thornhill sold him to a Mr. Charlton, and after suffering 
yet another defeat, he went to a stud near Ludlow, where 
Castrel was quartered. His fee was fixed at the usual 
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10 guineas for thoroughbred mares and at 2 guineas for 


half-breds. His success as a sire was very moderate. 


Tiresias, a son of Waxy’s daughter Pledge, and Soothsayer, 
winner of the Derby in 1819, was owned by the fourth Duke of 
Portland, the father of Lord George Bentinck. 

1819. If his Grace did not conduct his racing establish- 

Tene: ment on a big scale, he was a prominent member 
of the Turf hierarchy, and in 1827 he was 
instrumental in establishing the right of the Jockey Club to 
warn undesirables off Newmarket Heath. There was a dispute 
about a bet, and the decision of the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club in regard thereto gave offence to a Mr. Hawkins, who 
wreaked his vengeance by heaping abuse on Lord Wharncliffe. 
The Jockey Club thereupon “warned” the gentleman off the 
Heath. Mr. Hawkins retaliated by bringing an action against 
them at Cambridge Assizes. The cause was defended on 
behalf of the Club by the Duke of Portland, and he and his 
colleagues had the satisfaction of hearing the judge affirm their 
right to take the course they had done. 

In 1819, Tiresias was one of two horses the Duke had in 
training. The son of Soothsayer (by Sorcerer) began his 
racing career as a three-year-old at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting by winning a Sweepstakes. Then he was successful 
in a couple of Matches, and at the First Spring Meeting, with 
odds of 6 to 4 laid on him, won the Newmarket Stakes, and 
the following day appropriated the Palace Stakes. He there- 
fore went to Epsom with highly satisfactory credentials, and 


was first favourite for the Derby, though Mr. Crockford’s Sultan, 
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by Selim, was almost equally fancied. There were fourteen other 
runners, but none of them was of much account, The two 
favourites were very evenly matched. _Tiresias made all the 
running, but he finished half a neck only in front of Sultan, 
who, after lying immediately behind the Duke of Portland's 
colt during the greater part of the journey, ‘made his run” 
in the last hundred yards and just failed to get up. 

Tiresias was next seen out in the autumn, when he won the 
Newmarket St. Leger, and the following day he walked over 
fora Purse. At the Houghton Meeting he was beaten in a 
Match, but a day or two later won the Audley End Stakes 
“from the starting post of the T.Y.C. to the end of the 
Beacons@ourse, = At theiCraven Meeting the following year, 
Tiresias ran a Match, in the course of which his opponent 
broke a leg. The same season he won the Jockey Club Plate 
and a King’s Plate at Ipswich. Sultan this year won a Match 
Across the Flat for 1,000 guineas against Lord G. H. 
Cavendish’s colt by Rubens out of Louisa, who had run 
unplaced behind him in the Derby. The Match was at 
level weights. 

After winning the King’s Plate at Ipswich, Tiresias met 
with an accident and could not be trained again. He retired 
to the stud at Norton, near Ollerton, Notts, in 1822, his fee 
being fixed at 10 guineas. He stood over sixteen hands, with 
great bone, and became the sire of some fairly useful horses, 
At the time he was foaled, Soothsayer was standing at Mr. 
Sharpe’s stud at Chippenham, Newmarket, at 20 guineas, 
but after Tiresias had won the Derby the fee was advanced 
to 25 guineas. Two or three years later Soothsayer was 
shipped to Russia. Sultan eventually became the sire of 

i) 
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Glencoe, who, when he went to America to become such a 
power in the land of the Stars and Stripes, left behind him his 
incomparable daughter Pocahontas. 


Mr. Thornhill’s name was very much to the front at this 
period. We have seen that Sam bore his red-sleeved white 
jacket to victory in 1818; in 1819 he and 


1820. Chifney scored a triumph with Shoveller in the 


Sailor. Oaks ; in 1820, Sailor, who was an own brother 
to Shoveller, won the Derby—a series of 
achievements that would content most mortals who tempt Fate 
on the Turf. With the victory of Sailor, Squire Thornhill’s 
racing fortunes reached their zenith. In the succeeding ten 
years or so he tried again and again to win both the Derby and 
the Oaks, but none of his candidates could secure so much as 
a “place: ’ 

Sailor, whose dam, Gooseander, was a daughter of 
Hambletonian, took part in two races only. He made his first 
public appearance at the Newmarket Craven Meeting, at which 
he won a Sweepstakes over the Abingdon Mile. Neither this 
performance, nor the confidence in his abilities displayed by his 
owner, sufficed to make him favourite for the Derby, that 
position being occupied by the Duke of Grafton’s Pindarrie, 
who, starting at “evens” ina field of five, had won the Two 
Thousand Guineas. Another fancied candidate for the Derby 
was a filly named Selma, belonging to the Earl of Warwick ; 
but neither she nor Pindarrie managed to secure notice from 
the Judge, the second and third places being filled by Mr. 
Udneys Abjer and Lord G, H. Cavendish’s Ti 


ger. 
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For the facts leading up to Sailor's two lengths’ victory we 
cannot do better than rely once more on that most delightful of 
chroniclers, ‘ The Druid,” who was at great pains to obtain 
from those able to speak with first-hand knowledge, information 
calculated to interest his contemporaries and posterity. From 
this excellent source we learn, then, that Sailor was a ‘ plain 
light-fleshed chestnut colt; rather leggy, but at the same time 
very powerful, and though he had by no means a large foot, 
deeply devoted to mud.” For a horse possessed by this 
weakness, the conditions obtaining the day he competed for 
Derby honours were well adapted. A veritable tempest raged 
throughout the preceding night. ‘Sam (Chifney, who was to 
ride the colt) was lying comfortably in bed recruiting himself 
after a heavy walk in sweaters, and knew nothing of his 
brightening prospects till he called for his slender tea-and-toast 
breakfast ; while William (his brother, who trained the horse) 
was exposed to the pitiless tempest at four in the morning, 
when he rose from his bed at Headley, and wended his way 
down the hill to Mr. Ladbroke’s, where Sailor was standing. 
The booths on the racecourse were cracking and flying about 
everywhere ‘’neath the breath of the howling blast.’ But 
although Will had to wade through a perfect Balaklava of liquid 
slush, and was wet through long before he reached his charge, 
he told his friends that he felt as if he could have stopped and 
danced with pleasure, as he knew that none of the fourteen 
could touch his Sailor now. . . . As it turned out, Will 
had taken the mud measure of his horse exactly; and Mr. 
Thornhill was so confident from the same cause, that he made 
Sailor almost as good a favourite as anything before the start, 


and won £23,000 on him.” 
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As already intimated, the Derby was the last race in which 
Sailor took part. When out on the Heath at exercise one 
morning in the autumn, rising the hill from the Abingdon Dip, 
he suddenly stopped in his stride and crossed his legs. After 
staggering along for another two hundred yards, he dropped 
dead. He had broken a blood-vessel in his chest. ‘It was 
said at the time,” writes ‘*‘ The Druid,” “that Will Chifney gave 
Sailor unduly heavy work. Both he and his father were good 
match trainers, but not great for two or three races together. 
Their match horses were brought to the post as fine as 
wax-work, but very light; they set them very sharp, stinted 
their water, had them out for exercise, varied with frequent 
four-mile sweats, four or five hours a day, and bled them 
upwards of a couple of quarts a week, till within a fortnight 
ofthe race: - 

To the foregoing, it only remains to be added that Sailor 
won the Derby on his birthday, May 18th. Arbutus and 
Anti-Gallican, two of his opponents, ran out of the course 
during the race. Abjer, who was second to Sailor at Epsom, 
won the following year the Port Stakes, a Sweepstakes of 
1,500 guineas and other races ; went to the stud at Newmarket 
at a fee of 15 guineas, and became the sire of several winners 


of stall races. 


MOSS AND MibDLE TON. 


Although the history of the Derby extends over a period of 
nearly a hundred and thirty years, the race has only once been 


won by a grey horse. The bearer of this unique distinction is 
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Gustavus, a son of Election who gained Derby honours in 
1807 when the property of Lord Egremont. At this time, 
however, Election was quartered at the Duke of 
1821. Grafton’s stud at Euston, where he died in the fuil 
Greene blaze of the glory reflected on him by his son, 
an attack of inflammation carrying him off in 1821, 
Gustavus inherited his colour from his dam, Lady Grey, a 
daughter of Stamford and Bordeaux. He was bred at Six 
Mile Bottom, Newmarket, at the stud which had belonged to 
the King, when Prince Regent, for George IV. had now 
ascended the throne. His owner, Mr. J. Hunter, was reputed 
to be a heavy bettor, and could count big gains as the result of 
the achievement of his grey colt. According to “ The Druid,” 
Gustavus, “that shabby little grey,’ was purchased for a pony 
at Hampton Court. Presumably, the word “pony,” as here 
used, is to be read in its literal rather than its figurative sense, 
Whether or no, the colt, as a two-year-old, quite unexpectedly 
won the July Stakes, odds of roo to 6 being laid against him. 
This performance showed clearly enough that even if he was 
“shabby,” he was well endowed with that essential quality, 
speed. The following year he opened his account satisfactorily 
by winning the Newmarket Stakes, Tressilian, who was 
unplaced for the Derby, being second to him. Gustavus was 
not a competitor for the Two Thousand, which the Duke of 
Grafton’s colt Reginald, the favourite, won from three others. 
Gustavus was favourite for the Derby at 2 to 1, while odds 
of 4 to 1 were laid against Reginald. From end to end, the 
race was a match between these two horses. Reginald made 
the running to the distance, and was then challenged by 
Gustavus, who won by half a length. The contest was decided 
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under difficulties. Although men were paid eighteen pence a 
day ‘‘to make a waie for the horse-race,” great trouble was 
repeatedly experienced in getting the course clear. As a rule it 
was not in connection with the Derby itself that the difficulty 
arose, but over the subsequent contest. In those days the 
Derby was decided about half-past one, and after it was over 
the Royal party went to Headley to lunch with Mr. Ladbroke, 
the banker. During their absence the public regaled themselves 
as freely as circumstances would permit. Some adjourned to the 
town; others were content with the fare provided at the booths 
on the course. The consequence was that, as ‘“ The Druid ” 
aptly puts it, the subsequent proceedings were conducted ‘in a 
very vinous mist.” But the crowd broke loose while the Derby 
of 1821 was being contested, and surged on to the race track. 
Reginald stared about him in utter bewilderment, and Buckle, 
his rider, was in a great state of trepidation. Sam Day, who 
was on Gustavus, when he afterwards described the happenings 
of that day, declared that Reginald and his own mount, all the 
way from Tattenham Corner, “wound in and out, for all the 
world like a dog at a fair.” It may be, therefore, that the 
result did not represent the actual merits of the two horses. 
This point was not subjected to a further test, however, because 
they never opposed each other again. 

At Doncaster, in September, Gustavus started favourite for 
the St Leger, but was beaten out of a place, and the same 
week he failed in the race for the Gascoigne Stakes; but at 
the Newmarket Houghton Meeting he managed to emerge 
successful from a couple of Matches. The following season he 
won the Claret Stakes and another race at Newmarket, but 
was beaten five times. He then went to the stud at Six Mile 
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Bottom. Inasmuch as the fee charged for his services was £8 
only, including the groom, it is obvious that his fame was not 
very great. Though, as for that, when Blacklock was in 1822 
advertised as a sire for the first time, his fee was only 74 
guineas. He stood at Mr. Kirby’s stables, York. The next year 
he advanced to 10 guineas ; and in 1827, when he was at the 
Rose and Crown, Beverley, and could claim to have had sixteen 
winners of 32 races the previous season, it was 20 guineas. 
This Derby won by Gustavus brings us in touch with the 
famous Day family for the first time. For generations they 
were associated with Danebury. Thence came many a Derby 
winner, and so we shall have frequent occasion to refer to the 
establishment, and the men who made racing history there. 
Sam Day, and his more renowned elder brother John, were 
jockeys together. John rode the winner of the Oaks five times, 
but he never had the satisfaction of guiding a horse to victory 
in the Derby. Sam, on the other hand. won the Derby thrice, 
but was only successful once in the sister event. Many a good 
story is related of both of them. Several of these tales are to 
be found in “The Druid’s” Scott and Sebright ; but we will not 
disinter them, great though the temptation to do so may be. 
Sam Day was renowned for his sunny disposition. Though 
for ever jimutheswars——he jhadeat toneetimen or another, nearly 
every bone in his body broken—he was always cheery and 
full of heart. His very nick-name, ‘“ Uncle Sam,” reveals his 
character. After he had won the Derby for the second time on 
Priam in 1830, he left the Turf and began farming near Reading. 
After a while, however, he discovered that his new occupation 
was not as profitable as he had hoped, and so he assumed the 


vole of a jockey once more, and won the Derby and the Oaks 
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for Mr. Gully on Pyrrhus the First and Mendicant. Content 
with these additional honours, he again retired in favour of his 
nephew Alfred, and during the remainder of his life trained a 
few horses at Ascot. He died in 1866 at the age of sixty-four, 


leaving behind him an unsullied name, 


Moses, who won for the Duke of York his second Derby in 
1822, was a doubtfully-bred bay son of a Gohanna mare. He 
was either by Whalebone or by Seymour. The 


1822. latter, who was in all probability the actual 


Wo cbs. sire, was by Delpini, a son of Highflyer, and 
inasmuch as the dam of Moses was out of a 
Woodpecker mare, the colt was well in-bred to Herod. There 
is not very much to be said about him. He appears to have 
been just a useful horse. When a three-year-old he made a 
satisfactory début at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting by 
winning a Sweepstakes of 200 guineas. The Derby was his 
next race. His chance at Epsom was not very greatly 
esteemed. Both the Duke of Grafton’s Hampden and Lord 
Darlington’s Brother to Antonio were better favourites, while 
two other competitors, Mystic and Moresco, were believed to 
have opportunities equally as good as those possessed by the 
Royal candidate. Hampden, the actual favourite, had won a 
Match at the Craven Meeting, but in all probability his 
prospects were gauged through a trial with the fillies Pastille 
and Whizgig, who had won the Two Thousand and One 
Thousand, respectively, for the Duke of Grafton. 
As far as Tattenham Corner, the running in this Derby was 


made by the Earl of Egremont’s Wanton; but Moses, Figaro 


MOSES. 15 


Lea 


(Mr. Batson’s) and Hampden then drew away from the 
remainder of the field. Nearing the distance, Chifney, who was 
riding Brother to Antonio, made a big effort, but his mount 
failed to catch the three lez iders, and an exciting finish resulted 
in Moses, who had led all the Way up the straight, beating 
Figaro by a head. 


At this time the Duke of York’s stable Was managed by 


MOSES. 


Mr. Charles Cavendish Fulke Greville, who had succeeded Mr. 
Warwick Lake in the position in 1820. His mother was a 
daughter of the third Duke of Portland, and from her he 
probably inherited his love for the sport of racing. Though 
only twenty-six years of age when he took charge of his Royal 
Highness’s horses, he displayed great skill in the conduct of the 


establishment. The Duke had a good win over Moses, though 
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the crippled state of his finances prevented him profiting by the 
victory of his colt to the extent he would have done otherwise. 
After the sale of the Duke’s horses in 1827, when the Duke of 
Richmond gave 1,100 guineas for Moses, Mr. Greville was 
placed in control of the horses of his uncle, the fourth Duke of 
Portland. Then he became the racing confederate of the Earl 
of Chesterfield, and afterwards of his cousin Lord George 
Bentinck. Incidentally, he was Clerk of the Privy Council, and 
placed the world under a debt of obligation to him by keeping 
a diary. 

In his ‘* Recollections,” which appeared in Laily's Maga- 
zime in 1876, a short while before his death, Mr. Thomas 
Coleman made a reference to Moses’ Derby Day. ‘ After 
the races,” he said, “there was a prize-fight between a Jew 
named Moses and another, both regular fighting nen. They 
fought in the bottom, near the old two-mile post, and the 
Duke of York was there on a splendid brown cob—such a 
beauty! about 15 hands high, clean shaped, and such power, 
with a beautiful head. The Duke, who was not so tall as 
his brother, George IV., but more corpulent--ran more to 
middle —appeared to enjoy the fight much, and as, round after 
round, those by the ring kept calling out, ‘ Well done, Moses |! 
—go it again, Moses!’ seemed to be pleased and enlivened 
at the sound of the word, cast up his head and gave a sort 
of puff with his mouth.” 

Two or three weeks after his triumph at Epsom, Moses 
won the Albany Stakes at Ascot. The following year he won 
the Claret Stakes at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, 
but was beaten in a Match by a horse to whom he was 


attempting to give 10 Ib. At the end of the season he went 
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to the stud at Hampton Court at a fee of 10 guineas, After 
his sale to the Duke of Richmond, he went to Goodwood and 
became the sire of several winners, though none was of much 
account. 


It is a very extraordinary fact that in the Racing Calendar, 
the official record, the name of no jockey riding a competitor 
for the Derby Stakes is given until the year 
1823. 1823, when Buckle is announced as having 
Pine ridden the winner, Emilius. The authorities 
must have thought that in departing thus far 
from custom they were making a great concession. Or per- 
haps the editor of the Calendar gave Buckle’s name, under 
protest, in consequence of some representation that had been 
made to him. Whether or no, he evidently considered he 
had gone as far as was necessary when he mentioned the 
winning jockey. From other sources it has been possible to 
name the successful riders in the previous years, but through- 
out this period jockeys were not deemed the all-important 
personages they afterwards became. It was the performances 
of such masters of their art as Sam Chifney the younger, 
Buckle and Robinson, that raised the profession in the estima- 
tion of the public, and forced from the officials of the Jockey 
Club the recognition hitherto denied, and_ still begrudged. 
There was another new departure in 1823, for the Epsom 
Meeting began on the Tuesday instead of the Wednesday as 
formerly This was an indication that the gathering was 
growing in importance and popularity. 


Emilius was a son of Orville, the sire of Octavius, winner 
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of the Derby in 1812. Standing at Six Mile Cottage at a 
fee of 20 guineas, Orville was twenty-one years of age when 
Emilius was foaled. He was destroyed in 1826. The dam 
of Emilius was Emily, a daughter of Stamford and a 
Whiskey mare. The colt belonged to Mr. John Robert 
Fullarton Udney, who appears to have had some right to the 


title of ‘‘ Colonel,” for so he is occasionally styled. He was 


EMILIUS. 


of Udney Castle and Dudwick, Aberdeen, and a considerable 
patron of the Turf. This was his only success in the Derby, 
though he had frequently been represented in the race: in 
1820 his colt Abjer ran second to Sailor, His only other 
successes in the “ Classic” races were scored with Corinne in 
1818 in the One Thousand and Oaks. 


Emilius was unquestionably a very good horse. In accord- 
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ance with the practice so generally followed in those days, 
he did not run as a two-year-old, but he went through the 
season of 1823 without once suffering defeat. At the Craven 
Meeting he won the Riddlesworth, beating Talisman, who 
finished third to him in the Derby, and the same week was 
allowed to walk over for the Dinner Stakes of 300 guineas, 
half forfeit, for which there were eleven subscribers, Then 
at the First Spring Meeting he divided a Sweepstakes with 
Lord Exeter's Fanatic, who, by arrangement, was allowed to 
walk over; then came the Derby, in which Emilius, after 
making the running to Tattenham Corner, was eased and 
headed by Mr. Rogers’s Tancred. The. two had started 
favourites at 5 to 4 and 6 to 4 respectively. Nearing the 
winning-post, Emilius was again given his head, and we are 
told that he scored in fine style by a length. 

At Ascot, Emilius won a Sweepstakes, and_ then rested 
until the Newmarket First October Meeting, at which he won 
the Grand Duke Michael Stakes A.F., beating Zinc, the 
winner of the One Thousand and Oaks of that year. He 
brought his three-year-old career to a successful conclusion 
by winning a Sweepstakes of 400 guineas at the Second 
October Meeting. Tancred, a son of Selim, ran third, as a 
two-year-old, for the July Stakes, and did not reappear 
until he went to the post for the Derby. His only other 
race as a three-year-old was the St. Leger, which resulted 
ina fiasco. There were twenty-seven runners in the field, and 
four false starts. After each of the first three the horses 
were brought back, but on the fourth occasion twenty-three 
of the competitors, “although the bugle was sounded to 
call them back, persevered and ran the course through, the 
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Rosanne colt coming in first, Barefoot second, and Comte 
d’Artois third.” The Clerk of the Course, who was officiating 
as starter, protested that he did not start them, and the 
Stewards thereupon ordered the race to be re-run, Only 
twelve animals went to the post for the race proper, which 
Barefoot won. There had been a similar bungle in the 
St evervot 13n6; 

In 1824 Emilius was sold to Mr. Thornhill, for whom 
he won a Match at the First October Meeting, but he was 
defeated in two other Matches and also for the Audley 
End Stakes. He then retired to the stud at Riddlesworth. 
near Thetford, his fee being 15 guineas. He became the 
sire of those famous horses Priam and Plenipotentiary, who 
won the Derbies of 1830 and 1834. In S7/k and Scarlet. 
“The Druid” tells us that Emilius, Orville’s best son. 
inherited the plain head of his sire, but was not so coarse. 
“ He was a muscular, compact horse, with great chest and 
arms, short legs and peculiarly straight hind ones. Add to 
this a great middle piece and good back ribs, with a 
muscular neck not too long, and rather inclined to arch. 
He looked, in fact, quite as much a hunter as a_blood- 
horse ; and some very excellent ones he got too, at Riddles- 
worth, where, latterly, he had very few blood mares at 
50 guineas. Mr. Thornhill’s executors let him when the 
Riddlesworth stud was broken up, and he died (1847) soon 
after the close of his first season at Easby Abbey (York- 
shire). His stock, after he went North, were all rather small. 
His last inamorata (for there never was such a Don Giovanni) 
was a piebald pony. He was perfectly well till just before 


his death, which was caused by someone giving him a feed 


CEDRIC. 16) 


of whole oats, which he was unable to masticate ; and they 
buried him near some loose boxes jn a paddock which the 
Abbot of the White Canons of Easby surveyed of yore 
from his study window. A stone that had once been the 
cloistered tomb of a cardinal, but had gradually mingled 
with the ruins, and then served as threshold to the box 
where Weatherbit now stands (1859), is built into the wall 
to mark the spot; and thus, to a certain extent, Buckle’s 


last Derby winner is canonized.” 


In 1824 Jim Robinson brought off a great treble event. He 
accepted long odds that he would win the Derby and the 
Oaks, and get married in the same week. The 

1824. great achievement was satisfactorily accomplished, 

Genre for he rode Sir John Shelley’s Cedric to victory 

in the Derby and the Earl of Jersey’s Cobweb 
in the Oaks, and on the Saturday married a Miss Powell, 
whom he had been courting for some time. Of his many 
memorable feats, the famous jockey would, no doubt, in after 
life look back upon this series as his greatest. 

Cedric was a son of Phantom, who was quartered at New- 
market at a fee of 20 guineas; his dam was a daughter of 
Walton, to whom, therefore, he Was incestuously bred, for 
Phantom was a son of Walton. When he went to the stud, 
Cedric did not get a single foal, so that he can be cited as a 
striking instance of the theory that although the principle of 
inbreeding may successfully be applied if the sole aim is to 
procure mere racehorses, it is a risky experiment regarded 
from the breeding point of view. Cedric ran four times before 

VOL. I. M 
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he secured Derby honours. Commencing his racing career as 
a three-year-old, he won a Sweepstakes at the Craven Meeting 
with odds of 4 to 1 laid on his beating his solitary opponent ; 
but the same day he was defeated for the valuable Dinner 
Stakes by the Duke of Grafton’s filly Rebecca, who started 
favourite for the One Thousand Guineas, only to be beaten by 


Cobweb. At the first Spring Meeting, he won a Sweepstakes 


CEDRIC, 


over the Rowley Mile, and a Match over the Ditch Mile. 
This record did not suffice, however, to make him first 
favourite at Epsom, that honour being apportioned to a son 
of Whisker named Reformer, who was bought by Mr. Thorn- 
hill from Mr. Christopher Wilson, and who, with odds of 
20 to 1 laid against him, had won the July Stakes as a two- 


year-old. 
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There were three false starts for the Derby, in each of 
which Sir W. Milner’s colt Osmond, by Filho-da-Puta, was the 
first away and ran a considerable distance before he could be 
pulled up. What influence this had on the actual result of 
the contest it is, of course, impossible to say; but the fact 
remains that Osmond was placed second to Cedric, although 
in the fourth, and true, start he did not get well away. Cedric 
lay well up with the leaders until after rounding Tattenham 
Corner, and then went to the front and won easily. 

At Ascot, Cedric won a Sweepstakes and the Winkfield 
Stakes over the New Mile, and then at Newmarket in the autumn 
carried off the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, and walked over 
for a Sweepstakes, which completed his three-year-old record. 
The following season he only ran twice: in the spring he won 
a Match A.F. at Newmarket, and was beaten for the Don- 
caster Cup by Lottery, over two miles and five furlongs, the 
race starting at the Red House. He then went to the stud 
at Lambton Grange, Durham, at £10 (winners and dams of 


winners half-price), and was an unmitigated failure as a sire. 


It was quite a common thing in the early part of the 
nineteenth century for two prominent owners to enter into a 
racing partnership. Two such confederates were 

1825. Sir John Shelley and the Earl of Jersey. The 
Widdieton one partner having, as just recorded, carried off 
the Derby with Cedric, the other followed the 

excellent example twelve months later by the aid of Middle- 
ton, who was also a son of Phantom. Middleton was one of 
the ‘‘single-speech Hamiltons” of the Turf; Amato was 


M 2 
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another. Both ran once only, and the names of both are 
inscribed on the roll of Derby winners. 
Lord Jersey, the owner of Middleton, was the fifth lord. 


succeeded to the title in 1809, and lived to enjoy it until 


ls 


I 
the Fourth, and was twice Master of the Horse to Queen 


Te 
859. For two periods he was Lord Chamberlain to William 


Victoria. A conspicuous member of the Jockey Club, he took 


MIDDLETON, 


a lively interest in all that appertained to the: Turf, and 
maintained a breeding stud at Middleton Stony in Oxfordshire, 
hence the names borne by two of his three Derby winners— 
Middleton and Bay Middleton, the other being Mameluke. 
The extent of Lord Jersey's racing ventures may be gauged 
from the fact that, in addition to the three triumphs just 


alluded to, he won the Two Thousand Guineas in 1831, 1834, 
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1835, 1836 and 1837, the One Thousand in 1824 and 1830, the 
Oaks in 1824, and the Goodwood and Ascot Cups with 
Glencoe in 1834 and 1835. He died on October 3, 1859, and 
his son and successor passed away twenty-one days later. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he had never appeared in 
public before, Middleton started first favourite for the Derby. 
The field was eighteen strong, but for all that, speculators 
took 7 to 4 about Lord Jersey’s candidate. The one and only 
opponent who was supposed to be at all dangerous was the 
Duke of Grafton’s colt Rufus, who, prior to going to Epsom, had 
won the Riddlesworth, two Sweepstakes, a Produce Stakes and 
received forfeit ina Match. On the strength of this record he 
was second favourite at 11 to 5. Middleton and he finished 
first and second. It was a fine race to within fifty yards of the 
goal, but Robinson then made a big effort on Middleton and 
landed him a winner by two lengths. The contest did not pass 
off without a mishap, for Cain, by Paulowitz, fell. The 
incident would hardly be worth mentioning but for the fact that 
the Wild Dayrell branch of the Herod family are descendants 
of Cain. 

Middleton was a big, clumsy looking horse. “The Druid ” 
goes so far as to say that he was of the Suffolk Punch type. 
When he was first broken he shambled and rolled so in his 
action, and seemed so utterly unable to walk, that both Lord 
Jersey and his trainer Edwards were almost driven to the 
conclusion that the colt would be useless for racing purposes. 
His great forte was speed, and it was this attribute that enabled 
him to put in his brilliant spurt at the end of the race for the 
Derby. Those who took such short odds about him at Epsom 


little knew the risk they were running or the anxiety which the 
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owner and trainer were enduring. The boy in attendance on 
the horse had been “got at.” ‘‘ When,” says ‘“‘ The Druid,” “ he 
was entrusted with a bucket of water to plait the colt’s mane, 
he allowed him to drink it off, and there was nothing but the 
sponge left when the head lad came in. The culprit vowed 
that he had thrown the rest down the sink; but the evidence of 
guilt was so clear that at first Edwards thought it was all over. 
However, his spirits revived when he had walked the horse four 
miles from Mickleham to The Warren; but he looked so 
barrel-like at the post, that Lord Jersey remarked he must have 
had more water than they knew of. Still, Edwards stuck to it 
that he was throwing off his food as he rode with him to the 
course ; and that ‘even with five gallons inside, nothing could 
touch him.’ Edwards had learned from his experience of the 
Web family (Web, by Waxy, out of Penelope, and therefore 
sister to Whalebone and Whisker, was the dam of Middleton) 
that they could always run big. He was wont to say of them : 
‘They're as fat as pigs; if I work them two days together, 
they're lame; and if their bellies brush the ground, they're so 
good they get through.” Described as a “ rich-coloured 
chestnut, 15°3, with good temper and fine action, a horse of 
immense muscular power combined with great speed,” 
Middleton went to the stud at the beginning of 1827, at the 
Horse Bazaar, King Street, Portman Square; at Zio, Phe 
advertisement goes on to state that “mares may be turned out 
in the Park, within half a mile of the Bazaar, fenced in the 
most safe and secure manner, from whence it is impossible they 
can be stolen.” Rufus won three races as a four-year-old, 
including the Jockey Club Plate, and then he went to the stud 


at Newmarket, his fee being 10 guineas. Scud, Selim and 
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Walton, all sires of Derby winners, died in 1825. This was 
the year when the Derby Stakes were reduced from guineas to 


pounds ; otherwise the conditions remained the same. 


IDE IDXOXEs =O) IRIS IDIBIR MCHC. 


In 1826 the Earl of Egremont won the Derby for the fifth 
and last time, the successful horse being Lapdog, one of the two 
sons of Whalebone, who gained the highest 

1826. honours at Epsom. Whalebone was, of course, 

Lapdog. located at Petworth, and he was now limited to 

ten mares besides those belonging to his owner. 
No fee is mentioned, but in the previous year it was 15 guineas, 
and in 1829 it had been raised to 20 guineas. Mr. Thomas 
Coleman, the veteran trainer, to whom reference has previously 
been made, stated, in the course of his ‘ Recollections”: “ ] 
believe the Derby has been often won by four-year-olds. Old 
Bird, the trainer, acknowledged on his death-bed that he had 
won it twice for Lord Egremont with four year-olds by changing 
the two-year-olds into the yearling paddocks, but that Lord 
Egremont never knew anything about it.” 

While he was talking, “ Old Bird” might have given the 
world a few more particulars concerning his fraudulent practices, 
for we are left in doubt as to whether he was referring to 
Assassin, Hannibal, Cardinal Beaufort, Election, or Lapdog, 
these being the five horses belonging to Lord Egremont who 
won the Derby. The temptation to smuggle a four-year-old 
into the “field” was one that proved too strong for several 
‘sportsmen ” in the first-half of the nineteenth century. Once 


only were the miscreants unmasked, but that there were other 
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instances, there is small room for doubt, apart from the dying 
depositions of Mr. Bird. 

As we have no reason for assuming, or even suspecting, that 
Lapdog was one of the “ ancients,” we must proceed on the basis 
that he was fully entitled to the glory he acquired by winning 
the Derby. His dam was a daughter of Canopus, and _ his 
grandam was by Young Woodpecker. He made his first 
appearance on a racecourse at the Craven Meeting as a three- 
year-old. The contest was for a Subscription Plate, and 
Lapdog failed to secure the notice of the Judge. A month or 
so later, however, the son of Whalebone managed to win a 
£50 Plate over the Rowley Mile, beating a numerous field. 
The fact that he was competing in a race of this class indicates 
that his reputation was a small one, and that conclusion is 
further justified by the circumstance that odds of 12 to 1 were 
betted against him. Thus it came to pass that he went to 
Epsom boasting of so a poor a record that the bookmakers 
fearlessly laid 50 to 1 to the few venturesome spirits who had 
the temerity to back his chance. It may be that the weather 
played into the hands of Lapdog, for it was a wretched Derby 
Day, rain falling incessantly from morning to night. Whether 
or no, he won cleverly by a length from Mr. West's colt 
Shakespeare, with seventeen others behind. The favourite was 
Premier, a colt by Phantom, belonging to Forth, a trainer at 
Epsom. He was ridden by Chifney, and though he had not 
run previously, was so highly spoken of that he was backed 
down to 5 to 2. Chifney, we are informed, rode desperately, 
but his mount was done up at the Duke of York's Rubbing 
House—wherever that may have been—and finished absolutely 


last, to receive, doubtless, a shower of imprecations from his 
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deluded supporters. Lord Exeter’s Tirailleur, the second 
favourite, who was also unplaced, had won a Sweepstakes at 
the Craven Meeting and finished third for the Newmarket 
Stakes. 

That the victory of Lapdog was more or less the result of a 
gigantic fluke was made manifest by his subsequent _ per- 
formances. He won a Sweepstakes at Brighton and walked 
over for another at Lewes; but at Newmarket in the autumn, 
he was beaten for the Town Plate by Dervise, who was behind 
him in the Derby, and finished third for a £50 Plate Across the 
Flat to Shakespeare (second in the Derby) and Hobgoblin. 
He also suffered another defeat. Lord Egremont decided to 
run no further risk of depreciating the colt's small reputation. 
And we next hear of him claiming patronage as a stallion at 
Mr. Day’s stables, Houghton Down, near Stockbridge, at £7. 
The advertisement describes him as ‘bred by Lord Egremont, 
his dam by Canopus, one of the best sons of Gohanna. A bay 
horse, without any white, of remarkably fine shape and great 
substance, with excellent temper. He was decidedly the 
best horse of his year, any distance.” Accustomed as we are 
to the puffs of advertisers, this last sentence almost takes one’s 
breath away. Dockeray, who rode Lapdog to victory at 
Epsom, was one of the lesser lights of his fraternity. He is 
said to have experienced very great difficulty in keeping down 
his weight, and finally, after reducing himself to a walking 


skeleton, gave up riding. 


The field of twenty-three runners that went to the post 
for the Derby of 1827 was the largest that had up to that 
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date been associated with the race. It was, therefore, all 
the more remarkable that the two candidates bearing the 
colours of Lord Jersey should be placed first 

1827. and second. They were Mameluke, by Partisan, 
We eialee: out of Miss Sophia, by Buzzard; and 

Glenartney, brother to Middleton. The latter 
started favourite, but Mameluke was also much fancied. They 
both figured among the starters for the Riddlesworth, in which 
a filly belonging to Lord Clarendon finished first and Glenartney 
second. It turned out, however, that through some misunder- 
standing the filly had carried 3 Ib. too little, and so Glenart- 
ney got the race, for which Mameluke had been favourite. 
During the same week, they both were allowed to walk 
over for Sweepstakes, and at the First Spring Meeting 
Mameluke walked over ina Match. Neither ran again before 
the Derby. 

In the contest at Epsom, Glenartney led to the half distance 
and easily resisted a challenge by Mr. Yates’ Edmund, son of 
Orville. Then it was that Mameluke appeared on the scene, 
and passing Glenartney, won easily by two lengths. The 
result occasioned a great outcry, for the majority of the 
onlookers firmly believed that Glenartney was the better colt 
of the two and could have won if allowed to do so. No 
declaration had been made; on the contrary, it was publicly 
announced that Lord Jersey’s jockeys had received positive 
orders to run independently of each other. There was, 
however, a widespread belief that the victory of Mameluke 
suited the owner and his friends better than the success of 
Glenartney would have done. Some colour was imparted to 


these suggestions when it afterwards became known that 
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Mameluke had been sold for 4,000 guineas, whereas an offer of 
5,000 guineas for Glenartney was refused. 

The purchaser of Mameluke was Mr, John Gully, who was 
just becoming a power in the Betting Ring, and had ambitions 
in the direction of ownership. He acquired the colt with a 
view to winning the St. Leger, and the Doncaster race was, as 


a matter of fact, the next in which Mameluke took part. 


MAMELUKE. 


Gully backed his horse with unusual freedom, and he was 
favourite at 5 to 2 at the start. Having regard, however, to 
the magnitude of the bets depending on the result, Mameluke's 
owner became suspicious that all was not well when he found 
that the later investments of himself and his friends did not 
shorten the price. There can be little doubt that he had good 


reason for his uneasiness. Mameluke was a somewhat irritable 
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and ungenerous animal, and_ there had evidently been a 
conspiracy hatched to make the most of this weakness. A 
series of false starts was deliberately engineered, and each 
One increased the favourite’s* restiveness, When, finally, the 
Ward! “oo” was given, Matilda, 
a filly belonging to the Hon. 
Edward Petre, obtained a flying 
start and, making all the running, 
beat Mameluke by a length. 
So satisfied was Gully that the 


form was wrong that he offered 


to match Mameluke to run 
against Matilda on the Friday, 
the colt to give the filly 7 Ib., 
but John Scott, Mr. Petre’s 
trainer, advised his patron to 


leave well alone. Among Gully’s 


bets were two of £10,000 at 
Pieced AIS A Hide evens that Mameluke beat any 

nine and any ten of his oppo- 
nents. The taker included Matilda in both lots. It should 
be added that Gully was persuaded to save his money, or the 
greater portion of it, on Matilda. 

The following year Mameluke won the Oatlands and the 
Port Stakes, but was beaten in the contest for the Doncaster 
Cup. In 1829, after winning three more prizes, including the 
Whip, Mameluke was sold to Mr. Theobald and went to the 
stud at Stockwell, Surrey. Mr. Gully soon afterwards regretted 
having parted with the horse and offered a heavy premium for 


his return, but Mr. Theobald declined to deal, until some years 
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later when he sold Mameluke to an American breeder, He 
was not, however, a success at the stud. Glenartney’s career 
subsequent to the Derby was anything but a brilliant one. 

Mameluke was bred by Mr. R. C. Elwes, a confederate of 
Mr. Christopher Wilson. The dam, Miss Sophia, was so 
small that Mr. Elwes wished to have her destroyed, but in 
consequence of the earnest entreaties of Mrs. Wilson the mare 
was, when eighteen years of age, sent in 1823 to Partisan, to 
whom she bred Mameluke. Mr, Elwes was also the breeder 
of Cossack, who won the Derby in 1847. It was in 1827, by 
the way, that we get the first mention of Blacklock as the sire 
of a competitor for the Derby Stakes. 


Though the history of the Derby extends over a period of 
more than a century and a quarter only two of the contests 
have ended in a dead heat. The first of these 

1828. _ occurred in 1828, the second in 1884; but 
Cadinad. whereas on the latter occasion the two horses 
were not called upon to run the course again to 

decide who really was the better of the two, Cadland and 
The Colonel, who finished side by side in 1828, were required 
to run a deciding heat, which ended in favour of Cadland after 
another exciting tussle. |The eventual winner belonged to the 
Duke of Rutland, The Colonel to the Hon. Edward Petre, 
whose Matilda, as we have just seen, so unexpectedly defeated 
Mameluke in the St. Leger. The Duke of Rutland was the 
fifth of his line, who had succeeded his father in 1787 when 
only nine years of age, and who died in 1857. His racing stud 


was never a large one ; in 1828 he appears to have had only 
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four horses in training. Nevertheless, he met with a con- 
siderable measure of success, for prior to the year with which 
we are now dealing he had won the One Thousand Guineas 
once and the Oaks twice. 

Cadland was by Andrew (son of Orville), out of Sorcery, 


by Sorcerer. Andrew’s dam, Morel, was also by Sorcerer, so 


that he was another example of the success attained by in- 


CADLAND. 
breeding, though it must again be noted that his virtues were 
those of a racehorse rather than those of a stallion. The 


Colonel was by Whisker, the son of Waxy and Penelope, who 
won the Derby of 1815. Mr. Petre’s colt started first favourite 
for the Derby at 7 to 2; Cadland was second favourite at 4 tol. 
Now let us see what they had done to merit this prominence. 


The Colonel, as a two-year-old, won a Sweepstakes at Haigh 
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Park, Leeds; a Sweepstakes at Pontefract—Mr. Petre lived 
at Stapleton Park close by—and the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster, the conditions of which were 450 each, h. ft., the 
winner giving six dozen of Champagne to the Club. As a 
three-year-old he did not run before the Derby. Cadland did 
not come under public notice as a two-year-old, but in the spring 
of 1828 he received forfeit in a Match at the Craven Meeting, 
won a Sweepstakes at the First Spring Meeting and the 
following day was victorious in the race for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, for which he started second favourite to Lord 
Grosvenor’s Navarino, who was to run unplaced in the Derby. 
A walk-over for a Sweepstakes completed Cadland’s pre-Derby 
record. 

There were fifteen competitors for the Derby this year. A 
description of the race informs us that Cadland came into the 
straight at the head of the field. Immediately afterwards, 
however, The Colonel closed with him and_ the pair ran on 
together followed by Alcaston and Zinganee. The ensuing 
struggle was one of absorbing interest. Two hundred yards 
from home Alcaston dropped back beaten, and Zinganee at once 
took his ground and came along looking very like a winner, 
but he, too, was beaten twenty yards short of the goal. The 
other two went on as though locked together, and the judge 
found it impossible to separate them. | When rounding 
Tattenham Corner, Mr. Heathcote’s Scipio, by Filho-da-Puta, 
was brought down by John de Bart, who struck into him, and 
Conolly, his jockey, was injured. A Mr. Burdges, who owned 
a few horses, happened to be near and went to the jockey’s 
assistance. ‘ Don't mind me,” exclaimed Conolly, “look after 


the horse. I should have won in a canter but for this. He 
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was striding over them all the way.” Acting on this hint, 
Mr. Burdges, ten days later, went to St. Albans and bought 
Scipio for 500 guineas, but as it turned out he made a bad 
bargain. Scipio had, it was true, been tried a good horse, but 
his fall in the Derby left him so nervous that he was never 
afterwards able to reproduce his true form. 

The dead heat between The Colonel and Cadland created 
tremendous excitement, to which fuel was added when it was 
announced that there was to be a deciding heat later in the 
afternoon. The betting began afresh, slight odds, 6 to 5, being 
laid on The Colonel. Cadland again made the running, closely 
followed by his rival. A quarter of a mile or so from the 
‘ending post,” The Colonel drew level, and it was not until a 
few yards from home that Cadland got the better of a terrific 
struggle and won by half a length. ‘Two finer races were 
never before seen,” says Orton, and we can readily believe that 
this was no exaggeration. The two jockeys were Robinson 
and Wiil Scott. 

Zinganee, winner of the Newinarket Stakes, who finished 
third in this Derby, was the first of the good horses owned by 
the brothers Chifney. The Derby came at an unfortunate time 
for them, because shortly after Zinganee reached Epsom his 
throat swelled and he was otherwise out of sorts. The following 
year he won the Claret Stakes with Cadland well behind him, 
and defeated Mameluke, Cadland, and The Colonel in a 
memorable race for the Ascot Cup; so that, with ordinary luck, 
he should, apparently, have gained Derby honours. As a 
three-year-old, subsequent to the Derby, Cadland won the 
Grand Duke Michael Stakes and the Newmarket St. Leger ; 
in 1829 he won a King’s Plate, the Oatlands and the Audley 
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End Stakes, and in 1830 was successful in four races, including 
that for The Whip. Other successes fell to him the following 
year, and then he went to the stud at Bonehill Farm, near 
Tamworth, at 10 guineas, He was described as a beautiful 
brown horse, standing 15°3, with excellent legs and feet, and 
without a single blemish. The Colonel added to his reputation 
by winning the St. Leger at Doncaster, for which he started 
favourite. Velocipede, son of Blacklock, who. was destined to 
become the sire of a Derby winner in Amato, was placed 
third. The Colonel was, the following year, purchased by 
the King for 4,000 guineas in the hope that he would bear 
the Royal Colours to victory in the contest for the Ascot 
Cup. But, as already recorded, the trophy was secured by 
Zinganee, whom the Chifneys sold to Lord Chesterfield for 
2,500 guineas on the eve of the race, with the stipulation that 
while his lordship should take the Cup they were to receive 
the stakes. A letter which William Chifney wrote to Lord 
Darlington on the Monday of the Ascot week in reply to a 
request for his opinion respecting the competition for the Cup 
is worth reproducing in these pages because of the light it 
throws on four Derby horses. Chifney wrote as follows :-— 
Cadland and Mameluke are good horses ; the latter at times shows temper, 
and will require the most skilful management to make him run his best form 
amongst a field of horses, and the slightest mistake in this respect will be fatal 
to him for the race. The Colonel is badly shaped : his ribs and quarters are 
much too large and heavily formed, and will cause him to tire and to run a 
jade ; independent of this defect, the course, of all others, is especially ill- 
suited to him, and will cause him to fall an easy victim. Still his party are 
so exceedingly fond of him as to think no horse can defeat him, and they 
have backed him for an immense sum. In the face of all this, I entertain 


the most contemptible opinion of him, for the distance o ground, and I fear 
nothing whatever from him. . . . TI have the best horse in England at this 
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moment in Zinganee; and if the race is desperately run, which I hope and 
anticipate it will be, and my brother sends him out the last three-quarters of 
a mile to keep the pace severe, I shall be very much surprised and greatly 
disappointed if I do not see him win the Cup on Thursday without the slightest 
degree of trouble, notwithstanding the powerful field of horses he has to contend 
against. 

The letter reveals William Chifney to have been a very 
sound judge of form, and a man who was wont to express 
his opinions fearlessly and well. Zinganee was ultimately sold 
to the King for 2,000 guineas, but his reputation diminished. 
After a few seasons at the stud in England he went to 


America. 


If the annals of the Turf were searched through and through 

it would probably be impossible to find a more striking example 
of “novice’s luck” than that afforded by Mr. 

1829. G. W. R. Gratwicke and his first Derby winner, 
Eredecicle. Frederick. A member of a family associated 
for generations with Ham, near Angmering, a 

village a few miles from Arundel, Mr. Gratwicke was born in 
1794. On coming of age, he succeeded to large estates, and 
was therefore in a position to gratify his ambition to play a 
part on the Turf. He was, however, content to begin in a 
very small way. In 1824 he bought a mare by Phantom, out 
of Sister to Elector, the price he paid being £30. Being on 
intimate terms with the Earl of Egremont, he sent the mare 
to Little John (a son of Octavius) who was standing at Pet- 
worth at a fee of 10 guineas. The produce was a colt called 
Sir John, who was sold to Lord Egremont, he having asked 


to be allowed to buy the foal before the mating took place. 
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This youngster eventually went to Australia where he gained 
fame asa sire. In 1826, the mare threw another colt to Little 
John. This youngster was named Frederick, and on the 
advice of Forth, the trainer and jockey, he was entered for 
the Derby of 1829. Forth prepared the horse for the race 
and rode him to victory. The daughter of Phantom was Mr. 


Gratwicke’s only mare and Frederick was the only horse he 


FREDERICK, 


had in training. Nor is this the end of the remarkable story. 
In 1830, the same mare producd a filly to Little John. She 
was called Margravine and going to the stud when three years 
of age, became the dam of Merry Monarch, who won the 
Derby for Mr. Gratwicke in 1845, and Landgravine, winner 
of the Cambridgeshire. 

Frederick stood just over 15 hands. The Derby was the 

N 2 
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first rate in which he competed Forth, Mr. Gratwicke’s 
trainer, also ran a grey colt called Exquisite, and thereby hangs 
a tale. In 1828, Forth took a big bet from Crockford about 
“iding and winning on Exquisite, but coming to like Frederick 
the better of the two, he asked that his bet should be trans- 
ferred from the one to the other. To this Crockford readily 
agreed, adding that Forth might ride them both for what he 
cared, because neither had a ghost of a chance. Frederick and 
Exquisite finished first and second, but inasmuch as odds of 
40 to 1 were laid about each of them, Crockford was probably 
well content to pay Forth the bet he had won under such 
curious circumstances. 

The favourite for this Derby was Lord Exeter’s colt 
Patron, who had won the Riddlesworth, the Two Thousand 
and the Newmarket Stakes, together with the Dinner Stakes 
and a Sweepstakes. On the strength of these achievements 
he was regarded as a ‘‘certainty” for the big Epsom prize, 
and when, directly after entering the straight, he took up the 
running, it looked as though he would realise expectations. 
But he flattered only to deceive. Approaching the distance, 
it was obvious that his store of energy was almost exhausted. 
Two hundred yards from home, he was tackled by Frederick. 
His response to the challenge was feeble in the extreme, and 
he dropped back beaten, Meanwhile, Exquisite had raced up 
to Frederick's girths, followed by Oatlands, Prince Eugene and 
Spaniard, but Mr. Gratwicke’s colt had the race well in hand, 
and though the verdict was one of a head only, Frederick 
could have widened the gap if the necessity had arisen. 

Frederick's only other race as a three-year-old was the 


St. Leger, for which he started equal second favourite with 
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Voltaire, the sire of Voltigeur and great-grandsire of Galopin. 
Mr. Petre’s Rowton was favourite, and won. Frederick was 
“nowhere.” He did not run at all in 1830, but in 1831 he 
took part in three contests—the last of them at Goodwood— 
without meeting with any success. Mr. Gratwicke then put 
him to the stud at Ham, his fee being a modest 34 guineas. 
And perhaps he was dear at that figure, for he must have been 
a very moderate horse. Patron went to the stud at the Links 
Farm, Newmarket, at the end of his three-year-old season, and 


his fee was fixed at 20 guineas. 


GREAT SONS OF eitiieros: 


Priam, who won the Derby in 1830, was one of the “ horses 

of the century.” Countless thousands of words have been 
written concerning his achievements and his won- 

1830. derful qualities. His appearance and his deeds 
Phe made a lasting impression on the sportsmen of his 
day and generation : ‘‘I have often,” wrote the late 

John Kent, who, as a boy, rode the horse when he was being 
trained for the Goodwood Cup, “I have often been appealed to 
for my opinion as to which is the best racehorse I have ever 
known, and without hesitation I answer, Priam. He was a rich 
dark bay, with black legs and slight tips of white upon each hind 
heel. His shape, temper, soundness and hardy constitution 
were unquestionable, and he was equally good over all distances, 
from athe? I WeC> tte) foun milesw ee My opinion of his 
speed was questioned until reference was made to his recover- 


ing the many lengths he lost in starting for the Detby: Slikewa 
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swallow, he shot past some of his most formidable opponents 
before they had gone four hundred yards, and got upon terms 
with the leading division.’ The Chifneys were always of opinion 
that Priam possessed great speed.” Later in the same article 
(which appeared in Bazly'’s Magazine, July, 1895), John Kent 
wrote : 

“T have no doubt that by some the palm would be awarded to Ormonde, an 
unquestionably good horse. . . To my mind, however, Ormonde was inferior to 
Priam ; he was not so severely tested over all courses. Neither was Ormonde the 
elegantly-shaped and perfectly formed horse that Priam was, especially about 
his head and neck. About the conformation of Priam there was a perfect 
symmetry that attracted the notice of the observer at once.” 

This, of course, is merely a personal opinion, but it is entitled 
to weight, because John Kent was one of the few men whose 
experience embraced the periods covered by the two horses. 
Whether he was right or wrong, the fact that Priam was one of 
the giants of the Turf is indisputable. 

Priam was by Emilius (son of Orville and a Derby winner 
himself) out of Cressida, sister to Eleanor, who won the Derby 
and the Oaks for Sir Charles Bunbury. Bred by Sir John 
Shelley, he was sent, when a yearling, to Newmarket to be sold 
at the July Meeting. On the morning of the sale, the Chifneys 
went to have a look at ‘“ Shelley’s lot,” who were out for an 
airing at the foot of Warren Hill. They had heard the 
Cressida colt highly spoken of, and both took a great fancy to 
him. Will Chifney there and then decided that he would buy 
the colt, be the price what it might. Those associated with Sir 
John Shelley’s stable were not at all anxious to sell the youngster, 
and bid up to 950 guineas for him, but declined to go beyond 
that ; and at 1,000 guineas, Will Chifney became the purchaser. 


There was no room for him at the Chifneys’ stables, and so for 
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several months Priam was quartered at Sam Day’s place. 
Unbroken when bought, he remained untried even as a two- 
year-old, but so convinced were the Chifneys and Dilly (who 
also had a share in him) that he was a treasure, they ‘‘ engaged ” 
him heavily. The high opinions of the colt entertained by his 
owners were not, however, universally shared. Lord Darlington, 


for example, took a violent dislike to him, and vowed he would 


io 
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never stay the Derby course. Lord Chesterfield, on the other 
hand, asserted that he could gaze upon him all day, and declared 
that he was the only blood horse he had ever seen. In height, 
says “The Druid,” he was a trifle above 15-3, rather light-limbed, 
and with lightish back ribs, from which his critics drew their 


‘short-course’ inferences. His greatest merit lay in his 
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forehand; he had deep oblique shoulders, and one of the most 
expressive and blood-like of heads. 

Despite an illness brought on by a chill, contracted in March 
while undergoing a long inspection by Lord Darlington, Priam 
won the Riddlesworth at the Craven Meeting, beating Mahmoud, 
who finished third in the Derby ; and the same week carried off 
the Column Stakes, defeating Lord Exeter's Augustus (who 
was destined to win the Two Thousand) and six others. Then, 
at the First Spring Meeting, Priam was allowed to walk over for 
two Sweepstakes. The Derby was the next race in which he 
took part. The railway era was just dawning, but many years 
were still to elapse before racehorses were transported by rail. 
It is interesting, therefore, to read the description “* The Druid ” 
gives in his Post and Paddock of Priam’s journey from 
Newmarket to Epsom ; it enables us to picture the difficulties 
with which trainers had to contend in those far-off days. 

With four companions, Priam left Newmarket at four o'clock 
in the morning of the Friday week before the Derby day. 
Will Chifney, on his pony, caught them up before they had 
completed the twenty-one miles to Newport. On the second 
day, Will put some of the commissariat across his pony’s back, 
and walked the remainder of the way by the side of his favourite. 
All along the road Priam was an object of great interest, His 
fame had been noised abroad, and the wayside innkeepers were 
on the look out for “’t Newmarket nag.” On the Saturday 
night a halt was called at the ‘“ Cock,” Epping, and the following 
morning, long before church was over, the procession had 
passed down Piccadilly and reached Smith’s stables near the 
top of Sloane Street. In the course of the afternoon, several 


well-known sportsmen came to inspect the son of Emilius. 
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The next day the “walk” was resumed, and in due course 
Priam reached Mickleham Downs, and so had nine clear days 
in which to complete his preparation for the Derby. 

Having regard to the reputation he had acquired, it was 
quite in the natural order of things that Priam should start 
first favourite for the Derby ; indeed, it would, on the face of 
matters, appear rather surprising that so much as 4 to 1 was 
betted against him, even though there were twenty-three 
competitors. But other owners, undismayed by the furore for 
the Chifneys’ champion, were imbued with no little confidence 
in their own candidates. Thus it came to pass that 5 to 1 was 
taken about Little Red Rover, who belonged to Messrs. 
Ridsdale and Gully; 6 to 1 about the King’s (William IV.) 
Young Orion, and 13 to 2 about Mr. Petre’s Brunswicker. 
Odds of 12 to 1 were laid against the Two Thousand winner, 
Augustus. There is an interesting and_ instructive story 
associated with Little Red Rover, who must not be confused 
with Lord Exeter's colt Red Rover by Middleton, also a 
competitor in this Derby. As a two-year-old, Little Red 
Rover was very weedy and dried up, and Gully began to 
despair of doing anything with him. However, in a moment 
of inspiration, he decided to seek the advice of Tommy 
Coleman. The outcome of the consultation was that the colt 
was turned loose in a paddock and allowed as much corn as he 
would eat. Every morning Gully went into the paddock 
armed with a whip, and made Little Red Rover gallop for half 
an hour or so. Coleman had found the youngster cooped up 
in a stuffy stable, and came to the conclusion that it was fresh 
air and natural treatment that he required. So confident was 
-he that his recipe would prove effective, he told Gully that if 
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the plan he recommended were followed, Littlke Red Rover 
would win the Derby, and the ex-prize-fighter was so impressed 
by his adviser's confidence that he proceeded to take £10,000 
to £100 five times about the colt for the great Epsom race. 
The sequel showed that in any ordinary year Little Red Rover 
would have won the Derby, for he finished second to Priam. 

John Kent has already informed us that Priam got very 
badly away at the start for the Derby. This was after a 
number of false starts, which may have helped to upset the 
favourite. Anyway, when the flag dropped, he was dancing on 
his hind legs, and was last by several lengths when Sam Day 
(whose services had been obtained because of prior claims on 
those of Sam Chifney and Robinson) induced him to begin 
racing. For the first half mile or so the pace was set by 
Mr. Gully’s Donzelli, acting in the interests of Little Red 
Rover, who was lying third behind Red Rover. The leader 
dropped back at the top of the hill, and at Tattenham Corner 
Little Red Rover went to the front. By that time Priam had 
got on terms with the front rank, and, satisfied that his mount 
could assume the command at will, Day took a pull) Away 
down the straight to the distance went Little Red Rover, 
followed by Augustus and Mahmoud; but when Opposite the 
Stand, Priam was allowed to stride along, and, in the twinkling 
of an eye, he had taken the lead and passed the post an easy 
winner by two lengths. Augustus was fourth, Brunswicker 
fifth, and the King’s horse sixth. The Chifneys were reputed 
to have won hugely ; the real fact was that their gains amounted 
to £12,000, including the stake. 

After winning a Sweepstakes over the Old Mile at Ascot, 


Priam was put by for the St. Leger. He went to Doncaster 
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(halting for a while at Exton Park, near Stamford, to have a 
few sweating gallops) carrying the full confidence of the Chifneys, 
and started favourite at rr to 10 ina field twenty-eight strong, 
On reaching Doncaster, Will Chifney became rather afraid when 
he saw the great raking seventeen-hand Birmingham, a son of 
Filho-da-Puta ; but Sam Day, who had ridden against the horse 
at Warwick, assured him he had nothing to fear from that 
quarter. Unfortunately, however, the St. Leger that year was run 
under abnormal conditions. Rain had fallen heavily for several 
days, and there were pools of water on the course. To make 
matters worse, a severe thunderstorm burst over the Town Moor 
when the St. Leger horses assembled at the post. This state 
of things was calculated to upset form; and, sure enough, Will 
Chifney’s premonition was realised, for Birmingham defeated 
Priam by half a length. The result was almost certainly a 
fluke ; but as the two horses never afterwards crossed each 
other’s path, Priam was denied the opportunity of proving it 
to have been one. Mr. Tattersall made an offer to run Priam 
against Birmingham on the Friday over the same course at 
level weights, and lay £2,coo to £1,000 on the Derby winner ; 
or to run Across the Flat at Newmarket the following Spring, 
Priam to give 3 lb., and he would lay an even £1,000. Both 
offers were politely declined. The conditions prevailing at 
Doncaster on the St. Leger Day exactly suited a powerful 
animal like Birmingham. It was the going that beat Priam. 
When a foal, Birmingham, who belonged to a Mr. Beardsworth, 
the proprietor of a repository in Birmingham, was seized with 
an illness and ordered to be destroyed. Mrs. Beardsworth, how- 
ever, interceded, and nursed him back to health herself. He was 


sold as a foal for 45 guineas to a Mr. Dickenson, to whom 
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Mr. Beardsworth gave ten guineas for his bargain! Thus is 
Turf history made. 

On the Thursday-—the St. Leger was then run on the 
Tuesday-—Priam defeated Lord Glasgow’s Retriever in a Match 
over a mile anda half for 4500; Retriever next day won the 
Cup, and Lord Glasgow was so puzzled that he proposed another 
match with Priam, to be decided the following Spring, but the 
contest was abandoned. In 1831 Priam reappeared to show 
form as good as ever. At the Craven Meeting he won the 
Craven Stakes and the Port Stakes. The Chifneys then sold 
him to Lord Chesterfield for 3,000 guineas. 

Priam’s new owner was the sixth of his line. Born in 1805, 
he succeeded to the title when only ten years of age, and during 
the eleven years of his minority the revenues derived from his 
estates were accumulating. In due course, therefore, a big sum 
of money was at his command, and he proceeded to spend some 
of it in acquiring a fine stud of racehorses. He was, of course, 
twenty-six years of age when he bought Priam, whom he 
promptly matched against Sir Mark Wood's mare Lucetta—who 
had the previous year won the Ascot Cup, beating The Colonel, 
Green Mantle (winner of the Oaks) and Zinganee—for £200 
over the Two Middle Miles, at level weights. Robinson had 
declared that Lucetta was one of the best animals over a 
distance of ground he ever rode, and the Match created a vast 
amount of interest, for many people refused to believe that 
Priam could give a year to the mare. He managed to do so, 
however, for after waiting on Lucetta to the half distance, he 
raced past her and won by four lengths, much to the astonish- 
ment of Robinson, who had made the pace so strong that he 


assumed he had Priam well beaten a long way from home. 
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Will Chifney had entered Priam for the Ascot Cup, but 
despite the fact that the horse had, in the meantime. been 
transferred to Lord Chesterfield, the nomination was declared 
void, because in those days none but a member of a recognised 
club was permitted to enter an animal for that event. Priam’s 
next engagement was the Goodwood Cup, and, acting on the 
advice of Lord George 
Bentinck, who had now 
become a power on the 
Turf, Lord Chesterfield 
sent him — straight from 
Ascot to Goodwood, in 
order to avoid the long 
walk to Newmarket and 
back. It was, therefore, 
in the Duke of Richmond’s 
park, under the control of 
John Kent, senior, that 
Priam underwent _ his pre- 


paration for the Goodwood 


Cup, which he won from 


THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


Fleur-de-Lis (who had won 

the trophy in the two preceding years) and Variation. In 
1832, Priam was somewhat mysteriously beaten for the Craven 
Stakes, but defeated Lucetta for a King’s Plate over four miles. 
At Ascot ke secured the Eclipse Foot, given by the King, 


with £400 added, and, finally, won the Goodwood Cupra 
second time. 


Then he retired to the stud at Bretby Park, near 


3urton-on-Trent, now the property of Lord Carnarvon. 
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He was advertised to serve thirty mares, besides his owner's, 
at £30. Three or four years later, Lord Chesterfield sold 
him to Mr. Tattersall for 3,500 guineas, and he was deported 
to America. After his departure, his daughters, Miss Letty 
and Industry, won the Oaks of 1837 and 1838; and another 
daughter, Crucifix, in 1840, won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
One Thousand Guineas, and the Oaks. A determined effort 
was thereupon made to get Priam back to England. The 
first offer made was 4,000 guineas. As that met with a 
refusal, 5,000 was proffered, but that met with a like fate. 
The American owner was then asked to name his own price, 
but he declined to part with the horse on any terms; and so 
Priam died far from his native land. In America, as in this 


country, his fillies were superior to his colts. 


A brother of Lapdog, who had won the Derby for 
Lord Egremont in 1826, Spaniel was, as a youngster, 
contemptuously referred to. as ‘the _ little 

1831. Whalebone weed.’ The lord of Petworth, 
Spaniel who bred him, regarded the colt with such 
disfavour that he willingly sold him, when 
a yearling, over the dinner table for £1 50, to Lord Lowther, 
afterwards the second Earl of Lonsdale, who became Lord 
President of the Council in 1852, and died in 1872. Up to 
this period it was quite the exception for the Derby winner and 
horses of that class to run at all as two-year-olds ; the fact that 
Spaniel took part in several races during the season of 
1830 may, therefore, be accepted as an admission on the 


part of his owner that the colt’s prospects of securing classic 
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honours were deemed remote. Whether or no, his two-year- 
old form was moderate in the extreme. At the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting he ran second to Zany for a 
Sweepstakes, and was unplaced to the same horse in the 
contest for the July Stakes. Then, at the Second October 


Meeting, Spaniel ran unplaced for a £50 Plate, while at the 


Houghton Meeting he was third only in a Nursery, carrying 


SPANIEL. 


7 st. 12 1b. Zany, who did not compete, was handicapped for 
this race at 9 st. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, despite his having, 
at the Craven Meeting the following year, won a Handicap 
Sweepstakes from a big field, and at Epsom, two days before 
the Derby, carried off the Shirley Stakes, he should be looked 


upon as a well-nigh hopeless outsider for the Derby, odds of 
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50 to 1 being betted against him at the start. The favourite, 
at 6 to 4 on, was Lord Jersey’s colt Riddlesworth, a son of 
Emilius, who had won the Riddlesworth Stakes at the 
Craven Meeting, the Two Thousand Guineas from five 
opponents and with odds of 5 to 1 laid on him, and the 
Newmarket Stakes from seven antagonists with 7 to 2 laid on 
him. This was an admirable record, and Riddlesworth’s 
owner appeared to have every justification for the confidence 
he displayed in his colt. We are told that the Derby this year 
was a slow-run race, and that may have had something to do 
with the defeat of the favourite. Riddlesworth, again, may 
not have been quite the good horse he was supposed to be ; 
but it is certain he ought not to have been beaten by a 
commoner like Spaniel. In the early part of the contest 
Lord Exeter's Hemus was in front, and Spaniel nearly last. 
The latter, however, gradually improved his position coming 
down the hill, and, after rounding Tattenham Corner, became 
third to Hemus and Riddlesworth. Lord Exeter’s colt 
dropped away beaten at the distance, and the supporters 
of the favourite, no doubt, began forthwith to count. their 
gains. But when Spaniel, ridden by Wheatley, challenged 
fifty yards from the post, Riddlesworth made but a feeble effort 
in response, and so Lord Lowther’s colt won cleverly, or easily 
as some chroniclers state, by three parts of a length. It was a 
result which passed all understanding at the time, and an 
examination of Spaniel’s subsequent career does not reveal him 
as the possessor of superlative qualities; on the contrary. 
In October, he was beaten by a filly belonging to Sir Mark 
Wood, and after running three times unsuccessfully in the 


Spring of 1832, Lord Lowther sold him to a Mr. Meyrick, 
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who was content to win races with him at Haverfordwest, 
Carmarthen and Brecon. In 1833, Spaniel fell lame while 
competing in a small handicap at Canterbury and was forthwith 
destroyed. Of all Derby winners, he must have been about 
the worst, even if he were a son of the mighty Whalebone. 
Riddlesworth, after his failure in the Derby, was bought by 
Sir Mark Wood, but after being beaten in a Match, and in the 
race for the Port Stakes, was allowed to go abroad. 

The conditions governing the Derby were varied this year. 
Instead of receiving £100 out of the Stakes, the owner of the 
second was to save his stake of £50 only. Then the owner 
of the winner was called upon to provide £100 towards the 
expenses of the police, whose services were now being 
requisitioned, instead of, or in addition to, those of labourers 
and such-like people who used to be sworn in as special 
constables. This tax for police on the amount due to the 
owner of the winning horse was exacted for many years, 
notwithstanding the criticism to which the imposition was 
subjected. The weights still remained 8 st. 7 Ib. for colts and 
8 st. 2 lb. for fillies. 

King William IV., who had taken over the stud of his 
brother, George IV., ran a colt in the Derby ot regia sans 
Majesty’s interest in the Turf may not have been very keen, 
but he was instrumental in improving the Royal Stud, and 
increased the number of King’s Plates. He it was, too, who 
presented to the Jockey Club one of Eclipse’s hoofs set in gold, 
to be competed for annually at Ascot by horses belonging to 
members of the Club. Lord Chesterfield was the first to win 
this trophy by the aid of Priam in 1832. The last challenge for 
it was issued by Mr. Batson, the owner of Plenipotentiary, and 
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the hoof ultimately was converted into a snuff box. It is 


treasured to this day at the Jockey Club Rooms at Newmarket. 


The Ridsdale-Gully confederacy had not to wait very long 
for compensation for the disappointment they suffered when 
Priam defeated Little Red Rover. It came two 

1832. years afterwards, when St. Giles, a son of 

St. Gilce Tramp, started favourite for the Derby and 
won easily. Both Robert Ridsdale and John 

Gully were very remarkable men. Jhe former was a native of 
York, where, as a boy, he earned a small wage by assisting at 
a livery stable. Presently he obtained a situation as groom to 
Mr. Lambton, afterwards first Earl of Durham. Before very 
long, however, he quitted servitude, made his appearance on the 
Turf, and proceeded to gain a living by the exercise ot his wits. 
As a gold-miner would say, Ridsdale ‘struck it rich” at the 
very outset, and in a short while was not only rolling in money, 
but boasting the acquaintanceship of several prominent patrons 
of the sport. At the same time his reputation was anything 
but a savoury one. He was known to be at the bottom of 
many a scheme designed to further his own ends, the carrying 
out of which necessitated the adoption of fraudulent or quasi- 
fraudulent practices. | More than once he was hoist with his 
own petard—notably when Jerry won the St. Leger in 1824. 
Ridsdale had “squared” the jockey engaged to ride Jerry, 
and several bookmakers in the secret laid heavily against the 
horse; indeed, the more money the owner and his friends put 
on the longer the odds became. The plan was unmasked the 


day before the race, quite by accident; at the last moment 
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another jockey was substituted, and Jerry won the race, to the 
consternation of these who were concerned in the swindle. 

John Gully was the son of a publican, and was born at the 
Crown Inn, Wick-and-Abson, near Bath, in 1785. — His father, 
who had forsaken “ the trade” and become a butcher, died 
when John was quite young, and the latter, after carrying on the 
business for a little while, left it, and went to London. There 
financial troubles quickly overtook him, and he became an 
inmate of the Fleet Prison when twenty-one years of age. 
Pearce, the ‘ Game Chicken,” then champion prize-fighter, who 
had known Gully’s father, happened to hear of the young man’s 
plight, and sought for a means of procuring his liberty. He 
remembered that the prisoner was reputed to be handy with his 
fists, tested him, and found him uncommonly smart. Pearce then 
proposed that they should fight a “battle.” Backers were found 
for Gully, whose debts were promptly settled. Pearce’s supporter 
staked 600 guineas against 400 guineas found by Colonel 
Mellish on behalf of Gully, and the encounter came off at 
Hailsham, in Sussex, in 1805, in the presence of a vast crowd, 
which included the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IY 
Pearce had a much tougher job than he anticipated ; indeed, 
more than once he looked like being beaten. His superior 
skill and experience eventually pulled him through, but when 
he had got the verdict he staggered up to Gully and told him 
that he was the best man he had ever fought. When Pearce 
retired, the championship was offered to, and accepted by, Gully, 
who, two years later, had to defend the title, the challenger 
being a Lancashire man named Gregson, They fought at 
Six Mile Bottom, near Newmarket. In the matter of physique 
the two men were well matched, for Gully stood just over 6 feet, 
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and his opponent 6 feet 2 inches. The contest had gone to the 
thirty-sixth round before Gully knocked his antagonist senseless. 
There was a return battle the following year in Sir John 
Sebright’s park in Hertfordshire, and again Gully won, and, 
satisfied with his achievements in the Ring, he resigned the 
championship and took a public-house in Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Presently he began operations as a 
bookmaker, or, as the term then was, ‘a bettor round.” 
Fortune favoured him in an extraordinary way, and within a 
very few years he was the owner of a racing stud. In 1832, 
Gully was elected Member of Parliament for Pontefract—he 
was living at Ackworth, three miles away—and continued to 
represent the constituency till 1837. In 1840, he again 
contested Pontefract, but was beaten, and with this his political 
career came to an end. ‘Towards the end of his life he became 
a great colliery proprietor in Durham, and died in the 
city of Durham in 1863. His remains were interred at 
Ackworth. 

Ridsdale, though self-educated, was the more cultured and 
refined man of the two, and for awhile enjoyed great popularity 
in certain circles. He was quite brilliant in the hunting field. 
But his end was inglorious, for he died in a hay loft at 
Newmarket with three halfpence in his pocket! The two men 
were believed to have had many joint dealings before they 
formally entered into a partnership in 1829 or 1830. The 
confederacy only lasted a couple of years, for there was an 
angry dispute between them over the division of their gains 
when Gully’s Margrave won the St. Leger in 1832, and the 
quarrel reached its climax when the member for Pontefract 


horsewhipped his quondam friend in the hunting field. An 
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action for assault followed. and Gully, whose conduct had been 
universally condemned, had to pay £500 damages. 

These, then, were the men who won the Derby of 1832 
with St. Giles, who ran in the name of Ridsdale, owner of a 
hundred horses. — For long afterwards the suspicion was 
entertained that everything in connection with this race was 


not square and above-board. It was even alleged that 


ST. GILES. 


St. Giles was a four-year-old. Ridsdale bred the colt at 
Merton near York, and, as showing the opinion of the man 
held by some of his contemporaries, it is only necessary to 
mention that one of them, writing a few years later, declared, 
with reference to the suggestion that the colt was an old un, 
“That would have been nothing for such men to do; Ridsdale 


could have managed such a bit of Turf business easily, being a 
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perfect master of the art of racing roguery.” It has also been 
asserted that, though there were twenty-two runners, only three 
or four of the jockeys were trying to win, the rest having been 
“bought off” by Ridsdale, who also ran Trustee, who was 
placed, while Gully’s colours were carried into fourth place by 
Margrave, who afterwards won the St. Leger. 

St. Giles, by Tramp (who, at the age of twenty-five, was 
destroyed in 1835), out of Arcot Lass, by Ardrossan, made his 
first appearance on a racecourse as a two-year-old at the 
Newmarket Second October Meeting in a contest for a £50 
Plate ; he ran unplaced. At the Houghton Meeting he finished 
fourth in a Nursery, carrying 7 st. 8 lb., the winner, Gratis (who 
finished behind him in the Derby), bearing 8 st. The following 
season, prior to the Derby, St. Giles took part in a Match over 
the Rowley Mile against a filly belonging to Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Rous, and three days later won a Handicap over the 
Ditch Mile, carrying top weight. This was the horse who, 
two months later, started first favourite for the Derby and won 
easily! It is hardly surprising that suspicions were aroused, 
for his was a record pretty much ona par with that of Spaniel. 

St. Giles, Perion, Trustee, and Margrave, the animals who 
occupied the first four places at the finish, had the race for the 
Derby more or less to themselves all the way. Trustee made 
the pace. At Tattenham Corner, Edwards, his rider, “took 
a hasty glance back, and, finding St. Giles was very forward 
and going well, laid the whip into his horse and came into the 
straight at a pace that told terribly against the outsiders.” 
Nearing the distance, St. Giles sailed to the front, to win 
easily by a length and a half from Perion, the property of 


Mr. Vansittart, who, in 1812, had married the widow of 
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Sir Charles Turner, the owner of Beningbrough, Hambletonian, 
and Oberon, and so became Mr. Vansittart of Kirkleatham. 
Trustee was beaten half a length for the second place. 

Gully and Ridsdale were huge winners over St. Giles, 
The former is said to have profited to the extent of £60,000 
and his partner of £40,000. Their anxieties did not end, 
however, when the judge had given his verdict. No notice 
was taken of the suggestion that the winner was a four-year- 
old, but an objection was lodged on the ground that the entry 
Was incorrect. The matter was duly considered, and the 
protest overruled. 

The only other race in which St. Giles took part that year 
was the one for the Goodwood Cup, in which he ran unplaced 
to Priam and Beiram. The latter, who was carrying the same 
weight as St. Giles, had finished unplaced in the Derby. 
St. Giles was then sold to Mr. Kirby (of York, no doubt), 
and the following year again ran unplaced for the Goodwood 
Cup, won by Glencoe, and fell lame while competing for a 
small Sweepstakes at Plymouth, run in heats, in the first of 
which he finished second. In 1835 St. Giles won races at 
Catterick Bridge and York, and finished third for the Goodwood 
Cup. He was then bought by a Mr. Kirkham, and shipped to 
America. Presumably he went to the Stud there, but he does 
not appear to have achieved the slightest success. 

Bill Scott it was who rode St. Giles to victory at Epsom. 
Brother of the ever-famous John Scott, who trained a perfect 
shoal of classic winners at Whitewall, Malton, Bill was quite in 
the front rank in his own particular sphere. Before he scored 
this victory at Epsom-—he was to win three other Derbies— 


he had ridden four St. Leger winners, the first as far back as 
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1821. The brothers were born at Chippenham, near New- 
market. Their father had been a jockey, and from the cradle 
John — and sill were 
“earmarked” for the 
same profession. After 
serving an apprenticeship 
in sundry places, they 
were, 1n 1814, both with 
Croft at Middleham. 
Then John went off on 
his own account to train 
for Mr. Houldsworth in 
Nottinghamshire — before 


he finally settled down 


at Malton. In the 


WILLIAM SCOTT. 


meantime, William was 
making rapid headway in the saddle. In addition to winning 
the Derby four times, he was successful in the St. Leger on 
nine occasions, in the Oaks thrice, “and a succession of the 


best Stakes North and South for thirty years.” 


Up to this time the age of thoroughbreds dated from May 
Ist, so that a Derby winner running at the Craven Meeting was 
regarded as a two-year-old. Ata meeting of the 

1833. Jockey Club held on April 25th, 1833, it was 
Dangerous. resolved that from and after the end of that year, 
horses should be considered at Newmarket as 

taking their ages from Jan. ist.‘ With respect to other places 


they will continue to be considered as taking their ages from 
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May rst, until the Stewards of those races shall order otherwise.’ 

This is an interesting pronouncement, inasmuch as it shows that 
at that period the Jockey Club did not feel that it had sufficient 
power and authority to enforce its edicts on the Turf at large. 
Before many years had elapsed, however, this timidity had given 
place to the autocracy which has been exercised with SO wise 


and beneficial a discrimination. There are, however, some 


ee 
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DANGEROUS. 


authorities who doubt the wisdom of the policy of altering the 
date from which horses take their ages. The great thing to be 
said in its favour is that it simplifies matters. 

Dangerous, a chestnut colt by Tramp, who won the Derby 
in 1833, has always lain under the suspicion of having been a 
four-year-old. Thomas Coleman referred to this matter in his 


“Recollections,” “Harry Hicks told me before the Derby 
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was run that if I knew as much as he did about what they had in 
hand, I should say it was a certainty, and that I was to back 
their horse for a ‘ pony,’ and begged of me to do so at the coffee- 
house at Epsom before the race. But I declined, as I had no 
idea of his being a four-year-old. Hicks won a good stake. 
We know the game was about to be tried in the same stable in 
1843, but it was frustrated by the owner of the four-year-old who 
was to have performed suddenly removing him just before the 
race.” It is to be feared that there is no small amount of truth 
underlying these revelations. The trick was repeatedly resorted 
to in the course of the next few years in connection with other 
races, as well as the Derby. The fraud was not easily detected, 
but the very fact that it was exposed in a few instances, shows 
that the practice was sadly too common, for we may be sure only 
a fraction of the cases came under the notice of the authorities. 

The owner of Dangerous was a Mr. Sadler, whose horses. 
were for many years trained at Aldsworth, In 1832, however, 
they were removed to Stockbridge, because of the superiority 
of the gallops there, and it was somewhat significant that the 
first horse he had prepared at Stockbridge for the Derby, won 
in a canter in the fastest time that had been recorded up to that 
date. Dangerous made his d¢ééut at Ascot as a two-year-old, 
or should we say ‘reputed ” two-year-old 2 He was beaten by 
a filly belonging to Lord Exeter. At Stockbridge, shortly 
afterwards, he ran second over six furlongs to General Gros- 
venors Glaucus, who, before the season ended, was sold to 
Ridsdale. At Warwick, in September, Dangerous was unplaced 
in a half-mile race. Glaucus, on the other hand, won the 
Prendergast, and a Match over the Ancaster Mile, and ran 


second in the Criterion. 
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Neither Glaucus nor Dangerous ran in 1833 before the 
Derby, but the former received forfeit in a couple of Matches. 
So great was the reputation enjoyed by Glaucus when he 
reached Epsom, and so liberal were the investments of his 
owner, Ridsdale, that he started a warm favourite at 3 to 1, odds 
of 7 to 1 being offered ‘bar one.” There was no mention of 
Dangerous until a day or two before the race, and, even at the 
start, 30 to 1 was laid against him, “ certainty ” though he was 
deemed to be by his trainer. In the early part of the race, 
Dangerous was “in the ruck.” Even at Tattenham Corner, he 
was not at all well placed, but from that point he rapidly 
improved his position, and took the lead about 250 yards from 
home. John Scott’s Connoisseur, ridden by Sim Templeman, 
challenged Dangerous opposite the Grand Stand, but was easily 
shaken off, and Mr. Sadler's horse won comfortably by a length. 
Revenge became third fifty yards from the post, and Imbar, 
Forester and Whale were close up, but the rest were beaten off: 
“the tailing was terrible.’ “It is quite certain,” says one 
chronicler, “that Dangerous was the best horse in the race.” 
He was described as a large, bony horse, deep in the girth with 
powerful limbs. The three placed horses were country-trained, 
and so the Newmarket contingent did badly. The day was a 
glorious one, not a cloud in the sky. There was a great con- 
course of people on the Downs, and ‘as much order was 
maintained as was possible, having regard to the eccentricities 
and buoyant spirits of the multitude.” 

After the Derby, Glaucus was sold to Lord Chesterfield, 
and he competed in the St. Leger, but ran unplaced, and there 
was no mention of him in the betting return. Dangerous was 


not entered for the Doncaster race, and does not seem to have 
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run again. The following year he was at the stud at Prestbury, 
near Cheltenham, at a fee of £10. Glaucus, in 1834, won the 
Claret Stakes and The Whip at Newmarket, the Gold Cup and 
Eclipse Foot at Ascot, and a King’s Plate at Goodwood. In 
the contest for the Ascot Cup, he defeated Rockingham, the St. 
Leger winner. The next year he was fourth for the Craven 
Stakes, won by Plenipotentiary; won the Goodwood Stakes 
from a big field ; was second for the Goodwood Cup to Rock- 
ingham, to whom he was giving 7 lb., St. Giles being third ; was 
second to Muley Moloch for the Doncaster Stakes, and won 
the Hornby Castle Stakes at the same meeting. In 1836 he 
walked over for a £50 Plate at Newmarket. Then he appears 
to have been sold to Messrs. Tattersall, and, after a season at 
their stud, at a fee of £21, was sent to America. 

The successful jockey in 1833 was John Chapple, who was 
born at Exeter in 1802. He also rode Sir Mark Wood's filly 
Vespa to victory in the Oaks this year, and won the Derby a 
second time in 1838 on Amato. He was a quiet, unassuming, 


thrifty fellow. 


Before the public had had time to forget the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Priam, another, and, perhaps, an even greater, son of 
Emilius made his appearance on the Turf. This was Mr. 

Batson’s Plenipotentiary, a mighty racehorse, 

1834. at once idolised and execrated by the 
Plenipotentiary. multitude—idolised because of the super- 
lative qualities he displayed when he won 

the Derby, execrated because of his inexplicable failure 


in the St. Leger. The year 1834 was, in reality, an annus 
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mirabilis. \Ve may leave out of account the Duke of Cleveland’s 
colt Shilelagh, whose defeat in the Derby was a terrible blow to 
the Chifneys and other people who stood to win fortunes on him - 
but there was Glencoe, third in the Derby, sire of Pocahontas, 
and afterwards a great stallion in America; and the wonderful 
Touchstone, destined to become one of the most successful horses 


that ever went to the stud. 
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PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Plenipotentiary was bred by his owner. His dam, Harriet, 
was by Pericles out of a mare by Selim. He did not run asa 
two-year-old, but made a successful first appearance on a race- 
course at the Craven Meeting in 1834 by winning a £50 
Sweepstakes for three-year-olds out of mares who had not 


produced a winner of more than £200 at any one time before 
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May, 1832. There were four runners, and odds of 5 to 2 were 
laid on Plenipotentiary. Two days later he was opposed by 
Lord Jersey's Glencoe for a £100 Sweepstakes over the 
Rowley Mile. Glencoe had just won the Riddlesworth, and so 
much was thought of him that odds of 6 to 4 were laid on his 
beating Mr. Batson’s horse. He, however, failed to do so. 
Plenipotentiary did not run again before the Derby, but Glencoe 
won the Two Thousand Guineas. This achievement on the 
part of Lord Jersey's colt naturally enhanced the reputation of 
Plenipotentiary, who became a strong favourite for the Derby, 
and though he was reported to be coughing and short of work, 
the rumours did not shake his position. It therefore came to 
pass that his supporters had to be content with 9 to 4 to their 
money, Shilelagh was second favourite at 11 to 4; then came 
Bubastes (a son of Blacklock), the hope of the North, at 8 to 1, 
and Glencoe at 11 to 1, None of the others was a serious 
factor in the market. Shilelagh, who was purchased from the 
Chifneys by the Duke of Cleveland (formerly Lord Darlington), 
was, a day or two prior to the Derby, the medium of an ingenious 
ruse, The Chifneys and their friends, who already had a big 
sum at stake, were anxious to invest more money on his chance, 
and wanted a longer price than the bookmakers were willing to 
lay. ‘They had in the stable a horse who very much resembled 
Shilelagh, and this animal was sent out with his legs blistered 
and bandaged. The touts fell into the trap, and rushed off to 
report the Derby horse amiss. Good odds were at once forth- 
coming, and the commission was promptly executed. A 
retributive justice straightened matters, for of course the 
perpetrators of the hoax only succeeded in making their ultimate 


loss the greater. 
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The Epsom Meeting was this year favoured by a week of 
superb weather, and the throng that assembled on the Downs to 
witness the Derby was one of enormous dimensions, the public 
excitement aroused by the race excelling anything of the sort 
previously known. When, in due course, the twenty-two 
competitors went to the post, there were five false starts—quite 
an ordinary occurrence—before the starter was satisfied. Glencoe 
and Plenipotentiary were the first away, but Conolly, the rider 
of the favourite, gradually eased his mount, and allowed five or 
six horses to pass him. Sam Chifney was usually content to 
wait in the rear, but on this occasion his dread of Plenipoten- 
tiary induced him to keep near to the leaders. Approaching 
Tattenham Corner, Intriguer and Glencoe were in front, followed 
by Darius. ‘“ Plenipo,” as the favourite was familiarly styled, 
had an inside berth, and Conolly now had to decide whether 
he would take his mount round or wait for an opening. 
He resolved to wait. When the field swept round the turn, the 
opportunity. he desired presented itself, and he dashed the 
favourite through the gap, so that he was fourth when the 
troop entered the straight. Nearing the distance, ‘“ Plenipo ” 
drew up to Glencoe, and directly afterwards bounded to the 
front, to win in a canter by two lengths, vastly to the delight of 
the crowd, who accorded the victor a great ovation. Towards 
the finish Glencoe was also passed by Shilelagh, the other two 
being separated by half a length. In concluding his account of 
the contest, a chronicler states that “it was a true run, honest 
race. Plenipotentiary was backed for large sums by nearly all 
the aristocrats. Mr. Batson won about £5,000.” 

The result must have been a grievous disappointment to the 


Duke of Cleveland. This was the third occasion on which his 
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colours had been carried into second place in the Derby, but 
never before had he and those associated with him been so 
confident of success. He ranks as one of the great patrons of 
the Turf, whose efforts to win the Derby have been doomed 
to end in failure. For fifty years he was a racing magnate. 
He spent a fortune in buying bloodstock, generally the best in 
the market —or what seemed to be the best-—and it is said that 
he never haggled about the price once he had made up his 
mind to buy. He won the St. Leger with Chorister in preys bs 
and three Ascot Cups were captured by horses carrying his 
colours—pink and black stripes; but the liberality of his 
outlay merited a larger share of the big plums of the Turf. 
Shilelagh. according to “ The Druid,” was a big, leggy, brown 
horse, excessively speedy, but not powerful and very delicate and 
difficult to train. The Derby was his first race. On the same 
authority we are assured that Plenipotentiary was “ as thick as 
a bullock” ; but another critic states that his natural shape was 
such that, although he showed every rib, he was so round in 
his barrel that he was always considered lusty, although in truth 
otherwise. 

Between the records of the Epsom and the Doncaster 
Meetings the name of Plenipotentiary only appears once in the 
Calendar : he walked over for the St. James’s Palace Stakes at 
Ascot. Glencoe was to have opposed him, but at the last 
moment was withdrawn. We now, therefore, come to the 
St. Leger, which, so far as “ Plenipo” was concerned, resulted 
in a dire disaster. There were eleven runners, but. the 
universal opinion seemed to be that the issue lay between the 
two horses that had finished first and second in the Derby. 


Odds of 11 to ro were laid on Plenipotentiary and 3 to 1 
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against Shilelagh. Neither managed to finish in the first three ! 
The Marquis of Westminster's Touchstone, a 4o to 1 chance, 
won; Lord Sligo’s Bran was second, and Sir J. Boswell’s 
General Chassé third. The defeat of Plenipotentiary created 
a great hullabaloo. He did not even make a respectable bid 
for victory, for he was beaten shortly after passing the Red 


House, six furlongs from home. By common consent, his 
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TOUCHSTONE. 


owner, Mr. Batson, was absolved from blame, but the public 

shrewdly suspected that both he and they had been hoodwinked. 

Some time afterwards it became known that Plenipotentiz ary 

met with an accident while travelling from Newmarket to 

Doncaster. Perhaps that sufficiently explained what happened. 

It does not follow, however, that Plenipotentiary would, in any 
Oils. Ih P 


mu 
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case, have beaten Touchstone. Lord Westminster's horse 
was supposed to be amiss on the St. Leger day, and Bill Scott 
in consequence preferred to ride one of the other competitors. 
In the race for the Doncaster Cup the following year, Touch- 
stone again beat General Chassé and Shilelagh, so that it is 
quite evident his St. Leger triumph was no fluke. Herring, 
the artist, described Touchstone as ‘‘what may be termed an 
average horse. He possesses no particular feature. He is a 
beautiful brown, although called a bay. A very level horse, he 
has the advantage of particularly fine arms, thighs, legs and 
feet; in short, a more wiry animal cannot be imagined, and in 
every respect he looks a racehorse.” In 1835, the Marquis of 
Westminster challenged the world on behalf of Touchstone, 
but there was no response. At the Eaton Stud, the son of 
Camel was a brilliant success, and became the sire of three 
Derby winners—Cotherstone, Orlando and Surplice—to say 
nothing of Newminster and a host of lesser lights. His 
skeleton is to be seen at Eaton to this day, and is unique in that 
it shows the horse to have had rather more than a suspicion of 
an extra rib. 

Returning to our main theme, we find that Plenipotentiary, 
as a four-year-old, won the Craven Stakes, beating Nonsense, 
Shilelagh, Glaucus and five others. The same week he won a 
Plate, and received forfeit for the Port Stakes. Having thus 
demonstrated to the world that his horse was all right again, 
Mr. Batson was content, and the son of Emilius was taken out 
of training to begin stud duties the following year at Horse- 
heath, Linton, Cambridgeshire, twelve miles from Newmarket. 
He was advertised the first season to receive thirty mares, in 


addition to five of his owner’s, at 25 guineas. As a sire he 
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was not a conspicuous success, In 1846 his fee had been 
reduced to alle although his daughter Poison had by that time 
won the Oaks. He was even allowed to have half-bred mares 
at 45. In r8sa Plenipotentiary died at Denham. At the 
period when his reputation was at its highest, Colonel James 
Jackson, of Alabama, sent a commission to England for the 
purchase of the best horse in the market, a preference being 
expressed for Plenipotentiary, Priam and Glencoe. The last- 
mentioned was the animal secured on his behalf, and in 1836 
Glencoe ‘“‘made the season” in England as the property of 
Colonel Jackson. Wehave reason to be thankful that the horse 
was allowed to remain here even for that one year, because he 
then sired Pocahontas, the dam of Stockwell, Rataplan and King 
Tom. In America Glencoe became the sire of many valuable 
mares, and his name figures in the pedigrees of most of the 
best thoroughbreds to be found in the United States. He was 
twenty-seven years of age when he died at Georgetown, 


Kentucky. 
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Mr. John Bowes, of Streatlam Castle, Durham, who won 
the Derby four times—with Mundig in 1835, with Cotherstone 
in 1843, with Daniel O'Rourke in 1852, and 

1835. with West Australian in 1853—was a son of the 
Mundig. tenth Earl of Strathmore, who died in 1820. 
But for the fact that his father and mother unduly 

postponed their marriage, Mr. Bowes would have been the 
eleventh earl; as it was, the title passed to a brother of the 
tenth peer. The father made what reparation he could by 


Pees 
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devising the Streatlam estates, near Barnard Castle, to his son, 
who came of age the very year that Mundig won the Derby. 
In his racing ventures, Mr. Bowes was intimately associated 
with John Scott, at Whitewall, Malton, and it was they who 
first adopted the plan of laying down a tan gallop, the one they 
made on Langton Wold being a mile long. In 1833, Mr. 


Bowes only had one horse in training ; at any rate, only one 


MUNDIG. 


carried his colours. The following year there were two others 
in his string, and in 1835 the number still remained three, one 
of whom was Mundig, by Catton, out of Emma, by Whisker, 
out of Gibside Fairy, whose dam was Vicissitude, a daughter of 
the Sir Peter mare, Beatrice. He was bred by the trustees of 
the tenth Earl of Strathmore. 


The Derby was the first race in which Mundig took part. 
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He was unquestionably but a moderate horse, but did well 
enough in one or two test gallops to convince John Scott and 
Bill Scott that he had more than an outside chance of winning 
the Derby. On the strength of this discovery, both owner and 
trainers backed the colt to win them substantial sums— Mr. 
Bowes £16,000, and the Scotts 410,000 each. They all, 
however, had some anxious moments before the triumph was 
assured. After the horse had reached Epsom it became 
evident that one of the lads from Whitewall had been “ got at.” 
To make assurance doubly sure, a trick was planned. Mundig 
and a stable companion were sent away from Epsom, as though 
it had been decided that the former should not compete in the 
Derby. The suspected lad promptly imparted news of the 
departure to his “employers,” and the marker reflected the 
changed situation. But Mundig merely went six miles “out 
and home,” and when he returned the people who had sought 
to take advantage of their secret information, denounced the 
proceeding as a robbery and declared that the Scotts ought to 
be ashamed of themselves! After that, we may be sure that 
Mundig was carefully guarded, and he started third favourite to 
Lord Jersey's Ibrahim, who had won the Two Thousand, and 
Lord Orford’s Ascot, who had carried off a Sweepstakes at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting. Some confusion was caused by 
the fact that there was a second horse called Ibrahim in the 
field. Curiously enough both went abroad that year, Lord 
Jersey’s to France, and the other to Germany. Lord Jersey 
also ran a colt named Silenus in this Derby, and some weeks 
before the race he was actually first favourite. He, however, 
started without a quotation, and his sole mission as a competitor 
was to make the running for Ibrahim. 
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Silenus discharged his task extremely well, for, after four 
false starts, he went away with the lead, and was still in front 
when the field swept round Tattenham Corner in fairly close 
order, for we are told that there was ‘“ no tailing” this year. 
Immediately after entering the straight, Mundig, on the high 
ground, and Ascot on the low, raced up to the pace-maker. 
Ibrahim and Lord Warwick's Pelops were close behind, and 
when, at the distance, Silenus 
dropped back beaten, the issue 
rested between the four. 
Ibrahim and Pelops were 
beaten a hundred yards from 
the post, and then the spec- 
tators beheld a terrific struggle 
between Mundig and Ascot, 
from which Mr. Bowes’ horse 
emerged victorious by a head. 
Pelops, Ibrahim and  Valen- 


tissimo finished almost abreast, 


about a length behind Ascot. 
John Scott had  scampered 


across the Downs ona pony 


JOHN SCOTT. 


lent to him by Lord Chester- 
field, and when he reached the winning-post, just after the 
horses had passed, Lord Jersey rode up and said: ‘“ Well, 
John, I’m sorry for you; Ascot’s won. ‘“‘ Nowt ot sort,” 
said a tatterdemalion standing by, “the old beggar in black’s 
won.” ‘Has he?” exclaimed Scott. ‘‘You’re the man for 
my business”; and, so saying, flung the fellow half-a-crown. 


“The Druid,” who tells this story, states that Bill Scott never 
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rode a severer race, and for a long way was shouting to 
Nat Flatman, the rider of Ascot, to keep his horse from 
hanging on to Mundig. 

But while the young Squire of Streatlam and his friends 
rejoiced over the result, there was sorrow and sighing in the 
camp whose inmates had pinned their faith and fortunes to 
Ascot. Lady Dorothy Nevill, daughter of Lord Orford, 
in her delightful volume of Remdniscences, refers to the race 
in this wise— 

“There was, of course, no telegraph in those days, and I well remember 
walking with my mother and governess across the park at Wolferton (Norfolk) 
to meet the stud groom, Jacobs by name, a worthy person whose chief 
qualification for the task of training my father’s horses lay in his having 


conspicuously failed as a farmer. We guessed the worst from his dejected 
air 


an anticipation quickly confirmed by the words, ‘His lordship’s beat by 
half a neck.’ It was a sad day for all of us, and I should think the following 
Monday sadder still for my father, who must have lost very considerably over 
this race. In 1833 he had been more lucky, for in that year he won the 
Two Thousand Guineas with Clearwell . . . The only other race of any 
importance which my father secured was the One Thousand Guineas of 1850, 
which was won for him by a filly by Slane out of Exotic . . . On the whole, 
we were very unlucky with our horses. Poor Clearwell, for instance, did not 
do the great things expected of him, and finally ended his life in a very prosaic 
manner. My father used to back his horses for very large amounts, generally 
with a disastrous result; yet, in spite of this, no reverses were able to shake his 
devotion to the Turf, of which he continued to be an ardent votary, whilst ever 
gaining nothing and losing much.” 


But we must not pursue the career of Lord Orford, many 
and interesting though the stories are which his talented 
daughter tells of him. After the Derby, Mundig returned to 
Malton, and did not reappear in public until he competed for 
the St. Leger at Doncaster. There he met Ascot again, and 
though neither of them was supposed to have much chance, 
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Lord Orford’s horse was the more fancied of the two; and, 
what is, perhaps, of greater interest, he finished fifth, a long 
way in front of Mundig. Moderate as Mr. Bowes’s horse was, 
he succeeded the following day in winning a Foal Stakes of 
4100 for three-year-olds. His next outing was at Liverpool, 
in July the following year ; he was beaten twice there. After 
that he won King’s Plates at York and Nottingham, but he 
failed on three occasions, and so went to the stud at Clipstone, 
near Market Harborough, with no great reputation. His fee 
Was 10 guineas, and subscribers appear to have got very little 
for their money. Before leaving Mundig, it is, perhaps, worth 
while to mention that his sire, Catton, was bred at Catton, near 
York. One of the best horses of his day, he went to the stud 
at Middlethorpe, but after one season there, was put into 
training again for a few months. In all, he scored twenty-two 
victories on the Turf. He died at Doncaster in 1833, aged 


twenty-four, so that Mundig was one of the last of his offspring. 


The field of competitors for the Derby of 1836 was one 
the quality of which reached an exceptionally high average. 
It was described a few years later as ‘“‘a most 

1836. distinguished cluster of future stud cracks.” 
Bay If ever a horse was bred to win the Derby 
Middleton, 't Was surely Bay Middleton. Sultan, his sire, 
ran Tiresias to a head in the Derby ; Cobweb, 

his dam, won the Oaks. The mare was by Phantom (a Derby 
winner), out of Filagree, by Soothsayer, her dam, Web 
(Middleton's dam), by Waxy (a Derby winner), out of Penelope, 


by Trumpator. Sultan, another of whose sons was Glencoe, 


BAY MIDDLETON. B17) 


the sire of Pocahontas, was at this time standing at Burghley, 
Stamford, at £50--a_ very big fee in those days. Bay 
Middleton, who is said to have been backed at 8 to 1 for the 
Derby before ever he had a gallop, was bred by his owner, the 
Earl of Jersey. He did not run as a two-year-old, but his 
superlative qualities were known before he made his appearance 
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on a racecourse, because when he went to the post to compete 
in his first race, the Riddlesworth Stakes, slight odds were laid 
on him. He beat his five opponents all right, one of them 
being Mr. Houldsworth’s Destiny, who won the One Thousand. 
The same week—it was the Craven Meeting—he walked over 
for the Bruton-Steel Stakes. His next achievement was the 


capture of the Two Thousand Guineas, for which his 
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antagonists included Lord Lichfield’s Elis (who won the 
St. Leger), and Whaley and Muezzin, who subsequently 
epposed him at Epsom. 

Then came the Derby. For weeks Bay Middleton was a 
strong favourite, and, despite rumours to his detriment, he 
continued to the last a great public fancy. John Day’s colt, 
Venison, was regarded as his most formidable opponent, and 
had a big following. This son of Partisan had run once only, 
as a two-year-old at Goodwood, where he finished second for 
the Lavant Stakes to The Athenian (owned by the Chifneys), 
who was giving him 5 lb. The Athenian (brother to Glaucus) 
had won the July Stakes, and run second to Elis for the 
Chesterfield Stakes ; but whereas The Athenian had seemingly 
made no progress during the winter, Venison had come on 
rapidly. Lord Jersey feared none of them. His confidence 
in Bay Middleton was unbounded. He declared that he had 
never had anything in his stable within a stone of the son of 
Sultan and Cobweb. Herring asserted that Bay Middleton 
impressed him more than any horse he ever saw, and he 
believed the colt possessed the heart and the energy to do what 
he liked with any horse on the Turf. 

This, then, was the animal who won the Derby of 1836 in 
the presence of a great throng, including the Prince of Orange 
and his sons, and the Duke of Cumberland. Previous 
experience had taught the authorities the necessity of 
preserving order, and we find Baron de Tessier, a steward 
of the meeting, specially complimented on the arrangements 
made to that end. But the conduct of the proceedings as a 
whole did not meet with the approval of the critics. Here is 
an account given by one of them :— 
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“ At length the tinkling of a bell gave the signal for preparation; and in the 
course of a short time the various competitors might be observed drawing 
towards the place of starting. Expectation was on tip-toe. Again the bell 
tinkled ; the nags congregated at the start. Expectation had been on stilts for 
some time, and thus, by false starts, it was kept till three o’clock, when the word 
“go’ was given for the fifth time ; but it was ‘no go.’ In short, to the disgrace 
of the motley and many-headed management, it was twenty-three minutes past 
three before the horses came fairly away ; and, after all, a more unsatisfactory 
Start was never witnessed. The Athenian obstinately refused to start, while 
Gladiator and another or two were, on this account, a considerable distance in 
the rear. 

“It was an ill-defined scramble to the top of the hill, where Bay Middleton 
came well in front, going within himself ; while the confident smile of Robinson, 
his rider, indicated that he held the race in hand. The decided superiority of 
Bay Middleton became conspicuous when he reached the hill (down to 
Tattenham Corner), where several of his opponents shut up. From the top 
of the hill Bay Middleton did not exactly take the lead, but he made what 
running he thought proper. When the front horses, consisting of Slane, Venison, 
the Emmelina colt and Bay Middleton, had rounded Tattenham Corner, it 
became evident that Robinson was holding the favourite together; Bay 
Middleton suffered the nags just mentioned to keep him company to the 
distance, where Will Scott, on Gladiator, went up to him, only to be instantly 
shaken off; and Bay Middleton won very easily by a couple of lengths.” 


The judge only placed Bay Middleton and Gladiator, but 
Venison finished third, Slane fourth, and Alfred fifth. There 
was, we are told, a long tail, the runners coming in one by one, 
immense distances apart. The unsatisfactory start occasioned 
a great controversy. Several of the jockeys insisted that the 
horses ought to have been recalled, because The Athenian 
never went up to the post. The fact was, however, that as the 
Chifneys’ horse could be prevailed upon by neither force nor 
persuasion, the starter decided to ignore him. Bill Scott, on 
Gladiator, was the greatest sufferer, for he did not realise the start 
had been effected until the field had gone some distance. He 
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and his brother John were very partial to the chance of Gladi- 
ator, and the mere fact that the horse, notwithstanding his 
disadvantage, finished second, three lengths in front of 
Venison, showed that there was no small justification for 
their confidence. 

Lord Jersey and his friends were substantial winners over 
Bay Middleton. The bookmakers, with one or two exceptions, 
were heavy losers, and the adverse balances of some were so 
large that an unsatisfactory settlement was anticipated. The 
race had a tragic sequel, for a most painful sensation was 
created by the suicide of the Hon. Berkeley Craven at his 
residence, Connaught Terrace, Edgware Road. He lost 
48,000, and as soon as the result was known he was observed 
to be greatly agitated. In this state he left Epsom, and on 
reaching his home flung himself on to a sofa in a state of 
mental distraction. All attempts to solace him were futile, and 
he shot himself during the night with a large duelling pistol. 
He was sixty years of age. It was stated at the inquest that 
if he had made known his position to the Earl of Sefton and 
other wealthy friends he would at once have received all the 
assistance he required 

At Ascot, Bay Middleton won the Buckhurst Stakes. and 
at Newmarket, in October, the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, 
beating Elis ; and in a Match over the Ditch Mile successfully 
gave 13 lb. to Muezzin. This brought his racing career to an 
end, so that he was never beaten. 

In 1838 we find him advertised as a stallion, standing at the 
Turf Tavern, Doncaster (where, also. Ascot was located) at 
30 guineas. Eight years later he was still at Doncaster, but 


his fee had been reduced to £15, although it is announced that 
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“in 1843 and 1844 he got more winners than any other sire in 
the Empire, except Muley Moloch ; and in 1845, except Sheet 
Anchor and Velocipede; and, with the single exception of 
Touchstone, in 1843, and of Slane in 1845, and without any 
exception in 1844, his progeny have won more money than the 
stock of any other horse.” In 1849, Bay Middleton was moved 
to Danebury, Stockbridge, and was advertised at 25 guineas. 
His list was full at the beginning of the season. The following 
year his fee was raised to 50 guineas, but twelve months later 
was reduced to 30 guineas. He died at Danebury in 1857. 


His best son was The Flying Dutchman, winner of the Derby, 


The Victorian era was, as far as the Derby was concerned, 
inaugurated by the success of an outsider—Phosphorus, bred 
and owned by Lord Berners, formerly Colonel 
1837. Robert Wilson. Odds of 40 to 1 were laid 
Phosphorus. against him at the “fall of the flag,” a phrase 
which can legitimately be used for the first time, 
because it was this year that the flag system of starting was 
adopted at Epsom. Forty-eight hours previously, Phosphorus 
was one of the favourites ; at any rate. he was quoted at 11 to 1. 
When, therefore, on the Sunday, in Bed/'s Life, ‘‘Vates” had 
closed some verses on the Derby with the prophetic lines : 
"Tis over, the trick for the thousands is done, 
George Edwards, on Phosphorus, the Derby has won, 
he was not the marvellously-gifted seer that he might at first 
sight appear to have been. Indeed, the probability is that 
when the Derby field went to the post he would gladly have 
withdrawn the couplet and substituted some other prediction. 
For by that time, indeed, the previous day, everybody associated 
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with the horse had abandoned all hope of seeing Phosphorus 
win. The horse had fallen lame. The news leaked out on the 
Wednesday morning, and odds of 25 to 1 were at once offered. 
That evening the bookmakers were anxious to lay 30 to 1, and 
on the day of the race cheerfully accommodated any customers 
who came along with 4o to 1, and very possibly longer prices 


still. Nobody associated with the stable won much: many of 


PHOSPHORUS. 


them were losers, and would lave been even worse sufferers if 
they had been able to induce people to take the bets they 
offered to lay. Altogether, therefore, it was.a sad and depressing 
business. 

The favourite was the Duke of Rutland’s Rat-trap ; Lord 
Suffield’s Caravan was second in demand, and then came Mr. 


C. C. Greville’s Mango, and Lord Exeter’s Hibiscus. Both 
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Kat-trap and Phosphorus had commenced their racing careers 
by competing for the Newmarket Stakes, which the former, 
with odds of 7 to 4 laid on him, won. At the Second Spring 
Meeting, Phosphorus won a £50 Plate from a big field, the 
favourite, who finished third, being a colt belonging to the 
Duke of Rutland. His Grace’s trainer knew, therefore, what 
sort of a horse Phosphorus was, or must have thought he did, 
It was afterwards explained that Lord Berners’ horse was at 
this period short of work. This, however, could scarcely be 
put forward as a sufficient excuse for the mistake that was made 
over Rat-trap. He cut a poor figure in the Derby simply 
because he could not stay the course. 

After two false starts, the seventeen competitors were got 
off in excellent order. Up the hill, Pocket Hercules made 
the running from Caravan, Phosphorus, Wisdom, Benedict and 
Rat-trap ; but, after going half-a-mile, the leader dropped back, 
and thenceforward Caravan and Phosphorus were always at 
the head of the field. Shortly after rounding Tattenham 
Corner, where the favourite was beaten, Phosphorus drew up to 
Caravan, and the pair, coming right away from the others, ran 
head and head until the winning-post was reached. It was in 
the last two strides that Phosphorus, who had forgotten all about 
his lameness, gained a slight advantage and won by a head. 
We are told that the struggle between these two horses was a 
most thrilling spectacle ; and one can readily believe it. The 
severity of the contest evidently settled Phosphorus entirely, 
for he does not appear to have run again. Lord Berners died 
the following year, aged 76. 

While the Derby horses were walking about prior to being 


saddled, two men who looked like guards or coachmen happened 
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to be looking on. ‘What's that ’un ?” inquired one of the 
other. *‘‘ That's Phosphorus,” was the reply. ‘Oh! Phos- 
phorus, is it? What's thou think o’ im? If he wins they'll 
Say as ‘ow he’s a beauty, but I’m dom’d if I can see it now.” 

During the time he was being led about, poor Phosphorus, 
who was undergoing merciless treatment in the Ring, had_ not, 
in fact, a single admirer. His head, we are told, was clean and 
lean, his neck light and rather ewed, his shoulders clean and 
oblique, his arms and legs small, and his feet inclined to be flat. 
He was a good ribbed horse and deep in the brisket. His 
thighs were flat and his hocks small. So far as condition was 
concerned, he was all that could be desired : his appearance, 
however, gave the impression that he was lacking in power. 
“ But,” added Herring, the painter (for his is the description 
from which we have been quoting), ‘‘ we are apt to overlook the 
nervous system, which has everything to do with animal 
machinery.” 

The probability is that Mango was the best horse in the 
field. Mr. Greville bought him from Mr. Thornhill. As a 
two-year-old he was a big backward colt, and though he ran 
twice at that age, was easily beaten. During the ensuing few 
months he improved so much that his owner backed him 
heavily for the Derby. But when he went to Epsom he was 
still not thoroughly fit. In the Ascot Derby, he beat Chapeau 
d’Espagne, who had finished second in the Oaks, and an hour 
later defeated Velure, who had been third in the fillies’ race at 
Epsom. At the same meeting he beat Rat-trap over the Old 
Mile. Going on to Stockbridge, he won a Sweepstakes, and 
then remained at Littleton to be trained by Dilly for the St. 
Leger, for which he was tried on Winchester racecourse under 
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the superintendence of Lord George Bentinck and John Day. 
There he did all he was asked to do, and at Doncaster won by 
a neck. Lord George was a substantial winner over this race, 
and gave John Day £500 for lending The Drummer for the 
trial, and another 4500 to Sam Day, who rode the horse to 


victory, together with a substantial present to Dilly. 


This was an age of outsiders. Phosphorus, as we have 
seen, was a 40 to 1 chance; Amato, who won the Derby in 
1838, was quoted at 30 to 1 when the race 
1838. started. Odds of 25 to 1 were laid against 
AG be. Bloomsbury, who won the following year; and 
then came Little Wonder at 50 to 1. Speculators 
must have dreaded the approach of the Derby! Grey Momus, 
who belonged to Lord George Bentinck, and who had won the 
Two Thousand Guineas, was the first favourite for the Derby 
of 1838. Scarcely less fancied was Mr. Combe’s Cobham, 
who had won a race at Doncaster as a two-year-old; and 
Lord Jersey’s Phcenix, Lord George’s D’Egville and Colonel 
Peel’s Ion were also freely supported. Amato, trained at 
Epsom by Ralph Sherwood, the father of Tom Sherwood and 
of the late Robert Sherwood, was an unknown quantity. Jike 
Middleton, he was never seen in public either before or after 
the Derby. “Standine only 15 hands Nemcamerte be spoken 
of as “the Velocipede pony,” for he was a son of Velocipede 
and Jane Shore, the latter a daughter of Woful. 
Amato belonged to Sir Gilbert Heathcote, the head of 
a family who had long been closely identified with the Turf, 
and who owned The Durdans, which eventually passed, by 
VOL I. Q 
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purchase, into the possession of Lord Rosebery. Sir Gilbert, 
for a long period, filled the office of Steward of the Epsom 
Meeting, his “‘perpetual partner” being Baron de Tessier. 
Amato's name has, perhaps, been more familiar to succeeding 
generations of sportsmen than that of any other Derby winner, 
because it was bestowed on an inn which the thousands who 


walk from the town to the Downs have to pass if they go by 
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the old road. In front of this inn there is a well, on the 
framework of which, each race-day, will be found a “tip” 
written in chalk. Like “tips” that are given elsewhere, this 
one sometimes “comes off”; and in any case, many people 
make a point of going round that way to ascertain the “ well ” 
selection for the day. 

Grey Momus, as has been said, had, prior to the Derby, 


won the Two Thousand Guineas. As a two-year-old he 
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belonged to Mr. John Bowes, for whom he won the Lavant 
and Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood, and another race at 
Newmarket. He was then bought by Lord George Bentinck, 
who, in 1838, ran horses in his own name for the first time, 
though for many years he had been closely identified with the 
Turf. The third son of the fourth Duke of Portland (who won 
the Derby with Tiresias), Lord George was born at Welbeck 
on February 27th, 1802. When seventeen years of age he 
entered the Army, but soon forsook the military for a political 
career, entering Parliament as the member for King's Lynn. 
All this while he had been interesting himself in racing, and in 
1824 rode a winner at Goodwood. He acquired a racing stud 
in 1833, but for private reasons the horses, for several years, 
ran in the names of other people, John Day’s more often than 
not. It was at this period that he conceived the idea of 
“vanning” horses from their training quarters to race méetings 
or from one meeting to another. The first animal to be 
treated in this fashion was Elis. who won the St. Leger 
of 1836. 

“The Bentinck era really began,” says Thormanby, “when, in 1841, 
Lord George took the bold course of removing all his horses from Danebury, 
owing to his dissatisfaction at certain proceedings of the Days. It was under 
John Kent (who trained at Goodwood) that the “sky-blue, white cap’ became 
the most famous and ubiquitous colours in the kingdom. He had sometimes as 
many as sixty horses in training, whilst his racing stud numbered over a hundred. 
With three stud farms to maintain, plus training and travelling expenses, stakes 
and forfeits, it was absolutely necessary to bet heavily and successfully to make 
both ends meet ; and Lord George did bet heavily and successfully. He was a 
Napoleon among betting men. His great coups were magnificent, alike in their 
conception and their execution. He stood to win 4150,000 on his horse Gaper 
for the Derby of 1843, yet was too good a judge to lose sight of Cotherstone, 
whom he backed to win him a big stake, and so netted 430,000 over the race, 
In 1845 his net winnings by betting amounted to upwards of £100,000 ; but, 
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then, his expenses were enormous. Kent’s training bill amounted to more than 
47,000 a year, travelling expenses came to 453,600, forfeits to close on 
£23,000, stakes to nearly as much more.” 

But, famous as Lord George Bentinck was as an owner of 
racehorses, his name deserves to be, and is, remembered more 
especially as an administrator 
of the laws of the Turf. There 
have been three really great 
men on the Turf. Sir Charles 
Bunbury was one and Admiral 
Rous another. Lord George 
Bentinck came between the two. 
The latter’s chief aim was to 
suppress anything that savoured 
of roguery. At the same time, 
he did his utmost to popularise 
the sport. He insisted on 
punctuality being observed, 
instituted the practice of canter- 
ing the horses past the stands, 
and in sundry other ways added 
to the enjoyment the _ public 


derived from attending race 


meetings. Under his rule the 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. value of stakes was substantially 
increased, and in every way he 

earned his title of Reformer of the Turf. Lord George died 
suddenly at Welbeck in September, 1848. During the last two 
or three years of his life he chose to quit the Turf in order to 


devote himself more thoroughly to politics. His abilities were 
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so great that his friends, including Disraeli, believed him 
capable of attaining the highest position open to a statesman. 
He, however, encountered many vexatious rebuffs, and just 
before the world was startled by the news of his death, he had 
intimated to his former trainer, John Kent, his intention to 
return to the Turf. Had he been spared to live the allotted 
span of years, the history of racing would, no doubt, have read 
very differently. 

Few men had better opportunities of forming an estimate of 
Lord George Bentinck’s character than Mr. C. C. Greville. 
For many years they. were racing confederates. Their 
relationship was, however, disturbed by a quarrel which kept 
them apart for several years. It may be, then, that the 
following extract from Greville’s “ Memoirs” must not be 
taken too literally; it was the Lord Winchelsea of the day 
who, referring to the famous Clerk of the Council’s book said, 
“It is as if Judas Iscariot had written the private lives of the 
Apostles.” However, here is what Greville wrote concerning 
Lord George Bentinck :— 

“The world must, and will, form a very incorrect estimate of his character : 
more of what was good than of what was bad was known to the public. 
He had the credit of virtues which he did not possess, or which were so 
mixed with vices, that, if all had been known, he would have been most severely 
reproached in reference to the matters in which he has been the most loudly 
and generally bepraised. But his was one of those composite characters in which 
opposite qualities, motives, and feelings were so strangely intermingled that 
nothing but a nice analysis or very close and impartial inspection of it can do 
him justice. His memory has been kindly and generously dealt with ; he was, 
on the whole, high in favour with the world; he had been recently rising in 
public estimation ; and his sudden and untimely end has stifled all feelings but 
those of sympathy and regret, and silenced all voices but those of eulogy and 


lamentation . . . Oh! for the inconsistency of human nature, the strange 
compound and medley of human motives and impulses, when the same man who 
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crusaded against the tricks and villainies of others did not scruple to do things 
quite as bad as the worst of the misdeeds which he so vigorously and 
unrelentingly attacked! . . . He was exc eedingly seif-willed and arrogant, 
and never could endure contradiction, and w hatever he undertook he entered 
into with an ardour and determination which amounted to a passion. As he 
plunged into gaming on the T urf, he desired to win money, not so much for the 
money as because it was the test and the trophy of success; he counted the 
thousands he won after a great race as a general would count the prisoners and 
the cannon after a great victory ; and his tricks and Stratagems he regarded as 
the tactics and manceuvres by which the success was achieved. . . . What 
makes me think that it was less the base desire of pecuniary gain than the 
passionate eagerness of immense success which urged him on, is the alacrity with 
which he cast away his whole stud ata moment when it promised him the most 
brilliant results and most considerable profits, as soon as another pursuit and 
another passion had taken possession of his mind.” 

It was ordained by Fate that no horse bearing Lord George 
Bentinck’s colours should win the Derby, although he captured, 
at one time or another, most of the other great prizes to be won 
on the Turf. Grey Momus was, indeed. the only animal 
belonging to him who secured a “ place” in the Derby. 
Success in these matters cannot be commanded, nor is it to be 
bought, no matter how lavishly a man is prepared to lay 
out his money in order to attain the object of his ambition. 
Mr. Bowes, as already related, was only twenty-one when he 
won the Derby for the first time, and had but three or four 
horses in training; yet Lord George, with a fairly long and 
very profound experience of racing affairs, and with a stud 
containing scores of horses, vainly strove to secure the coveted 
prize. To add to the bitterness of this failure, he had the 
mortification, after he had retired from the Turf, of learning 
that a horse he had bred and sold had actually won the great 
Epsom contest | 


The description of Amato’s Derby handed down to us tells 
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of a very unsatisfactory start. Before the flag was lowered 
there had been three false starts, and when the signal to “90” 
was actually given, several jockeys were unprepared and 
stopped their horses, while two competitors, Young Rowton and 
St. Francis, were left behind altogether. One can quite 
imagine that such a spectacle was not at all to the liking of a 
man like Lord George Bentinck, and he made it his business 


to improve the method of starting races, mainly by bringing 


GREY MOMUS. 


Suasion to bear on the jockeys. Lord Chesterfield’s Bretby 
made the running at a good pace from Grey Momus, Amato 
and Tom. At the top of the hill Bretby retired. Shortly 
afterwards, Amato shot to the front, and, as he did so, Ion 
improved his position. Soon after rounding Tattenham Corner 
Grey Momus was obviously in trouble, and Jon alone made 
any attempt to challenge Amato, who easily held his own to 


win by a length, with the favourite, Grey Momus, three lengths 
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behind Ion. Albemarle finished fourth, Tom fifth, Dormouse 
sixth, and Conservator seventh ; but all these were a considerable 
distance behind the first three. The rest were tailed off a 
long way. 

Amato's victory was greeted by vehement acclamations. 
The public ignored the fact that they were losers. Here was 
a Derby winner locally owned and locally trained, and that was 
enough to warrant a demonstration of enthusiasm. Moreover, 
Chapple, “the honest and civil little jock who rode the 
baronet’s colt, received many and hearty shakes of the hand. 
Fortune certainly coquettes more with Chapple than anv of 
his fellows. When she gives him a golden shower. it falls in 
atorrent. His fate is to win great stakes on outsiders. He has 
won the two most remarkable Derbies ever run, viz.. in 1833 
on Dangerous, who defeated the largest field (twenty-five) that 
ever started for the Stakes ; and this was the richest anniversary 
it had seen.” So wrote John Orton early in the forties. 

Amato broke down shortly after the Derby, and it was 
found to be impossible to train him for another race. He died 
at Epsom in January, 1843, and his body was buried in the 
grounds of The Durdans. A stone monument marks the spot. 
Of recent years the remains of other equine celebrities have 
been interred in the same tree-shaded nook, one of them being 
Iluminata, the dam of Ladas, who won the Derby for Lord 
Rosebery. 

After the Derby (1838 was, by the way, the year in which 
the day was altered from Thursday to Wednesday), Grey 
Momus retrieved his reputation to a large extent by winning 
the Ascot Cup, beating Epirus and Caravan; the Drawing 


Room Stakes and a Sw eepstakes at Goodwood, and the Grand 
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Duke Michael Stakes and the St. Leger at Newmarket ; but at 
the Houghton Meeting, in a Match over the Two Middle 
Miles for £500, he was beaten by Caravan, who was conceding 
15 lb. for the year. The following season Grey Momus won 
the Port Stakes and three other races, so that he was not 
one of the Derby favourites who were really impostors. 

Ion, as a three-year-old, only ran in the Doncaster 
St. Leger after finishing second to Amato at Epsom. He 
again had to be content with the second place, his conqueror 
being Don John, who started favourite at 13 to 8; Ion was 
backed at 9 to 4. The latter eventually went to the Royal 
Stud at Hampton Court. He became the sire of Wild Dayrell, 
who won the Derby in 1855, and his great-grandson Kisber 
also won the Derby. Jon was a tail-male descendant of 
Highflyer and Sir Peter Teazle. 

Before we pass on, it is, perhaps, worth while mentioning 
that Velocipede, the sire of Amato, was, despite his defective 
forelegs, a highly successful stallion. His progeny included 
Queen of Trumps, who in 1835 won the Oaks and the 
St. Leger; and Hornsea, who was second in the St. Leger 
that year; and also Carolina, winner of the Oaks in 1839. 
Altogether his stock won stakes to the value of nearly 
£100,000. For many years he was quartered at Shadwell, on 
the outskirts of Leeds. 


The Derby of 1839 was remarkable in more ways than one. 
In the first place, the weather was abnormal. The first three 
of the four days over which the Epsom Meeting extended 


were ‘‘composed of frost, snow, hail, rain, and a nor’-easter 
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as sharp as a Damascus blade.” Another chronicler declares 
that the Derby was run in the heaviest snow storm of the year. 
Then it was the general opinion that the 
1839. race was run at a false pace, that the 
Bloomsbury. contest merely resolved into a sprint from 
Tattenham Corner. — Further, it was urged 
that, but for bad jockeyship, Deception, who afterwards won the 
Oaks in a canter, would easily have beaten Bloomsbury. And, 
finally, an objection to Bloomsbury, on the ground that he was. 
not properly described on the nomination paper, led to an action 
at law. 

Nor was this all. Bloomsbury had been entered for the 
Derby by Lord Chesterfield, for whom William Ridsdale was 
at the time acting as trainer. This relationship between them 
came to an end; whereupon a dispute arose as to the ownership 
of Bloomsbury. Ridsdale claimed the colt as his exclusive 
property, but the grounds on which he based that claim were 
never made public. Whatever they may have been, the 
fact remains that, at the beginning of April, 1839, Lord 
Chesterfield was threatening to scratch Bloomsbury for all his 
engagements. Presently, however, it was announced that the 
horse's engagements would be allowed to stand, provided 
somebody would come forward and pay the forfeits due on 
him. Inthe Sporting Review later in the year ‘‘ Craven ” wrote :— 

“A few hours after the Two Thousand Guineas had been won by Lord 
Lichfields Gulnare colt, beating Cesar, the Derby favourite, I was asked by 
a party well known in the betting ring, ‘What’s your opinion now; who is 
to win the Derby?’ My reply was, ‘I am as certain as I am of my 
existence that it will be won by an outsider.’ I know not what influence 
that opinion had upon him who sought it, but it was mainly through him 


that Bloomsbury was enabled to start at Epsom; and he has made, by his 
own admission to me, a little fortune by his speculation.” 
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The formal announcement was in. due course made that 
Bloomsbury was qualified to run in_ the Derby. And 
run he did; it was the first race in which he had taken 
part. 

The favourite at the start was the Whitewall candidate, 
Lord Westminster's Sleight-of-hand, another novitiate. Then 


came Mr. Thornhill’s Euclid at 6 to 1, and Lord Jersey's 


BLOGMSBURY. 


Cesar at 7 to 1, while Lord Lichfield’s The Corsair, who had 
won the Two Thousand, was quotedat 16 to1. Mr. Fulwar 
Craven’s filly Deception was on offer at 12 to 1, and odds of 25 
to 1 could be obtained about Bloomsbury. The race was started 
by Thomas Perren, of Newmarket, who had just received the 
appointment. His first Derby effort was pronounced excellent. 


Possibly the wintry weather aided him, because the jockeys 
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would naturally be anxious to get back to shelter as quickly as 
possible. Deception quickly took the lead, closely followed by 
Lord Exeter's Bosphorus and Bloomsbury. So they ran to 
Tattenham Corner at a slow pace. There they were joined 
by Euclid. Immediately after entering the straight, Trenn, the 
rider of Deception, drove his mount along at top speed, and 
in twelve strides she had gained a five lengths’ lead. Euclid 
was now second and Bloomsbury third. Both Deception and 
Euclid failed to maintain the pace to the end of the course, but, 
exercising great patience, Sim Templeman delayed his effort 
on Bloomsbury until well inside the distance. The moment he 
set to work, his horse shot past the other two and won cleverly 
by a length. Euclid was third, two lengths behind Deception, 
and the remainder tailed off. Deception may have been 
unlucky to be beaten. A certain nobleman was so convinced 
that bad jockeyship alone had cost her the race, that he gave 
her owner £400 to induce him to let John Day ride her in the 
Oaks instead of Trenn. Whether or not a change of jockey 
was all that was required, the fact remains that she won the 
Oaks in a canter, 

Two days after the Derby had been decided, Mr. Fulwar 
Craven, the owner of Deception, lodged an objection to 
Bloomsbury on the ground that when entered for the race he 
was described as being by Mulatto, whereas in the Stud Book 
he was said to be by Tramp or Mulatto. The Stewards were, 
therefore, requested to withhold the stakes so that there might 
be time to investigate the matter. This proposal was agreed 
to, and a day was appointed for hearing evidence. But when 
the “court” assembled nobody appeared in support of the 
objection. Hence the following letter :— 
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Epsom, May a2rst, 18309. 
To Messrs. Weatherby. 

‘““We, the Stewards of Epsom Races, considering that, although by Rule 58, 
when the qualification of any horse is objected to, after the race, the onus of 
proof lies upon the party objecting, yet that we are not thereby precluded from 
receiving proof of such qualification from the owner of the horse objected to, if 
he shall see fit to tender it, have this day, at the request of Mr. Ridsdale, 
examined the evidence tendered by him in support of the qualification of his 
horse Bloomsbury, and are of opinion that the entry in the Calendar is correct, 
that Bloomsbury was qualified to start for the Derby, and that his cwner is 
entitled to the stakes. 


Gilbert Heathcote. 


66 ig = 
piece ‘ De Tessier.” 


It afterwards turned out that Mr. Craven had sent a 
communication to the Stewards—the bearer is said to have 
been Lord George Bentinck—asking for an adjournment of 
the proceedings because of the difficulty he was experiencing 
in procuring witnesses. The message arrived too late, however. 
His next step was, therefore, to serve a notice on the stake- 
holders to withhold payment. 

Thus matters stood when the Ascot Meeting came round. 
Bloomsbury was engaged in the Ascot Derby and in a £200 
Sweepstakes. He won both, but started for each race under 
protest. In the case of the Ascot Derby, Lord Lichfield was 
the objector, and both he and Mr. Craven agreed that the 
question in dispute should be referred to the Jockey Club, 
whose decision should be final. On June 7th, however, Lord 
Lichfield, in a letter to the Ascot Stewards, withdrew his con- 
sent to the reference, his reason for so doing being that the 
witnesses he desired to call would not give evidence unless 
compelled to do so. It would, therefore, be necessary to take 
the case into a court of law. 
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Some weeks later the action of Ridsdale v. Lichfield was 
tried at Liverpool Assizes before a special jury. The Duke 
of Richmond, Mr. Batson, Mr. Weatherby and _ his clerk, 
and George Taylor (one 
of John Scott's men) 
were the principal — wit- 
nesses for the defence. 
The objection to Blooms- 
bury’s pedigree was based 
on Orton’s return to the 
Stud Book; but Orton 
himself was not called to 
prove that Arcot Lass, 
the dam of the Derby 
winner, had been put to 
Tramp as well as to 


Mulatto. These juny, 


promptly returned a 


THE EARL OF LICHFIELD. 


verdict for Ridsdale, a 
result which was greeted with loud cheers by the counsel and 
public who thronged the court ; for the general impression was 
that the affair was one of might against right. It was supposed 
that Lord Lichfield had been persuaded against his better 
judgment into taking the action he did. 

The St. Leger that year ended in a dead-heat between 
Charles the Twelfth (who won the deciding heat) and Euclid, 
who had finished third in the Derby. The former was favourite 
at 6 to4 on, and Bloomsbury second favourite at 6 to 1: but 
the Derby winner made no show in the race, and a day or two 


later failed in a contest for a Sweepstakes for which odds were 


“AGUNUdA AHL WOH LUVIS 
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laid on him. The following year, Bloomsbury ran third 
for the Ascot Cup, won the Croxteth Stakes at Liverpool, 
and ran second in the Cesarewitch (carrying 9 st.) to 
Clarion (8 st. 4 lb.), who had run unplaced in the previous 
years Derby. In this last-named race, Bloomsbury was 
ridden by Sam Chifney. He lost several lengths at the start, 
but was beaten a neck only after a most exciting finish. 
Robinson rode Clarion, and the display of jockeyship he and 
Chifney gave on this occasion was described as superb, ‘‘a more 
beautiful race in every meaning of the phrase cannot be 
conceived.” The Cesarewitch had been instituted the 
previous year. It was then ‘‘a free handicap sweepstakes of 
25 sovs. each, 15 ft, with 300 sovs. added, the eift of His 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Cesarewitch.” In 1841 
Bloomsbury finished fifth of six for the Ascot Cup, won by 
Lanercost, and second for the Croxteth Stakes at Liverpool. 


He was then sold to go to Germany. 


EN TLS PRESENCE OF ROWAN iy. 


The Derby testival of 1840 was graced by the presence of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and it was in accordance with 
the fitness of things that the weather was gloriously 

1840. fine. Great preparations had been made to ensure 
Little the success of the Royal visit. ‘The accom- 
Wonder, ™odation, both external and internal, in this fine 
building (the Grand Stand) was worthy the dis- 

tinguished occasion. A portion of the Jockey Club room 


and the balcony attached to it had been set apart for the use of 
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Her Majesty and suite. The retiring rooms were splendidly 
fitted up and the balcony was covered with an elegant awning.” 
The carriageway had been removed to the back of the Stand, 
and in front of the building ‘‘a spacious raised lawn, reaching 
almost to the course, enclosed with a handsome iron railing,” 
had been formed. Further, we read that “on the summit of the 
hill, a very well adapted (betting) ring was constructed having 
a barrier for admission, the charge five shillings for the four days. 
The centre was elevated about a foot above the natural sod, and 
a strong wooden railing defended it from all attacks of the 
cavalry.” Some unpleasantness was caused by the then owner of 
The Warren, a gentleman who was afflicted with religious 
scruples, refusing to allow the competitors for the Derby to be 
saddled in his paddock. A proposal was made that the operation 
should be conducted in front of the Grand Stand, but eventually 
a space was set apart in Langley Bottom, and thither Prince 
Albert rode with his attendants to see the candidates prepared 
for the fray. 

It was not an imposing “field”; indeed, chroniclers of the 
day agree in declaring that they were a very moderate lot of 
animals. Lord Westminster’s Launcelot, brother to Touchstone, 
was favourite at 9 to 4, although three months earlier odds of 17 
to 1 had been laid against him. So far as public performances 
were concerned, his chief claim to attention lay in the fact that 
he won the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. Equal second 
favourites at 7 to 2 were Lord Albemarle’s Assassin and Mr. 
Etwall's Melody colt. At the Houghton Meeting the previous 
October, Assassin had won the Ditch Mile Nursery, giving 
Little Wonder, who finished second, 8 Ib. The Two Thousand 
Guineas had been won by Lord George Bentinck’s filly Crucifix, 
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who also carried off the One Thousand and the Oaks. Second 
and third to her in the Two Thousand were Confederate and 
Angelica colt, the latter of whom, up to that day, had been 
favourite for the Derby; the Duke of Cleveland’s Theon was 
well backed at 6 to 1; and then, at 20 to I, came Scutari, who 
had won the Newmarket Stakes. Little Wonder, a son of 


Muley, standing only 15 hands, was considered of no account 


LITTLE WONDER. 


whatever. Even his owner, Mr. Robertson, of Ladybank, near 
Berwick-on-Tweed, refused to be tempted by the offer of 50 to 
I against his pony. Perhaps he was unduly influenced by the 
fact that he had only given 65 guineas for him at the sale of the 
Underley Yearlings ; though that was nothing to go by, because, 
Lord George Bentinck had, at Lord Chesterfield’s sale in 1S 37, 
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bought Crucifix and her dam for 54 guineas! But if Mr. 
Robertson declined to have any dealings with the Ring, Little 
Wonder’s trainer was more wide awake, for he was understood 
to have won £18,000 over the colt’s triumph at Epsom. The 
Derby was Little Wonder’s first race as a three-year-old. 

After the horses had assembled at the post, there 
was a delay of half an hour before a satisfactory start was 
effected. Up the hill, the Angelica colt led from Launcelot, 
Melody colt and Assassin, but before reaching Tatten- 
ham Corner the Angelica colt had dropped back beaten. 
Melody colt was now in front, with Launcelot at his 
quarters; Assassin next, rather wide on the outside; and 
then Little Wonder, hugging the rails, and looking very 
like a winner. The chances of the remainder were already 
hopeless. At the distance Launcelot went to the front with 
Little Wonder, who was stealing up on the inside, at his 
saddle girths. The latter gradually got the better of his 
tussle with the favourite, and finally passed the post a winner 
by a good length. 

This year, for the first time, the plan of numbering the horses 
on the card was adopted in order that the result might be 
signalled to the crowd, and it was the number ‘“ 10” which 
appeared in large white figures on a black board affixed to the 
Stewards’ Stand. A rhymster described the race in some 
verses, two of which ran :— 

Hark! the cry is “ They’ve started ” ; 
O’er the hill they have darted— 
They rush round the turn for the flat. 
“'That’s Melody leading, 
And Scott is succeeding—” 
There is some mistake about that. 
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For Macdonald the ugly, 

Who was inside so snugly, 

Here came outa terrible “ bat,” 
And floored both the cracks, 
With the swells on their backs ; 

There was no mistake about that. 


The Melody colt finished third, Confederate fourth, Assassin 
fifth and Amurath sixth. After the race, Macdonald, the 
successful jockey, was presented with an elegant riding whip by 
the Prince Consort. One account States that the presentation 
was made in the weighing-room by a member of his Royal 
Highness’s suite ; but there is another version of the incident. 
according to which the lad was summoned to the Royal box. 
There the Queen asked him his weight, whereupon Macdonald 
is said to have replied, “ If you please, your Majesty, my master 
says I must not tell anyone my weight.” This answer is said to 
have greatly amused the Queen, who complimented the boy on 
obeying his orders so strictly. 

Little Wonder’s only race as a three-year-old, subsequent to 
the Derby, was at Ascot, where he finished second for the 
Ascot Stakes. Launcelot, having “walked over” for Produce 
Stakes at Liverpool and York, won the Doncaster St. Leger, for 
which he started favourite at 7to4. The next year Launcelot 
broke down while competing in a race at Goodwood, and went 
to the Stud at Eaton at’a fee of 20 guineas. Pantaloon and 
Touchstone were then at the same stud at 30 guineas each. 
Launcelot died in 1861. Little Wonder as a four-year-old, or 
when reputed to be that age—for he is one of the Derby 
winners who has laboured under the suspicion of being older 
than he was said to be 


ran unplaced for the Chesterfield Cup 
at Goodwood, third for the Great Yorkshire Handicap at 
R 2 
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Doncaster, carrying 9 st., third for the Cup at Kelso, and third 
for the Border Racing Club Stakes. In the last-named race he 
broke down, and the chronicles are silent concerning his future 


career, 


There were twenty-nine starters for the Derby of 1841. 
Never before had there been so large a muster at the post. It 
was, however, a case of quantity at the expense 

1841. of quality. ‘‘ Numerically,” said a writer of the 
Garonscion: day, ‘the field was strong, but in all else 
miserably weak.” For all that, the race pre- 

sents many interesting features. To begin with, the winner, 
Mr. A. T. Kawlinson’s Coronation, a son of Sir Hercules, 
started first favourite, so that his success broke the sequence of 
long-priced victors that had wrought such havoc in the bank 
balances of speculators. Then, again, the day before the 
contest, a rumour reached the ear of the authorities that a 
scheme of roguery was afoot. The allegation was that the colt 
Belgrade was to run short of weight, and that arrangements 
had been made to supply the deficiency when his rider pulled 
up after the race. If any such plan had been concocted, the 
conspirators must have gone to work in very clumsy fashion. 
Any way, means were adopted for circumventing the knaves. 
Strict orders were issued that none but persons whose presence 
was absolutely necessary should be admitted to the weighing- 
room until after the Derby was over. The very knowledge 
that the authorities were on their guard, would, of course, be 
sufficient to deter those alleged to have hatched the mischievous 
design from proceeding further, and, naturally enough, nothing 


of an untoward character happened. 
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It was an enchantingly beautiful day--not a speck of cloud 
in the sky. The attendance easily broke all previous Epsom 
records. In an endeavour to impress on his readers the mag- 
nitude of the crowd, one authority declared that the throng 
assembled at the starting-post was greater than he had seen in 
any previous year at the winning-post. As it turned out, the 


multitude who disposed of themselves in this Way saw a good 
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deal, for there were no fewer than seven false Starts, caused 
chiefly by want of room owing to the exceptional dimensions of 
the “ field.” Though the competitors came under the starter’s 
orders at half-past two, it was nearly four o'clock before they 
were sent away. 

John Day, junior, made the running on Lord Albemarle’s 


Ralph, who, as the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, was 
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the second favourite. Then came Mr. Batson’s Potentia 
(winner of the One Thousand), Coronation, and Lord Orford’s 
Arundel. The pace was so good that before half a mile had 
been traversed, two-thirds of the runners were hopelessly 
beaten. Going down the hill to Tattenham Corner, Ralph was 
still in front with Coronation level with his quarters, and 
Potentia going well next the rails. Here Lord Westminster’s 
representative, Van Amburgh, began to improve his position, 
and he became second to Coronation when the latter assumed 
the lead at the distance. Thenceforward the issue was not for 
an instant in doubt, and Coronation won in a canter by three 
lengths; Mustapha Muley finished third, and then came 
Galaor, Ralph, Belgrade and Eringo. The Marquis of West- 
minster ran Marshal Soult as well as Van Amburgh, and 
declared to win with the former, who, in consequence, started 
third favourite ; but he was hopelessly beaten before entering the 
straight. The value of the stakes was 44,275. Mr. Raw- 
linson, the owner of Coronation, won about £8,000 in bets, but 
Isaac Day, who had the part-management of the horse, could, 
it was said, count much heavier gains, 

Prejudiced against Coronation, whose three victories prior 
to the Derby (two of them gained as a two-year-old) had been 
scored at Oxford and Warwick, many of the leading book- 
makers had laid against him somewhat recklessly, and it was 
anticipated that there would be trouble on the settling day. 
And sure enough a bookmaker named Gurney was unable to 
meet his liabilities. By arrangement with the majority of his 
creditors, and with the Stewards of the Jockey Club, he placed 
his affairs in the hands of “three persons of high respect- 


ability,” who invited all owing money to Gurney to pay it over 
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to them. Lord George Bentinck refused “on principle” to 
comply with this request until he had an undertaking in writing 
that Gurney’s account would be settled in full. After some 
demur this undertaking was given, and his lordship then paid 
up. His allegation was that the whole thing had been arranged 
by interested parties, and he strenuously objected toa precedent 
of this character being made, his contention being that Gurney 
should have settled the business himself. 

After the Derby, Coronation (who was bred by his owner, 
and whose dam, Ruby, by Rubens, traced back to the dam of 
Herod) was allowed to walk over for the Ascot Derby, won 
a cup at Oxford in August, and then went to Doncaster 
to compete in the St. Leger, for which he started favourite 
at 2 to 1 on. To the astonishment of everyone, more especially 
of Lord Westminster, the latter’s Satirist defeated the Derby 
winner by “half a neck.” The chief result of this surprise was 
the removal of the Marquis’s horses from the care of 
John Scott, who had trained Touchstone and Launcelot to 
win the St. Leger, in addition to Satirist ; and Ghuznee to win 
the Oaks for his noble patron. The lord of Eaton was, 
however, dissatisfied with the manner in which his best 
horses had been managed. He referred to the jugglery that 
had taken place with regard to them, complained that he had 
been kept in the dark and made to appear as though he were 
deliberately deceiving his friends. His action in leaving the 
Whitewall establishment was generally approved, though 
naturally the thick-and-thin admirers of John Scott—and they 
were a numerous body—greatly resented the course adopted. 
From Malton, the Marquis’s horses went to Delamere Forest, 


Cheshire, where they were trained by Osborne. 
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Quite apart from the foregoing incident, the defeat of 
Coronation in the St. Leger caused an immense sensation. 
Those responsible for his preparation were roundly blamed for 
an alleged laxity. It was said that for a week before the race, 
quartered at Thirberg, the seat of Mr. T. Fullerton, he had had 
“plenty to eat and drink, but nothing to do.” His jockey, 
John Day, summed up his opinion of the business, by declaring 
that the horse had been ‘treated like a spoiled child.” 
Coronation did not run again, and went to the stud at 
Chadlington, three miles from Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, 


at 20 guineas, 


The twenty-four competitors for the Derby of 1842 were 

a mere group of mediocrities. None of them had any 
pretensions to high rank. There was, however, 

1842. one feature that distinguished the “ field,” for no 
NERA: fewer than ten of its constituents were classed as 
“brown” —a_ really extraordinary proportion. 

The winner, Attila, a son of Colwick (by Filho-da-Puta), was 
bought as a two-year-old for £120 by Colonel Anson, who was 
afterwards Commander-in-Chief in India, where he died in 
1857. The colt commenced his racing career by winning the 
Champagne Stakes at the Potteries Meeting in August, an 
achievement he followed up by securing the Champagne Stakes 
at Doncaster, and the Clearwell Stakes at Newmarket. The 
following spring he easily won a Sweepstakes over the Ditch 
Mile at Newmarket, so that, even if he were not a top sawyer, 
he was certainly no duffer. But satisfactory as his record was, 


it did not suffice to make him first favourite for the Derby, that 
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position being occupied by Mr. Trelawny’s Coldrenick, a 
chestnut son of Plenipotentiary, who had not previously been 
seen on a racecourse, and who seems to have retired into 
private life after an ignominious failure at Epsom. 

There was another long delay at the post this year owing to 
the efforts of some of the jockeys to gain an undue advantave 
at the start. When at length the field was despatched, 
Combermere made the running, followed by Attila, Lasso 
and Belcoeur, the favourite lying eighth, with Lord Verulam’s 
Robert de Gorham nearly last. Approaching ‘Vattenham 
Corner, Belcoeur went to the front. Attila was. still second, 
having passed Combermere. Coldrenick was already beaten 
through lack of stamina. Combermere retired from the fray at 


the distance, where Attila, with Bill Scott in the saddle (the colt 
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was trained by John Scott) shot out, and obtained a decisive 
lead, and finally finished two lengths clear of Robert de 
Gorham, who had become second opposite the Stand. Belcoeur 
was third, Auckland fourth, the Agreeable colt fifth, Policy 
sixth, and Seahorse seventh. The value of the stakes was 
£4,900. Robert de Gorham had previously won a race or 
two at Gorhambury, near St. Albans, where Lord Verulam 
established a race meeting which at one time threatened to 
rival Goodwood. It is worthy of note that the record of this 
race in the Calendar was given exceptional prominence, the 
runners being set out in lines: while, for the first time, the 
names of all the jockeys were given, together with the distance 
by which the contest was won. One may also make a note of 
the fact that in October, 1842, the Jockey Club unanimously 
resolved that they would henceforth take no cognizance of any 
disputes or claims in respect to bets. 

Attila’s subsequent career was not a_ successful one ; 
“The Druid” hints thatthe colt was more than once the 
victim of foul play. After finishing third for the Drawing 
Room Stakes at Goodwood, he started first favourite for the 
St. Leger, but ran unplaced to Blue Bonnet and Seahorse, 
the latter of whom had finished a long way behind him in 
the Derby. Then Attila was third to Beeswing and Charles 
the Twelfth for the Doncaster Cup, and the same afternoon 
was allowed to walk over for the Gascoigne Stakes. In 1843, 
Colonel Anson’s horse walked over for the Port Stakes at 
Newmarket, his only outing that season. ‘The Druid ” tells 
us, however, that Attila and Lord George Bentinck’s Chatham 
were matched to run Across the Flat. The betting was 


chiefly as to which would break down first! <A compromise 
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was agreed upon after the two horses had gone to the post. 
At Ascot the following year Attila was second, carrying 
g st. 4 lb,, to The Bishop of Romford’s Cob (7 st. 12 Ib.) 
for the Royal Hunt Cup, beaten a length only, and_ fell 
lame while taking part in the race for the Ascot Cup, won 


by The Emperor. 


Cotherstone, which gave its name to the Derby winner 

of 1843, is a pretty little village near Barnard Castle, and 
only a few miles from Streatlam Castle, 

1843. the seat of Mr. John Bowes, the owner 

- and breeder of the colt, who was by 
Touchstone, out of the dam of Mundie, 


the Derby hero of 1835. Touchstone, the sire of three Derby 


Cotherstone. 


winners, did not come under our notice when the Derby 
of 1834 was dealt with, except as the winner of the St. Leger 
in which Plenipotentiary so unaccountably failed. It is 
essential, therefore, that he should now receive a little 
further attention, the more so because his history is some- 
what romantic. He was by Camel, out of Banter, a daughter 
of Master Henry (half-brother to Mameluke, by Orville) and 
Boadicea. This Boadicea was a hunting mare belonging to 
Sir Charles Knightley, who thought so little of her that he 
exchanged her for a cow! Touchstone was Banter’s first 
foal, concerning which circumstance, ‘The Druid” writes :— 


“Tt is a very remarkable fact that, although before Touchstone’s time, 
Pot-8-os, Dr. Syntax, Sorceror, Sultan, Sir Hercules, Catton, The Colonel, 
Taurus, Bay Malton, and Filho-da-Puta were all first foals, such was the late 
Marquis of Westminster’s prejudice against them that he always gave them 
away, and was only prevented from so acting in the case of the weakly white-faced 
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COTHERSTONE. 


firstling of Banter by despair of finding a thankful donee. Had the Marquis kept 
hounds, little Touchstone might have been popped into the kennel copper, and 
not been the first of such lilliputians who has furnished a dainty supper to the 
hungry spotted tribe of the Rummagers and the Rallywoods. — Since 
Touchstone’s escape, Melbourne, Liverpool, Ion, The Baron, Kingston, 
Elthiron, Inheritress, Wild Dayrell and Fandango have trampled on this ancient 
theory. Touchstone himself had magnificent quarters ; but his stock have too 
often heavy shoulders, which sadly baffle the trainer’s art. His sire Camel’s 
shoulders and withers were high almost to deformity; and_ his quarters were so 
cloven and large, and his tail set on so low, that, as you looked at him from 
behind, and missed his fine blood-like head, he seemed as strong and coarse as 
a cart-horse.” 


The Marquis of Westminster lived to glory in the possession 
of Touchstone. When one day he was asked by an American 
to put a price on the horse, he haughtily replied, “ All the 


United States will not tempt me to sell Touchstone.” At the 
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the stud, Touchstone established a record which exceeded 
that of any of his contemporaries or predecessors, for he 
was the sire of 343 winners of 738 races, of the value of 
O22 150, 

Cotherstone was Touchstone’s first big winner. As a 
yearling he was a miserable specimen of a thoroughbred, and 
the following season was amiss more often than not. The first 
race in which he took part was that for the Criterion Stakes at 
Newmarket. Though he had been beaten in a trial, he was an 
equal favourite with a colt called Yaxley. He ran unplaced, 
the winner being Lord George Bentinck’s Gaper, a son of 
Bay Middleton. Later the same week, Cotherstone ran a dead- 
heat in the Ditch Mile Nursery with a filly belonging to 
Mr. Payne. The two owners having agreed to divide the 
stakes, Cotherstone was allowed a walk over in the deciding 
heat. Mr. Bowes was greatly disappointed with the form 
shown by his colt, and there was some talk of his selling the 
youngster to his trainer, John Scott. However, no deal 
resulted. “Early the following year there was a trial at Malton 
in which Bill Scott, Sim Templeman, Nat Flatman and 
Frank Buckle were the riders. Scott rode Cotherstone, and 
before the allotted course had been completed, he was so 
convinced that he had never before been on as good a colt, 
that he pulled to one side and allowed the others to pass 
him, his object being to avoid ‘showing Cotherstone up.” 
Colonel Anson, who witnessed the gallop, declined to believe 
that the colt was as good as Bill Scott tried to make out; 
but Mr. Bowes took long odds to win £20,000. 

Cotherstone was then sent to Newmarket, where he won 
the Riddlesworth, the Column Produce Stakes and the Two 
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Thousand Guineas. These achievements, together with the 
confidence of the Scotts, brought the colt to a short price for 
the Derby. In the meantime, Lord George Bentinck had 
been planning a gigantic coup with Gaper. According to 
John Kent, who trained the horse, Gaper had forelegs that 
were almost deformed and most suspicious joints, and he 
was also very upright on_ his pasterns. He could not, 
consequently, act at all on hard ground. However, in the 
autumn of his two-year-old days he won atrial at Goodwood, 
was sent to Newmarket, and captured the Criterion Stakes. 
Old John Day, who then had a look at him, declared he would 
never stand training, and laid heavily against him for the 
Derby, the while Lord George was backing him again and 
again until he stood to win £135,000. The following spring, 
at Newmarket Gaper won two Sweepstakes, and the per- 
formances of other animals to whom he could give a lot of 
weight induced the belief that he was a good horse. All the 
while, however, Lord George was pursued by the doubt as to 
whether his colt would stand a preparation for the Derby. 
Twice Gaper was tried, and on each occasion he won easily. 
In the second trial, a week before the Derby, he defeated a 
horse called Discord, who won the Craven Stakes at Epsom. 
Kent then advised John Day to get out of the money he had 
laid against Gaper, and the advice was, to some extent at least, 
followed. Writing in 1886, John Kent declared that “had 
Abdale (instead of S. Rogers) ridden the horse, my confident 
opinion was then, and still is, he would have won, being so well 
and fit to run that day.” In Support of his contention that 
Rogers was to blame for the defeat of Gaper, Kent quotes the 
following from the Racing Calendar of 1844 :— 
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“During the October Meetings an investigation took place into the conduct 
of Samuel Rogers with respect to the late Mr. Crockford’s horse, Ratan, which 
ran in the Derby Stakes at Epsom in 1844, the result of which inquiry was that 
Samuel Rogers and John Braham were warned off the course and exercising 
ground at Newmarket ; and also that Samuel Rogers was declared to be unfit to 
train again for any member of the Jockey Club, either at Newmarket or any 
place where their rules and regulations are in force.” 


This ‘‘sentence” reads as though it were final and irre- 
vocable, but it was remitted in 1847. The Gaper business led, 
years afterwards, to a somewhat acrimonious paper warfare 
between John Kent and William Day, but it is scarcely 
necessary here to follow the course of the argument. A more 
immediate result was a series of gzz ¢am actions, which could 
then be brought by ‘‘informers” under certain statutes passed 
in the reigns of Charles IT. and Anne—statutes which made it 
illegal to bet beyond a small amount. | Lord George Bentinck 
was one of the defendants cited. The cause was tried at 
Guildford Assizes, but, with the willing assistance of Mr. Baron 
Parke, sufficient obstacles were placed in the way of the 
plaintiffs to enable the jury to return a verdict for the 
defendants. Parliament then stepped in, and passed an Act 
which prevented any more cases of the kind being brought into 
Court. : 

We left Cotherstone crowned with the honours of an easy 
victory in the Two Thousand. Lord George Bentinck had by 
this time realised where the danger to his own horse lay, and 
took the precaution of backing Cotherstone, as well as increas- 
ing his commitments over Gaper ; so that when the race was 
over and the Whitewall candidate had been declared the victor, 
he was in the happy position of having cleared £ 30,000 after 


paying his losses. 
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On the day of the race the following notice on a printed slip 
was handed to each of the jockeys :— 

“To Jockeys: No false start will be allowed. Every jockey attempting to 
go before the starter gives the word will be considered as taking an unfair advan- 


tage under Rule 57 [which gave the Stewards power to impose a fine not 
exceeding £5] and fined accordingly.” 


This order had the desired effect, and ‘‘ there were none of those 
annoyances which had so often occurred at the start for the 
Derby.” Rain was falling when the competitors were started. 
Gaper made the running at a strong pace, followed by Khorassan, 
Cotherstone and Gorhambury. Entering the straight, Gaper 
was still in front, but shortly afterwards he fell back beaten. On 
his retirement, Cotherstone went to the head of the field, and 
won in a canter by a couple of lengths from Gorhambury, with 
Sirikol three lengths away third, Gaper fourth, Khorassan fifth, 
Fakeaway sixth, and Chotornian seventh. The pace from 
first to last was, we are told, tremendous. The value of the 
stakes was £4,225. 

There is an interesting little history attaching to Gorhambury. 
His owner, Colonel (or, as he afterwards became, General) Char- 
rettie, was a remarkable chatacter,. “ witty, bold, complaisant, 
shrewd and wide awake.” He was in command of a troop of 
Life Guards at Waterloo, was an authority on the law of duel- 
ling, and a fine rider over a country. Gorhambury, when a two- 
year-old, and the property of Lord Verulam, ran in a race at 
Gorhambury Park, and cut one of his legs so badly that he 
could not be tried again that season, towards the end of which 
Colonel Charrettie and a friend saw him one day on the training 
ground as he was walking about with other two-year-olds. The 
Colonel inquired the name of the colt, and then left. Two days 
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later Lord Verulam was asked by Mr. Weatherby to put a price 
on Gorhambury, and he named £400. Colonel Charrettie 
promptly paid the money, and so came to be the owner of a 
horse who all but won the Derby. 

After his victory at Epsom, Cotherstone did not run again 
till the Goodwood Meeting, where he won the Gratwicke Stakes, 
Gaper finishing the last of four runners. At Doncaster, Mr. 
Bowes’ horse was beaten a head for the St. Leger by Nutwith, 
and finished a neck in front of Prizefighter, who was placed 
third. The same week he won the Three-year-old Stakes, and 
at Newmarket, in October, won the Royal Stakes. The follow- 
ing year his only outing was at Goodwood, where he was beaten 
for a Sweepstakes. He was then sold to Lord Spencer, and 
went to the stud at Althorp at a fee of £15. Asa sire he was 
not a success, most of his stock being soft-hearted. The fault, 
however, may not have been his, Many years afterwards a 
breeder wrote of him as follows :— 

“T remember, somewhere about 1854, seeing Cotherstone at Harlestone. He 
was then as fat as any seal, and the Stud Groom told me they never exercised 
him. He had no shoes on, nor had had for some years. It made a strong 
impression on me, as he had not then been out of his box for some three or four 
years. . . I doubt not that a horse of the vascular tendency of Cotherstone would 
be entirely ruined as to vitality and nervous energy by breathing day after day and 
year after year the contaminating air of a stable, putting entirely out of the 
question the necessary development of muscle essential to health dependent on 
exercise. . . . Too many of our stallions only exist. . . . To this continual 
inhaling bad air and want of muscular development I entirely attribute Cother- 
stone’s failure. He was a short-legged horse and equally as good looking as, if 
not better than, his sire Touchstone. He was one of the best-bred ones in 


England, and for some years had a chance ; but he was a failure, though a real 
racehorse.” 


This statement reveals an almost incredible state of things. 
VOL. I. Ss 
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After reading it we cannot be surprised that Cotherstone’s 
career at the stud was so inglorious. He died in 1864; Mr. 
Bowes, it may be mentioned, died at Streatlam Castle in the 
autumn of 1885. His memory is perpetuated by a magnificent 


Museum at Barnard Castle which bears his name. 


THE RUNNING REIN SCANDAL. 


The story of the Derby of 1844 constitutes one of the most 
remarkable and sensational chapters in the annals of the Turf. 
It is the story of the Running Rein Scandal, of 
1844. the exposure of a most audacious swindle. On 
Ounade several occasions the winner of the Derby had 
lain under the suspicion of being older than he 
ought to have been, but nobody had taken the trouble to probe 
the allegations ; in some cases they were made at a time when 
it was too late to open an inquiry. But the perpetrators of the 
Running Rein fraud met more than their match in Lord George 
Bentinck. He it was who was chiefly instrumental in unmask- 
ing their villainy. 

The true Running Rein was a bay colt by The Saddler, out 
of Mab, by Duncan Grey; and under that description he was 
entered for the Derby. His breeder was Mr. C. R. Cobb, a 
Malton chemist. In November, 1841, when still a foal, he was 
purchased by a man who was known as Goodman, but whose real 
name was Goodman Levy, an inveterate gambler, who at one 
time had quite a large stud of racehorses. The colt was 
straightway taken by rail to London, where Goodman had 


stables in Foley Place. The horse who ran for the Derby in 
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the name of Running Rein, and came in first, was a bay colt 
named Maccabeus, who, bred by Sir C. Ibbotson, and foaled in 
1840, was by Gladiator, out of Capsicum. He was bought by 
Goodman as a yearling at Doncaster in 1841. The substitution 
of the one horse for the other was alleged to have taken place 
in September, 1842, and the older horse was, in 1843, trans- 
ferred to Mr. A. Wood, an Epsom corn merchant, to whom 
Goodman was owing a big account for provender. Mr. Wood 
paid £200 in addition to cancelling the indebtedness. The 
animal still continued under the control and management of 
Goodman, and when the whole affair was subsequently exposed, 
no evidence was adduced in any way implicating Wood, who 
seems to have been the dupe of the guilty parties, 

In 1843, Maccabeus—then, of course, a three-year-old—was 
sent from Epsom, where he was trained by a man named 
Sinith, to Newmarket to run, as Running Rein, in a two-year- 
old race ; and, of course, he won. The appearance of the horse at 
once aroused suspicion. In referring to the matter, a chronicler 
of the day wrote: “There were some grounds for supposing 
that Mr. Goodman's Running Rein was a year older than he 
ought to be to qualify him for a two-year-old race; and, to 
speak plainly, the colt is as well furnished as many of our dong 
Jide three-year-olds.” The Duke of Rutland, whose candidate 
had finished second, was so convinced that all was not as it 
should be, that, immediately after the race, he lodged an 
objection to ‘* Running Rein.” Lord George Bentinck at once 
interested himself in the case, and made no secret of his belief 
that he could prove the horse was a three-year-old. The formal 
inquiry was postponed to the Houghton Meeting, a fort- 
night later. In the meantime, bets were paid under protest. 


Se) 
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Goodman was a big winner, having backed the colt from 1o’s 
down to 3’s. When, in due course, the inquest was held, the 
witness on whom the Duke of Rutland and Lord George relied 
was a youth in the employ of Mr. Cobb at Malton, who assisted 
at the foaling of the genuine Running Rein, and tended him 
until he was sold to Goodman. He arrived at Newmarket the 
night before, and was under close surveillance until taken before 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club. Then, accompanied by Lord 
Stradbroke, he went to see the horse which had occasioned all 
the fuss, and, to the astonish- 
ment and consternation of the 
objectors, promptly identified 
the colt as the genuine article. 
The case against Goodman 
instantly collapsed, therefore. 
Emboldened by this triumph, 
Goodman and his fellow con- 


spirators proceeded to prosecute 


their plans for bringing off the 


major coup at Epsom the 


FLATMAN. 


following year. His audacity 
almost compels admiration. He was magnificently contemp- 
tuous of the ability of the authorities to unravel the mystery, 
and, as has been said, the probability is that, but for the energy 
of Lord George Bentinck, he would have foiled all efforts to 
prove that the horse which came in first for the Derby was not 
the animal he was represented to be. 
The facts of the case are so clearly and succinctly set 
forth in the Racing Calendar of that year that we cannot do 


better than quote the statement, which runs as follows :— 
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“ An objection to the qualification of Running Rein was made prior to the 
day of the race by several parties, on the ground that he was not the bay colt by 
The Saddler, out of Mab, by Duncan Grey (by which pedigree Running Rein 
was described when first named in the Racing Calendar), and that he was more 
than three years old. After the production of some affidavits and other 
evidence in support of Running Rein’s qualification, the Stewards allowed him 
to start, with an intimation that if he came in first the Stakes would be withheld 
until the case could be more fully investigated. After the race, Colonel Peel, 
who had not lodged any objection before starting, claimed the Stakes, and gave 
notice to the stakeholders not to pay the money to the owner of Running Rein. 
The Stewards also directed them to withhold the stakes. An action was 
immediately commenced against the stakeholders by Colonel Peel in the Court 
of Exchequer, and by Mr. Wood in the Court of Common Pleas. 

“In the action brought by Colonel Peel in the Court of Exchequer, the 
defendants obtained an Interpleader Rule, and it was finally ordered by the 
Court that the money should be paid into Court, that Mr. Wood should be 
plaintiff in the action and Colonel Peel defendant, and the issue directed to be 
tried was, ‘ Whether a certain horse called heunning Rein was a colt foaled in the 
year 1841, whose stre was The Saddler and dam Mab. ; 

“The cause was tried at Westminster on Monday, the rst of July, before Mr. 
Baron Alderson and a special jury. The plaintiff's case, the speech of the 
defendant’s counsel, and the examination of a portion of his witnesses lasted till 
seven o’clock, when the Court rose. The second day’s proceedings terminated 
soon after eleven o’clock a.m. 

“ The plaintiffs case was that the horse Running Rein, which came in first for 
the Derby, was bred by Mr. C. R. Cobb, of Malton, in Yorkshire; foaled in 
1841, got by The Saddler out of Mab, by Duncan Grey ; that the colt was 
purchased by Mr. Goodman in November, 1841 ; brought to London by railroad 
in January, 1842; sent to Mr. Goodman’s stables in Foley Place ; thence to 
Pearl’s stables in Milton Street, Dorset Square, thence at the end of January, 

1842, to Mr. Bean’s paddock at Finchley ; ¢hence on the 24th of September, 1842, 
to Hayne’s stables in Langham Place ; thence on the 27th of the same month to 
Smith’s, Mr. Goodman’s trainer at Epsom ; thence in February, 1843, to Mr. 
Goodman’s stables at Sutton, from which place he went to Newmarket to run in 
the Second October Meeting ; that he returned to Smith’s stables at the end of 
November, 1843, as the property of Mr. A. Wood, of Epsom, the plaintiff in this 
action. 

“The defendant’s case was that Running Rein, the colt which came in first for 
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the Derby, was a bay colt by Gladiator, dam by Capsicum, bred by Sir 
C. Ibbotson in 1840, purchased by Mr. Goodman at Doncaster Races in 1841, 
sent from thence to Northampton, thence to the paddock of Mr. Worley at 
Siwell, near that town, where he was frequently seen both by Mr. Worley and 
Mr. Odell, and where he remained till after Christmas, 1841 ; that he continued 
at Northampton or in the neighbourhood till the 21st of September, 1842, when 
he was led to London, stopping the first night at Woburn, the second at St. 
Albans, the third at Barnet, and that it was this Gladiator colt, and not The Saddler 
colt, which was delivered at Hayne’s stables in Langham Place on the 24th of 
September, 1842. This was the most important part of the case, because the 
identity of the colt which went from Hayne’s stables to Smith’s at Epsom to be 
trained, and the horse which came in first for the Derby, was not disputed. 

“It was stated by the defendant’s counsel that he had witnesses to prove that 
The Saddler colt remained at Bean’s till February, 1843, but before the evidence 
was brought down to this part of the case, the trial terminated. 

“In the week preceding the trial the Judge gave an order for the horse to be 
shown to certain veterinary surgeons and others to obtain an opinion as to his 
age, and to identify him as the horse which ran for the Derby ; but this order was 
not complied with on the part of the plaintiff. On the first day of the trial, the 
Judge again intimated that he should expect the horse to be produced. 

“At the commencement of the second day’s proceedings, the plaintiff's counsel 
stated that Mr. Wood concurred with his legal advisers in the propriety of 
producing the horse after the observations made by the learned Judge on the 
preceding day, but that it was quite out of his power to do so, as the horse had 
been removed by some parties without his knowledge or consent, and he did not 
know where it was to be found. 

“After this Mr. Worley and Mr. Odell were examined, and spoke positively 
to the identity of the horse which had been in the paddock of the former, and 
the horse which they saw run for the Derby. 

“The plaintiff's counsel then rose and said that his client, Mr. Wood, was 
satisfied that he had been deceived, and begged to withdraw the case, A verdict 
was accordingly given for the defendant.” 


As showing the trend of public opinion with regard to the 
rights of the parties, it is interesting to find that immediately 
after the Derby odds of 2 to 1 were laid on Running Rein 


getting the race; but at the conclusion of the first day's hearing 
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of the trial, the Solicitor-General, having just opened the case 
for Colonel Peel, odds of 10 to 1 were offered on Orlando. 
There were, however, no takers. When the news of the result 
of the action reached Newmarket, the town went wild with joy 
and excitement. All the church bells were rung and bands 
paraded the streets. If the fraud had not been exposed, 
Goodman and his friends would, it was said, have cleared over 
£50,000 by their knavery. 

The immediate sequel to this remarkable ending to a 
remarkable story was the adoption of the following resolution 
by the Jockey Club in General Meeting assembled :— 

“ That it being now proved that Running Rein was three years old when he 

ran for the ‘lwo-year-old Plate at Newmarket, Crenoline (the Duke of Rutland’s) 
must be considered the winner of that race, and that the Duke of Rutland is 
entitled to the Plate. That the thanks of the Jockey Club are eminently due, 
and are hereby offered, to Lord George Bentinck, for the energy, perseverance, 
and skill which he has displayed in detecting, exposing and defeating the 
atrocious frauds which have been brought to light during the recent trial 
respecting the Derby Stakes.” 
Nor was this all. Immediately after the conclusion of the trial 
there was a meeting of gentlemen associated with the Turf, at 
which it was decided to present to Lord George Bentinck a 
piece of plate in token of the high appreciation entertained of 
his indefatigable exertions, not only in the Running Rein 
affair, but in promoting the stability and prosperity of racing in 
general. A large sum was raised to this end. 

As showing the assiduity and perspicuity displayed by Lord 
George Bentinck in unravelling the Running Rein plot, the 
following story is related : Having received information which 
led him to believe that the horse’s legs were dyed, he set to 


work to discover where the mixture had been purchased. The 
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instinct of a Sherlock Holmes led him to the conclusion that 
Goodman, in all probability, bought the stuff at a shop he 
would pass when proceeding from his home in Foley Place to 
one of his favourite resorts. Lord George therefore visited all 
the chemists’ shops in Regent Street, but without gaining the 
information he desired. Then he turned his attention to the 
hairdressers in the same locality, and at one establishment, 
Rossi's, the woman at the counter informed him, in answer to 
his questions, that they had recently sold a large quantity of 
hair-dye to a gentleman. Asked if she were sure, the good 
woman said, ‘‘ Yes, because he ordered a second jar, and forgot 
to pay for it.” Convinced that he was on the right track, Lord 
George, having first ascertained that the woman's husband 
prepared the dye from directions given by the customer, called 
again next morning, and asked Mr. Rossi to go with him in his 
cab to a certain shop and see if he could find there the man to 
whom he had sold the dye. Lord George had seen Goodman 
enter the place, and, sure enough, Rossi, on coming out, said he 
had recognised the man. Rossi’s evidence was reduced to 
writing, but the necessity for calling him as a witness did not 
arise. Goodman lived in poverty the last few years of his life, 
and died from dropsy in 1863. 

Running Rein was not the only four-year-old who ran in 
the Derby of 1844. Before the race an objection was formally 
lodged against Leander, another of the competitors. He was a 
horse belonging to the brothers Lichtwald, and trained by old 
Forth at Epsom. The protest was duly noted by the Stewards, 
who allowed Leander to run on the understanding that the 
matter would afterwards be fully investigated. When the race 


started, Leander went away with the lead. For the first half. 
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mile or so Orlando was lying fifth, Ratan sixth and ‘ Running 
Rein” seventh, but at the top of the hill, ‘“ Running Rein” 
took second place, and, when rounding the turn before making 
the descent to Tattenham Corner, struck Leander’s off hind leg 
above the fetlock. The latter stopped, but afterwards managed 
to hobble along to the distance, where he was dismounted. It 
was then discovered that the bone of his leg was terribly 
splintered. In the meantime, ‘‘ Running Rein” had headed the 
held for the remainder of the race, being two lengths in front at 
Tattenham Corner, a length clear of Orlando at the distance, 
and three-parts of a length in front when they passed the 
winning-post. The judge had received instructions to place the 
first four horses, in view of the possibility that one or two of 
them might be disqualified ; he put Colonel Peel’s Ionian third, 
and Colonel Anson’s Bay Momus fourth. The Ugly Buck 
finished fifth, Akbar sixth, and Ratan seventh. The last-named 
belonged to Mr. Crockford, who died a day or two after the 
race. 

Forth managed to get Leander back to Ashtead, but a 
further examination showed that the leg was hopelessly 
damaged, and so the poor beast was shot. The trainer was, of 
course, aware of the allegation that the horse was a four-year- 
old. He scouted the idea, and so before burying the body, cut 
off the lower jaw, boiled it, and sent it to a veterinary surgeon 
named Field, in the confident expectation that he would declare 
it to be the jaw of a three-year-old. His dismay may be 
imagined when he was informed by this authority that it was 
a four-year-old jaw. Convinced that this opinion was wrong, 
Leander’s body was, on the Friday night, disinterred, and the 


head cut off. Mr. Bartlett, a veterinary surgeon at Dorking, 
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was then called to inspect the upper jaw, and he confirmed the 
verdict of Mr. Field. Even then Forth adhered strenuously to 
his own view, and the Lichtwalds also protested vehemently 
that Leander was a three-year-old. The Jockey Club, however, 
accepted the decisions of the veterinary surgeons as conclusive, 
and declared Messrs. Lichtwald to be for ever disqualified from 
entering or running any horse in their own names or the name 
of any other person, at any race where the rules and regulations 
of the Jockey Club are recognised. 

Nor was this all, for in October the Jockey Club held an 
inquiry into the running of Ratan, who had started second 
favourite for the Derby, and passed the resolution “ warning 
off” Sam Rogers, his jockey, which is given 7m extenso in the 
account of Cotherstone’s Derby. Altogether, therefore, the 
history of the 1844 race is one marred by much unsavouriness. 

The disqualification of « Running Rein” automatically 
placed the name of Colonel (afterwards General) Peel on the 
roll of owners of Derby winners, for Orlando had finished 
second, three-quarters of a length behind the impostor. The 
General was for a long period one of the most honoured patrons. 
of the Turf. Born in 1799, he was the fifth son of the first 
Sir Robert Peel. During the time he was on full pay, he held 
commissions in the 71st Highlanders, the Rifle Brigade, and 
the Guards, and was gazetted as an unattached Major-General 
in 1854. For forty-two years he had a seat in the House of 
Commons, firstly as Member for Norwich, and afterwards for 
Huntingdon. In the Ministry of the Earl of Derby he was 
Secretary of State for War, and proved himself a wise and far- 
seeing administrator. As an owner of racehorses, his name 


appeared in the Calendar for the first time in 1830, and two. 
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years later he won the Two Thousand Guineas with Archibald. 
Orlando was his only Derby winner, but he would probably 
have won it a second time with Peter, in 1879, had he not died 
in February of that year. In the course of a sketch of the 
General’s career, the late Mr. Francis Lawley mentioned as 
three of his chief attributes, “ first, his intense appreciation of 


fun and love of anecdote ; second, his extraordinary power of 
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describing a race, however large the field might have been ; 
and third, his chivalrous and romantic delicacy of feeling, which 
made him unwilling to take the slightest advantage of anybody, 
especially in pecuniary matters.” 

Orlando was a bay colt by Touchstone, out of Vulture. 
When in training, the dam was renowned for her brilliant 


speed. In 1837, when four years of age, she was matched 
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over the T.Y.C, at Newmarket for £1,000 against a two-year- 
old colt, who ran in the name of Mr. J. Bowe, an hotel-keeper 
at Doncaster. The youngster was in receipt of aucte 2 Ib: 
Vulture won with the greatest ease. Just before the contest 
was decided, the fourth Duke of Portland exclaimed: “ Who 
can the idiot be who has ventured to match his two-year-old 
for a thousand against such a mare as Vulture ?” Some weeks 
later his Grace learned that “the idiot” was his son, Lord 
George Bentinck, who at that period of his career ran his horses 
in the names of many people. Vulture, unfortunately, was 
killed by a kick shortly after Orlando was weaned. 

Though a very true-actioned horse, Orlando had a straight 
knee. His forehead was remarkably wide, and his head 
beautifully set on. Heavy shoulders, flat knees, and small 
ankles were his chief defects. Asa two-year-old he ran second 
for a Produce Stakes at Ascot, but then won four times off the 
reel—the July Stakes, a Match against a filly belonging to 
Lord Kelburne (afterwards Lord Glasgow), the Ham Stakes 
at Goodwood, and a Sweepstakes at the same meeting. In 
the last-named race Leander (a four-year-old when he ran in 
the Derby) finished second. The following year, prior to the 
Derby, Orlando won the Tuesday Riddlesworth and a Sweep- 
stakes, and walked over for another Sw eepstakes at the Craven 
Meeting. After the Derby, he walked over for the Dinner 
Produce Stakes, and received forfeit in a Match at Ascot. 
Owing to an accident he did not run as a four- -year-old, and 
in 1846 broke down while competing for the Emperor's Cup 
at Ascot. Then he went to the stud at ten guineas, firstly at 
Newmarket, secondly at Bonehill, where he remained till 185 


and then at Hampton Court. His first batch of ee ce 
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included Ariosto and Teddington, the latter of whom won the 
Derby for Sir Joseph Hawley in 1851. At the sale of Colonel 
Peel’s horses, Orlando was sold to Mr. C. C. Greville for 
£3,100, and his fee was then raised to 50 guineas. During the 
latter part of his life the horse was regarded as a private stallion. 
His stock were noted for the rapidity with which they matured. 
They were light, quick, shelly animals that required very little 
training. Many of them were bad 
in colour—light bays or light 
chestnuts, with a lot of white 
about them. Speed was the chief 
quality of the majority, but some 
displayed great  stoutness. In 


addition to Teddington, who won 


the Derby, Orlando was the sire 
of Fazzoletto, Diaphantus, and 
Fitzroland, who won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and of 


Imperieuse, who won the One 


Thousand and St. Leger. He 
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died at Hampton Court in 1868. 

Reverting for a moment to the Derby of 1844, it should be 
mentioned that The Ugly Buck, a colt by Venison out of 
Monstrosity, who started first favourite at 5 to 2, won the 
Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood as a two-year-old, and, as a 
preliminary to his appearance at Epsom, won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, beating Devil to Pay by a neck. After 
the Derby he was sold to Gully, for whom he won a Match at 
the Houghton Meeting. He eventually went to the stud at 


Grattan, Crediton, Devonshire. Ionian, who also belonged to 
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Colonel Peel, and was supposed to havé a better chance than 
Orlando of securing Derby honours, but who finished two 
lengths behind his stable companion, was the produce of one 
of the only two thoroughbred mares mated with Ion the first 
season he was at the stud. As a two-year-old he won the 
Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket. The Derby was his first 
race the following year. He subsequently walked over for the 
St. James’ Palace Stakes at Ascot, and ran third for the Ascot 
Cup, for which he started favourite. In the autumn, carrying 
7 st. 3 lb., he was unplaced for the Cesarewitch. won by Faugh 
a Ballagh, also a three-year-old, carrying 8 st. 

Nat Flatman was said to have received a present of £5,000 
from Colonel Peel for the manner in which he rode Orlando in 
the Derby. He was not regarded as a brilliant jockey, but 
had a great reputation for getting quickly away at the start of 
a race. Sam Chifney had his last mount in the Derby this 
year on Mr. Thornhill's Elemi. It is also desirable to 
incorporate in this record the fact that at a Meeting of the 
Jockey Club held on June 15th, 1844, it was resolved that the 
Stewards of Newmarket for the time being should act, con- 
jointly with the Stewards of Epsom, in the management of 


Epsom races, an arrangement that has been in force ever since. 


THE MERRY MONARCH TO SUPER 


There can be no doubt that The Merry Monarch, who carried 
the colours of Mr. Gratwicke, was one of the luckiest of the 
horses who have won the Derby. His pretensions to classic 


fame were slender in the extreme. Once only did he run 
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before he gained his totally unexpected victory at Epsom 
—for the Ham Stakes at Goodwood. He was then unnamed, 

) unbacked and unplaced. During the winter 

1845. and spring of 1844-5, Lord Stradbroke’s Idas, 
The Merry and Mr. Tommy Coleman's Young Eclipse 

Monarch. Were the Derby favourites. The latter went 
to Goodwood to complete his preparation 
under the guidance of Lord George Bentinck, from whom 
Coleman had bought the colt for 100 guineas. Lord George 
wanted to buy him back at £1,000, and when that offer was 
refused, offered £500 for a half share, only to meet with 
another denial. Lord George gave Young Eclipse too much 
work, and, according to Coleman, practically ruined him. 
He would not have been allowed to start for the Derby 
but for vigorous representations made by General Charrettie 
and others who had backed him. Much to Coleman's Surprise, 
he ran prominently to Tattenham Corner ; but the race settled 
him once and for all. 

Idas (a son of Liverpool), who had won the Two Thousand 
Guineas, continued a public favourite to the fall of the flag. 
Mr. Gully’s Weatherbit, destined to be the sire of Beadsman. 
a Derby winner, was also very strongly fancied, and so were 
The Libel and Mr. Greville’s Alarm. Gully also ran Old 
England, who, the previous year, had won the July Stakes, 
and who became the subject of a Jockey Club inquiry. 
Alarm, who was purchased by Mr. Greville from Captain 
George Delmé, his breeder, had been tried good enough 
to win the Derby in a canter, but after he and the others had 
assembled at the starting post, he kicked at The Libel. 


The latter, resenting this liberty, promptly reared up and fell 
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on Alarm, striking Flatman, who was on Mr. Greville’s horse. 


Alarm then plunged, threw his jockey, dashed into the chains 
| 2 J } 


at the side of the course, uprooting one of the supports, and 
galloped off towards the Stewards’ Stand. He was eventually 
caught, remounted, and ran in the race, but was subsequently 
found to have badly injured himself. This was not the only 


mishap, for during the contest Lord Chesterfield’s Pam fell just 
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in front of Weatherbit and Old England, who, however, jumped 
over the prostrate horse and jockey. The latter received no 
hurt, but Pam was much damaged. | Alarm showed so 
prominently in the race that it was generally agreed that, 
but for his accident, he must have won. The same year, 
with 7 st. 9 lb. on his back, he easily won the Cambridgeshire, 
and the following season carried off the Ascot Cup, and won 
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many other races and matches. In 1846, Weatherbit, with 
8 st. 9 Ib. in the saddle, was beaten a neck only for the Great 
Metropolitan, by the three-year-old filly Chamois, who carried 
5 st. 7 lb., while Auricula, who finished third, was handicapped 
at 5 st. He was then sold to the Duke of Bedford, for whom 
he won a Sweepstakes over three miles and five furlongs 
at Goodwood, and eventually retired to the stud at Newmarket, 
at a fee of 5 guineas. 

Owing to the escapades of Alarm, there was a delay of 
nearly an hour before the starter had discharged his task. 
Idas led to the top of the hill, but then dropped behind Kedger 
Doleful (a stable companion of The Merry Monarch) and 
Wood Pigeon. There was no further change among the 
leaders until after rounding Tattenham Corner, when Idas 
finally retired beaten. The Libel was also out of the race 
by this time. Coming down the straight, Kedger and Doleful 
were still in front, with The Merry Monarch now lying third. 
At the distance, the last-named bounded to the front, followed 
by Annandale, Pantasa and Old England, and, easily 
maintaining his advantage, won cleverly by a length from 
Annandale, with Old England third, Pantasa fourth, Wood 
Pigeon fifth, and Doleful sixth. The last to finish were 
Black Prince (who ran merely to win a bet that he would be 
one of the starters) and Clear the Way, who was “as lame as 
a cat.” The morning had been wet, but the weather improved 
as the day wore on. 

The Merry Monarch, who was bred by Mr. Gratwicke, 
was by Colonel Peel’s horse Slane (by Royal Oak), out of 
Margravine, sister to Mr. Gratwicke’s first Derby winner, 
Frederick. Standing sixteen hands, he was a blood-like horse, 
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a rich red bay, with black points. He had extraordinarily high 
withers, and turned his toes out a trifle. A noticeable feature 
was the length of his pasterns, and Mr. Gratwicke believed 
that it was this peculiarity which enabled him to win, for 
it gave elasticity to his stride when coming down the hill. 
As already stated, he was accompanied to the post by his 
stable companion Doleful, who also belonged to Mr. Gratwicke, 
and who was believed by Forth, their trainer, to have much the 
better chance of winning ; and in that belief the better jockey 
was allotted to Doleful. F. Bell, who rode The Merry 
Monarch, was merely a stable boy who occasionally assisted 
in trials. Two days before the race the winner was quoted at 
33 to 1, but he was without a price at the start, except that he 
was one of ‘“ Forth’s iot” against whom odds of 15 to 1 were 
offered. Against Doleful, individually, 20 to 1 could be 
obtained. Several people who had earlier on backed The 
Merry Monarch were anxious to get out of their money, but 
were obliged to stand their bets ! 

The Merry Monarch was to have run in the St. Leger, and 
was made a hot favourite, but went amiss during his preparation. 
His only other race as a three-year-old was for the Gratwicke 
Stakes at Goodwood, for which he was favourite at 4 to I on, 
but suffered defeat by a head. The next year he made his 
appearance on a racecourse for the last time at Epsom, where 
he ‘ran nowhere” for the Stand Plate, a handicap. He then 
went to the stud, but made no headway. 

The trouble that arose over Old England, to which reference 
has been made, was precipitated by Gully’s discovery that 
certain bookmakers were freely laying against his horse at 


prices much above the true market rate. He paid a hurried 
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Visit to Danebury, and was able to convince his trainer that al] 
was not as it should be. Steps were promptly taken to 
circumvent the plans of the schemers, Returning to London, 
Gully went to Tattersall’s, and, mounting a chair, made a 
speech to the members, in the course of which he exposed the 
whole business, and created quite a scene. The Jockey Club 
afterwards took action, and “warned off” the implicated parties, 
but the sentences were remitted two years later. Subsequent 
disclosures made it appear doubtful whether the punishment 
was in each case really merited. 

There cannot be many people living who saw The Merry 
Monarch win the Derby. Sir Tatton Sykes was one of them. 
It was his first Derby. 


If Mr. John Gully had reason for being dissatisfied or 
disappointed with the performance of Old England in the 
Derby of 1845, ample compensation was accorded 


1846. 


Pynnne was borne to victory by Pyrrhus the First, who 


him twelve months later, when his violet jacket 


the First, Wasa half brother of Old England. That this 
son of Epirus (winner of the Stewards’ Cup in 

1840) and Fortress (by Defence out of Jewess, by Moses) was 
a lucky winner at Epsom there can be little doubt. Up to 
within a few strides of the post, Sir Tatton Sykes, owned and 
ridden by Bill Scott, was in front, and in front he would 
probably have remained if his jockey had been able to give 
him the proper assistance. But Scott Was bemused by drink, 
Before the race he was in a very excited state, His horse, 
whose name had been changed from Tibthorpe to Sir Tatton 

ir) 
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Sykes, won the Two Thousand Guineas, and thereupon became 
one of the favourites for the Derby. A day or two before the 
latter race, however, the bookmakers began to field strongly 
against “ Sir Tatton.” Scott was intensely annoyed by this state 
of affairs; so far as he knew, there was no warrant for the 
display of hostility. On reaching the Grand Stand early in the 
afternoon a friend (or was it an enemy ?) invited him to have a 
glass of brandy. While he was pouring the liquor down, he 
heard the bookmakers offering what he deemed to be absurdly 
long odds against his horse. Throwing down his glass, he 
rushed out and angrily shouted, “I'll take 8,000 to 1,000 Sir 
Tatton wins in a trot.’ The chronicler of this incident 
proceeds : ‘‘ Had he not shaken hands with his brother Bacchus 


we verily believe his words would have come true.” 
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With ordinary luck, Sir Tatton Sykes would have been the 
first horse to secure the “ Triple Crown,” by winning the Two 
Thousand, Derby and St. Leger, for he won the Great 
Doncaster race easily by half a length from the Whitewall 
candidate, Colonel Anson's Iago, notwithstanding that he cast 
one of his fore plates during the contest. If we go strictly by 
public form, there cannot, however, have been much difference 
between the abilities of Pyrrhus the First and Scott’s horse. 
because in the contest for the Newmarket Stakes, the first in 
which he took part, the son of Epirus also beat Iago by half a 
length, odds of 6 to-5 being laid on the latter. 

Scott became the owner of Sir Tatton Sykes quite 
accidentally. One day his friend Jack Robson saw, in a 
farmer's field near Pocklington, a big yearling, who, though in 
poor condition, seemed to possess many good qualities. Having 
ascertained that the youngster was a son of Melbourne, Robson 
hurried back to Malton and told Bill Scott of his find. The 
latter at the earliest opportunity went to have a look at the 
yearling. and after some bargaining, agreed to give the breeder 
4100 for the colt. This was the animal who received the name 
of Tibthorpe, and afterwards that of Sir Tatton Sykes. Scott, 
it is said, did not pay the hundred until after the colt had won 
the Two Thousand Guineas! The dam, who was by Margrave, 
had in all six foals, but Sir Tatton was the only one of any 
moment. After he had won the Two Thousand, Lord 
Maidstone, the owner of the favourite, Tom Tulloch, requested 
that the winner’s mouth should be examined. The result of the 
inspection was that ‘Sir Tatton” was declared to be the right 
age. 


So much for the horse, who, according to the general 
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opinion, ought to have won the Derby - now let us turn to the 
animal who ad win it in 1846. After Old England had been 
tried exceptionally smart at Danebury by old John Day, he 
and Gully decided to buy the dam, Fortress, and her next 
produce. They got the pair for £300. The produce was 
Pyrrhus the First. As a three-year old, the colt stood L5ue: 
He was a golden chestnut, with white on his hind legs, anda 
blaze on his face. He had a beautiful head, light neck, very 
deep shoulders, strong arms and legs, long quarters and 
muscular thighs, well let down. As already stated, the 
Newmarket Stakes was the first race in which he took part, 
and the Derby was the second. 

It was a beautiful Derby Day, and great was the crowd that 
assembled on the Downs. The favourite for the big race was 
Mr. Meiklam’s Fancy Boy, whose chief claim to notice lay in 
the fact that he had won the Dee Stakes at Chester, beating 
two better favourites. Pyrrhus the First, on whom Gully and 
his friends stood to win a big stake, was next in demand: and 
then came Tom Tulloch, Lord E. Russell’s Sting (who had 
shown good form as a two-year-old), and a colt named The 
Conjurer. Lord Maidstone, the owner of Tom Tulloch. was 
evidently of a suspicious turn of mind, because before the race 
he formally objected to The Conjurer on the ground that he was 
over age. Mr. Clark, the latter's owner, retaliated by lodging 
a similar protest against Tom Tulloch; he afterwards withdrew 
his objection, and called upon the Stewards to examine his own 
horse at their pleasure. 

This year, and on several subsequent occasions, the com- 
petitors, after being “assembled” in Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s 


paddock, were marched on to the course and saddled in front of 
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the Stand, an innovation that would doubtless be due to the 
desire of Lord George Bentinck that the public should get as 
much for their money as possible, though necessitated in the 
first instance by the refusal of Mr. Ladbroke to allow The 
Warren paddock to be used any longer. When the twenty- 
seven horses reached the post there was a delay for which Bill 
Scott was chiefly responsible. Mr, Hibburd, the starter, found 
it necessary to caution “Sir Tatton’s” Owner and rider, a 
proceeding which only added fuel to the flames. Scott was 
afterwards reported to the Stewards for using improper language, 
and fined £5. If, however, we are to believe the critics of the 
day his chief punishment was the self-inflicted one of losing the 
race. Through the stupidity of his rider, Sir Tatton Sykes was 
the last away when the Hag dropped, and he continued nearer 
last than first until the “field” approached Tattenham Corner. Of 
the favourites, The Conjurer alone showed prominently until 
nearing the distance. And there it was that Sir Tatton Sykes, 
who had come round his horses, assumed the lea l, and crossed 
over to the rails, Pyrrhus the First took second place opposite 
the stands; but Sam Day delayed making his big effort until 
close home. And it was a big effort—one that brought con- 
fusion to Bill Scott and to all who had put their trust in the 
Malton horse, for Pyrrhus the First got up in the last two or 
three strides to win by aneck. A length away General Shubrick’s 
Brocado was third: and then came Joinville, Grimston, Sting, 
and Tom Tulloch. Iago, who had run Pyrrhus the First to 
half a length at Newmarket, and who was to finish within half 
a length of Sir Tatton Sykes at Doncaster, was not one of the 
first eight. 


The story of the subsequent career of Pyrrhus the First is 
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one of a somewhat uneventful character. His only other race 
as a three-year-old was at Winchester in July, where he won 
a Foal Stakes. At the Craven Meeting the following year he 
was beaten at level weights in a Match Across the Flat for 
4500 by The ‘Traverser, one of the unplaced horses in the Derby. 
In the autumn he was sold to Mr. Pedley, for whom, in 1848, 
he ran second for the Cheshire Stakes at Chester, and won the 
Bibury Cup, the winner of which was to be sold for £600 if 
demanded. Then Pyrrhus the First again changed hands, his 
third owner being a Mr. Harrison, who after winning with him 
the Lansdown Stakes at Bath, sent him to the stud at Easby 
Abbey, near Richmond, Yorkshire, at a fee of 10 guineas. He 
was the sire of Virago, winner of the One Thousand Guineas in 
1854, and who, the same year, won the City and Suburban and 
the Great Metropolitan in one afternoon. 


The removal of Lord George Bentinck’s horses to Good- 
wood in consequence of a mighty quarrel had, for a time, left the 
fortunes of the Danebury establishment at a com- 

1847. paratively low ebb. Pyrrhus the First, however, 
Caceres by winning the Derby put matters on a prosperous 
footing once more. Twelve months later Cossack 

brought another avalanche of gold into the stable, by carrying 
the colours of Mr. Pedley to victory at Epsom. When attend- 
ing the Northampton Meeting in 1845, John Day was asked by 
Dilly, the trainer, to accompany him to Billing, there to inspect, 
on behalf of Mr, Payne, two yearling colts by Hetman Platoff 
at the stud of Mr. Elwes. One was a brown, the other a 


chestnut. Dilly preferred the former, and Day the latter. Day 
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offered 4200 and a Derby contingency of £1,000 for the 
youngster he had chosen, but had to make the pounds into guineas 
in order to clinch the bargain. At the same figure, he turned 
the colt over to Mr. Pedley, who was a bookmaker and ason-in- 
law of Gully. Mr. Elwes had previously asked Charles Marson 
the trainer to go and look at the colts. One of his patrons, Mr. 
Coape, was inclined to buy, but Marson did not like the breeding 
and though he on one occasion passed the stud he declined to 
waste time by stopping to inspect the youngsters. The chestnut 
purchased by John Day, was Cossack, who in the Derby, defeated 
by a length, War Eagle, trained by Marson! Hetman Platoff 
was by Brutandorf, a son of Blacklock. Joannina the dam of 


Cossack, was by Priam out of Joanna, by Sultan, her dam 
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Filagree (by Soothsayer) being also the dam of Riddlesworth and 
of Cobweb, the dam Bay Middleton. 

As a two-year-old Cossack ran but once —for the July Stakes 
at Newmarket. He was placed third to Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
Miami and Col. Peel’s Vert Vert. Odds of 7 to 4 were laid on 
the Danebury colt who, after making most of the running, was 
beaten a length and a neck. Another youngster who made a 
good name for himself that season was Lord Eelinton’s Van 
Tromp, a son of Lanercost. He won the Mersey Stakes at 
Liverpool, the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood, and the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster. Sir R. Pigot’s Conyngham, by Slane, who, 
after winning the Two Thousand Guineas, became first favourite 
for the Derby, did not runat all as a two- -year-old. In 1847, prior 
to the Derby, Cossack won the Newmarket Stakes, beating War 
Eagle by a length. The latter belonged to Mr. Bouverie ; he had 
won races at the Newmarket Craven and First Spring Meetings. 
Tremendous speed was his most conspicuous attribute, and 
when he went to the post for the Newmarket Stakes, his ee 
received orders to make the most of this by coming right away 
and so he did, but Cossack came with him, the two being a long 
way ahead of the others. Sim Templeman was on Cossack, 
who stood 15*2, and from the manner in w hich his final call was 
answered he was satisfied that he was on the horse destined to 
win the Derby. “Cossack,” says “ The Druid,” “was a delightful 
horse to ride, never pulling, and always ready as a shot when 
he was wanted. A strong pace was his delight; and he could 
make it for himself; and except when War Eagle headed him 


coming down the hill, he led in the Derby from The Warren 
to the winning post.” 


Conyngham at 5 to 2, Cossack at 5 to 1, and Van Tromp 
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at 7 to I were, then, the three favourites when the race for 
the Derby started. It was a memorable occasion. For the 
first time Londoners had been able to go to Epsom by rail, the 
Brighton Company’s line having been extended to the town in 
the course of the preceding few months. Hitherto the nearest 
points touched by railways were Croydon and Kingston. 
Crowds swarmed at London Bridge Station, anxious to travel 
by the new route. Those who went early progressed fairly 
comfortably ; late-comers found themselves involved in a 
terrific scramble. The railway people were unable to issue 
tickets fast enough, and the transport arrangements were 
disproportionate to the number of people who sought accom- 
modation. Thousands were left behind. Some of these 
disappointed folk, determined to get to Epsom by hook or 
crook, set off to walk thither when they found it impossible to 
procure road conveyances. Those of them who reached their 
destination were, however, too late for the Derby. Moreover, 
on the railway there were many vexatious delays. In several 
instances the locomotives were not powerful enough to draw 
the abnormally long trains up the inclines, and so, when they 
came to a standstill, the trains had to be divided, the second 
portions being left stranded until other engines came to their 
assistance. [In the meantime, the people who had patronised 
the South Western line from Nine Elms to Kingston got along 
comfortably. All this reads strangely enough in these days 
when we have four railway routes to Epsom, 

On the Monday, two days before the race, Conyngham was 
quoted at 11 to 2. The following day he and Cossack were 
equal favourites at 9 to 2; but at one time on the day of the 


race Conyngham was freely backed at 2 to 1. There were 
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thirty-two starters, the largest field that had ever gone to the 
post for the Derby. Nevertheless, Mr. Hibburd got them off 
without much difficulty. Gabbler led at the outset from 
Cossack, Conyngham and War Eagle ; but on reaching the top 
of the hill Cossack went to the front, and, as ‘‘ The Druid” has 
told us, he was, except for a few strides coming down the hill 
to Tattenham Corner, when War Eagle headed him, always in 
the van. Turning into the straight, he held a substantial lead, 
with War Eagle and Conyngham his immediate followers. 
Shortly afterwards the last-named was beaten, and a long way 
from home the issue was confined to the other two. War 
Eagle made his effort at the half distance, and got to Cossack’s 
quarters, but Mr. Pedley’s horse shook him off and won cleverly 
by a length. Four or five lengths away, Van Tromp was third, 
and then came Mr. Martin, Halo, Limestone and Conyngham. 
It was said of Pyrrhus the First that he was a lucky winner 
of the Derby. So was Cossack. The Malton-trained Sir 
Tatton Sykes should have beaten the one, and the Middleham- 
trained Van Tromp was a better horse than Cossack. Lord 
Eglinton’s candidate was a poor third because he was not at 
his best when he competed for the Derby. He afterwards 
demonstrated again and again that he was the best of the lot. 
His defeat at Epsom was a sad blow to his numberless 
followers in Yorkshire. He and Cossack met again in the 
contest for the St. Leger. Odds of 5 to 4 were laid on the 
latter, whilst the backers of Van Tromp obtained 4 to 1 to 
their money. Lord Eglinton’s horse was probably never quite 
so well as he was that day, and, allowing Cossack to lead to the 
distance, then tackled him and beat him easily by a couple of 


lengths. In this race Lord Eglinton also ran Eryx, but 
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declared to win with Van Tromp ; Mr. Pedley ran a colt named 
Foreclosure as well as Cossack, and declared to win with the 
former! Whereas, as we have seen, slight odds were laid on 
Cossack, odds of 11 to 2 were obtainable about Foreclosure, 
who afterwards won the Newmarket St. Leger. 

Reverting for a moment to Van Tromp’s failure in the 
Derby, though the prevailing view was that the horse was not 
as fit as he might have been, Lord Eglinton and his friends, 
notably Mr. Greville and Lord George Bentinck (the latter of 
whom had backed the colt to win him £20,000), did not regard 
that as the true cause of his defeat. In their opinion the horse 
was deliberately pulled. The consequence was that Lord 
Eglinton dispensed with Job Marson’s services, and handed 
his colours to Marlow. Marson always asserted that he had 
been badly treated, and Marlow thought so too. 

In 1848, Conyngham won the Port Stakes at Newmarket, 
and the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot. In the latter race he 
carried 8 st. 5 lb.; Sir Tatton Sykes, then a five-year-old, 
with 8 st. 13 Ib. in the saddle, was unplaced. At Goodwood 
that year Van Tromp twice asserted his superiority over 
Cossack. For a Sweepstakes over the Queen’s Plate Course of 
three miles and five furlongs, he finished a hundred yards in 
front of his Epsom conqueror, while in the race for the Cup, 
which Van Tromp won, Cossack, against whom odds of 20 to 1 
were offered, was not placed. At Doncaster, Van Tromp was 
unexpectedly beaten for the Cup by Chanticleer and Ellerdale. 

In 1849 Cossack had an aggravating experience. Carrying 
9g st. 1 lb, he was beaten a head for the Chester Cup, at 
Ascot he was beaten a head for the Gold Vase, and was 


third to Van Tromp and Chanticleer for the Cup. The next 
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year he was third to Canezou and Cariboo for the Goodwood 
Cup, and in the same race, twelve months later, was second to 
Nancy, who was first of all objected to on the ground that she 
was the property of a defaulter, and that protest having failed, 
was challenged on the score of age ; but again she came through 
the resulting inquiry successfully. Cossack continued jn 
training till the middle of the season of 1852, and was then put 
by for the stud, his quarters being at Stanton, Shropshire. His 
fee was fixed at 10 guineas, whereas Van Tromp, who was at a 
stud near York, commanded 25 guineas. In 1864 Cossack was 
sent abroad. 


While the Goodwood Meeting of 1846 was in progress the 

startling announcement was made that Lord George Bentinck 

had sold his entire racing stud, in order that he 

1848. might devote himself more assiduously to 

Surplice. politics. The transaction is thus described by 

“ Thormanby ” in his book, Kings of the sy: 

“«The lot, Payne,’ said Lord George to Mr, George Payne, 

‘from Bay Middleton to little Kitchener (his famous feather- 
weight jockey) for £10,000. Yes or no?’ 

““T will give £300 to have till breakfast time to-morrow to 


consider the matter, Bentinck,’ replied George Payne. ‘Give 
me till then and I will say yes or no,’ 


“*With pleasure, my dear fellow,’ said his lordship, with 
nonchalant acquiescence, apparently not giving the matter a 
second thought till reminded of the circumstance by Payne 
handing him a cheque for £300 over his muffin, refusing the 
offer with as much nonchalance as it was made, and returning to 
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his morning paper without further comment. Then Mr. 
Mostyn (afterwards Lord Mostyn), seeing the negotiation 
concluded, said very quietly, from the lower end of the table, 
‘T'll take the lot, Bentinck, at 410,000, and will give you a 
cheque before you go on the course.’ 

‘Tf you please,’ said Lord George. And the bargain was 
concluded.” 

Disraeli, in his biography of Lord George Bentinck, makes 


the following reference to the transaction :— 


“The world has hardly done justice to the great sacrifice which he made on 
this occasion to a high sense of duty. He had not only parted with the finest 
racing stud in England, but he parted with it at a moment when its prospects 
were never so brilliant ; and he knew this well. He could scarcely have quitted 
the Turf that day without a pang. He had become the lord paramount of that 
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strange world so difficult to sway, which requires for its government both a stern 
resolve and a courtly breeding. He had them both, and although a black-leg 
might quail before the scrutiny of hi piercing eye, there never was a man so 
scrupulously polite to his inferiors as Lord George Bentinck. The Turf, too, 
was not merely the scene of the triumphs of his stud and his betting book. He 
had purified its practice and had elevated its character, and he was prouder of 
this achievement than of any other connected with his sporting life.” 


That is the tribute of a friend and an admirer. It 
epitomises, as Charles Greville would have said, the view 
taken by the world at large of this truly remarkable and 
brilliant man. When he sold his stud in this impulsive fashion, 
Lord George may have thought its prospects were brighter 
than ever they had been, but it is scarcely likely that he would 
have had the courage to part with the establishment if he had 
had any inkling that he was actually selling the Derby winner 
of 1848. Such, however, was the case. Surplice, then a 
yearling, was one of the animals included in the deal. A few 
days after this son of Touchstone and Crucifix had won the 
Derby, Disraeli met Lord George Bentinck in the Library of the 


House of Commons. 


““ He was standing before the bookshelves with a volume in his hand, and his 
countenance was greatly disturbed. His resolutions in favour of the Colonial 
interest, after all his labours, had been negatived by the Committee on the 22nd: 
on the 24th, the horse Surplice, whom he had parted with among the rest of his 
stud, solely that he might pursue, without distraction, his labours on behalf of 
the great interests of the country, had won that paramount and Olympic stake to 
gain which had been the object of his life. He had nothing to console him and 
nothing to sustain him, except his pride. Even that deserted him before a 
heart which he knew at least could yield him sympathy. He gave a sort of 
superb groan. 

““* All my life I have been trying for this, and for what have I sacrificed it ?’ he 
murmured. It was in vain to offer solace. ‘You do not know what the Derby 
is, he moaned out. 
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“*Ves, I do, it is the Blue Riband of the Turf? 
“*Tt zs the Blue Riband of the Turf,’ he slowly repeated to himself ; and 
sitting down at a table, buried himself in a folio of statistics.” 


An apology is almost necessary for quoting this passage 
from Disraeli’s biography, so frequently has it been reproduced. 
It was, however, impossible to omit it from this volume. The 
vivid picture of Lord George Bentinck, distraught by the agony 
of his spirit, reveals the man, does it not, as his friends would 
have him revealed ? His despair and distress were occasioned 
not by a sense of his monetary loss, but by the thought that he 
had deliberately and perhaps foolishly, cast away the opportunity 
of crowning his achievements as a sportsman by securing the 
greatest prize which the Turf has to offer to its votaries, As 
a matter of fact, Lord George Bentinck was a substantial winner 
over Surplice, but the material benefit afforded him no consola- 
tion. He did not see the race, although it was mainly as the 
result of his efforts and influence that the Houses of Parliament 
had been persuaded to suspend business for the day, the 
Queen's birthday, in order that the members might participate 
in the great festival on Epsom Downs. Four minutes after 
Surplice had passed the post victorious his breeder arrived at 
the Grand Stand! One cannot help suspecting that, courageous 
and fearless as he was, he had shrunk from the ordeal of behold- 
ing a spectacle which, had events taken their natural course, 
would have afforded him pleasure and gratification which no 
words could describe. 

We have stated that Lord George Bentinck was a winner 
over Surplice. One of his bets was with the eccentric Lord Glas- 
gow. The story runs that one night after a late debate in the 
House of Commons, Lord George wassleeping soundly in White’s 
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Club. Several members had unsucceSsfully tried to wake him. 
Lord Glasgow, happening to come in, exclaimed, “ I'll soon wake 
him up! Bentinck, I want to have a bet with you!” Lord George 
instantly roused himself. ‘“ Delighted, Glasgow. What's it 
about?’ “I'll back the produce of Miss Whip against that of 
any mare you like to name for the Derby of 1848.” “ For how 
much?” ‘* £5,000.” “ That’s a bet,” was the prompt response 
of the somnolent sportsman; ‘I name Crucifix.” When at 
Doncaster in 1845, Lord George showed his foals to Lord 
Spencer, he exclaimed, pointing to the offspring of Crucifix, 
‘That is the one I prefer.” 

After he had acquired Lord George Bentinck’s horses, Mr. 
Mostyn sold Surplice to Lord Clifden, a nobleman who did not 
enjoy the happiest of reputations. After his death in 1866—he 
had been sinking for two years, and his condition towards the 
last was very pitiable— one candid critic summed up his character 
as “ reserved, selfish and indolent. Many thought him proud, 
but in reality he was not so, for that would have cost him an 
exertion he did not care to make.” The colt was bred to be a 
champion, if ever a horse was. His sire Touchstone, won the 
St. Leger; his dam, Crucifix, a daughter of the Derby winner 
Priam, won the Two Thousand, One Thousand and the Oaks. 

It was at the sale of Lord Chesterfield’s horses in 1837, that 
Lord George Bentinck came into possession of Crucifix. One 
of the lots offered was a twenty-one-year-old mare, Octaviana, 
and a lanky looking filly foal by Priam. It is said that the 
pair excited the derision of the onlookers. At the instigation 
of a friend, Lord George bid for the mare and foal just as a 
speculation and the “lot” was knocked down to him for 54 guineas. 


The foal was Crucifix, who as a two-year-old won stakes to 
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the value of £4,587! She and Bay Middleton are buried side 
by side at Danebury. 

Surplice, a dark bay, high-couraged _ horse, standing 
16°I, was very much “in” at the elbows, a defect which he 
inherited from Crucifix, who, again, got it from her sire, 
Priam. As a two-year-old he made his ‘first appearance on 
a racecourse at Goodwood, where he won the Ham Stakes 
and the Produce Stakes very easily. Then, at Doncaster, he 
carried off the Municipal Stakes, and at Newmarket in October 
was allowed to walk over for the Buckenham Stakes. As 
a three-year-old he did not run before the Derby. 

In 1848, the Derby Course was altered. Up to this year 
it had been the last twelve furlongs of the Cup Course, and the 
start had not been visible from the Stand. The New Derby 
Course, as it was called for many years, commenced in 
Langley Bottom, so that for the first three or four’ furlongs 
there was a much steeper ascent than the one provided by the 
old course. One would, therefore, naturally expect to find the 
time of the race won by Surplice much longer than that of 
Cossack’s Derby. Curiously enough, however, it was actually 
three seconds faster. The “New Course” continued in use 
till the year 1871, when the present track was formed. At 
the General Meeting of the Jockey Club in 1848, Mr. John 
Ivatt Briscowe, the Lord of the Manor of Epsom, was formally 
thanked “for the increased gratification afforded by him to the 
public in allowing the ground to be cut for the formation of 
the New Course, on which the races for the Derby and Oaks 
can be viewed from the Stand for the whole distance.” At the 
same time, the Jockey Club offered their thanks to Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote “ for the great accommodation afforded by him to 
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Gentlemen who run horses at Epsom, by granting the use of 
his paddock for the horses to walk in, and by allowing the 
fences to be removed in order to afford them access to the 
starting-post, away from the crowd.” 

For the Derby, Surplice was backed against “the field.” 
The two opponents who alone were supposed to have the 
remotest chance of beating him were Glendower, the property 
of Mr. George Payne; and Nil Desperandum, owned by 
Mr. J. B. Day. The latter colt was making his first 
appearance in public, and did not run again as a three-year- 
old; Glendower had won four good races the previous season, 
finished second to Flatcatcher in the Two Thousand, and then 
won the Newmarket Stakes. Early in the afternoon, odds of 
6 to 5 were laid on Surplice, but a ‘‘demonstration” in favour 
of Nil Desperandum led to offers of 7 to 4 against Lord 
Clifden’s horse ; this price was not, however, obtainable for long. 
The names of four of the competitors began with the letter 
“S” and three of them finished first, second and third, the two 
to follow Surplice home being Mr. Bowes’ Springy Jack and 
Mr. Green’s Shylock. Surplice assumed the lead approaching 
the distance, followed by Mr. Osbaldeston’s Fugleman, Shylock 
and Springy Jack. Though in front, the favourite was not 
travelling smoothly enough to please his supporters; indeed, 
the cry was raised that he was beaten. But the son of 
Touchstone struggled on gamely. At the half distance, 
Fugleman having already retired, he had Shylock in trouble. 
Then he had to tackle Springy Jack. The latter got to the 
favourite’s quarters, and, when a few strides from the chair, 
Butler made a tremendous effort on Mr. Bowes’ candidate. 


Every moment saw the advantage held by Surplice lessened : 
y g ) p ; 
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was there enough and to spare? Just, and only just. The 
favourite won by a neck. When the critics afterwards 
discussed the details of this thrilling contest, the general 
opinion was that if Shylock had struggled on a little longer, 
Springy Jack would have won. Some, again, maintained that 
if Butler had made his effort a little sooner, Surplice must have 
been beaten. On the other hand, it was contended that if the 
pace had been stronger, Surplice would have won more easily. 
However, no amount of argument could alter the fact that 
Surplice was the Derby hero of 1848. Glendower was fourth, 
The Fiddler fifth, and Fugleman sixth. The failure of 
Nil Desperandum to realise the expectation of his party 
was due to his spraining one of his knees during the race. 
It was calculated that Lord Clifden and his friends had won 
at least £60,000 over Surplice. The horse was not the sole 
property of his lordship, a share being held by a Mr. Lloyd. 
That year, Surplice was beaten in two races at Goodwood, 
but he won the St. Leger, defeating Canezou, the winner of the 
One Thousand, and Flatcatcher, the winner of the Two 
Thousand. Canezou, who was beaten a neck, was favourite 
at 7 to 4, odds of g to 4 being laid against Surplice. The 
filly belonged to Lord Stanley, and it is astonishing how the 
racing members of this family have invariably been frustrated 
in their endeavours to win the great Doncaster prize. In the 
autumn at Newmarket, Surplice again defeated Flatcatcher 
Across the Flat, but he was unplaced in the Cesarewitch, for 
which, carrying 8 st. 5 lb., he started favourite at 3 to1. He 
continued in training two more seasons, but only appeared 
thrice, and his one “victory” was a walk over for a 
Sweepstakes of 41,000 (£400 forfeit), for which there were 
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three subscribers. Then he went to the stud at the Turf 
Tavern, Doncaster. At the outset his fee was 25 guineas, but 
in 1857 it was reduced to 15 guineas. He was not a success as 


a sire, and died at Woodbridge, Suffolk, in 1871. 


TE. DUTCHMAN” AND VOLTIGE UR 


Towards the end of the season of 1846, during which Van 
Tromp, the son of Lanercost and Barbelle, had proved himself 
a high-class two-year-old, Lord Eglinton made 
1849. a bargain which was to have far-reaching 
The Flying consequences. He had bought Van Tromp 
Dutchman. 5 @ yearling for £300, with a Derby con- 
tingency of £500, from the colt’s breeder, 
Mr. Vansittart; he now made an arrangement with that 
gentleman to give him one thousand guineas for every perfectly 
formed foal produced by Barbelle. It was the consequence of 
this agreement that he became the possessor of The Flying 
Dutchman, who was by Bay Middleton, out of Barbelle, by 
Sandbeck. 

Archibald William Montgomerie, the thirteenth [Earl of 
Eglinton, was born at Palermo in 1812, and was a boy at 
Eton when he succeeded his uncle in the title, his father having 
died when he was only sixteen months old. The family colours, 
the Montgomerie tartan, were first carried by a horse belonging 
to him, at Ayr, in 1831. He then had three animals in training 
at Bogside ; but a year or two later the number had increased 
to ten. In 1839 he organised, at a cost of £50,000, the famous 
Eglinton Tournament, which made his name known to the 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


whole world, and no doubt laid the foundation of the popularity 
he enjoyed for so many years. ‘‘Scotsmen,” says ‘“ Thor- 
manby,” “loved him because he was the ‘doucest lad’ and 
‘bonniest Scot of them a’’; Englishmen loved him because he 
was a model sportsman and a chivalrous, knightly gentleman ; 
Irishmen loved him because he was the most amiable, the most 
sympathetic, the most princely, the most open-handed and 
generous-hearted Viceroy they had ever known. . . . His 
dearest friend would not have claimed for Lord Eglinton any 
brilliant intellectual powers ; his bitterest enemy, if such a man 
could possibly have had an enemy, must have admitted that he 
possessed every physical and moral quality which fascinates and 


endears.” 
Lord Eglinton’s first notable success on the Turf was 
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achieved when Blue Bonnet, who had never previously taken 
part in a race, owing to the fact that she was so constantly 
amiss, won the St. Leger in 1842. Tom Dawson, her trainer 
(the Earl’s horses were now trained at Middleham), had twice 
tried her very highly with Charles XII., and when, after 
reaching Doncaster, Lord Eglinton was told the full strength 
of the position, he backed Blue Bonnet to win him £30,000 
in three bets of £10,000 tu £150, £10,000 to £200 and 
£10,000 to £300. In 1844, his lordship placed his horses 
under the care of Fobert, who was appointed his private trainer. 
They still remained at Middlehamn, and there it was that The 
Flying Dutchman was prepared for his engagements. 

As a two-year-old, The Flying Dutchman ran and won five 
times. His first race was for the July Stakes at Newmarket, 
and the following day he captured a Sweepstakes. At 
Liverpool, the same month, he easily won a Sweepstakes, and 
at Doncaster, in September, he carried off the Champagne 
Stakes and a Two-Year-Old Stakes. His great rival as a 
two-year-old. was Colonel Peel’s colt Tadmor, by Ion. This 
youngster won six prizes, the first of which was the Ham 
Stakes at Goodwood. On three occasions he was allowed to 
walk over. The following year, Tadmor won the Column 
Produce Stakes before proceeding to Epsom, but the Derby 
was The Flying Dutchman’s first race as a three-year-old. 

In the circumstances, there was bound to be a sharp 
difference of opinion respecting the Derby chances of the two 
colts. They were practically equal favourites, odds of 2 to 1 
being offered against either at the fall of the flag. Earlier in 
the day, Tadmor had been the better favourite, The Flying 
Dutchman being quoted at 3 to 1. Lord Eglinton was also 
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running Elthiron ; but at one o'clock a notice was posted that 
he meant to win with “ The Dutchman,” who thereupon became 
just as much the rage as Colonel Peel's horse. But there were 
other candidates fancied. One of them was Nunnykirk, a son 
of Touchstone. He had scored ina race at the Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, and then won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
beating Honeycomb and Vatican, the latter of whom, owned by 
Sir Joseph Hawley, had afterwards won the Newmarket 
Stakes. Nunnykirk was one of six horses which John Scott 
saddled for this Derby, a fact which admirably serves to 
indicate the scale on which the Whitewall establishment was 
conducted. The other tive were The Knout, Vanguard, Uriel, 
Henry of Exeter, and Chantrey. 

By 138 votes to 119, the House of Commons had, on the 
motion of the Marquis of Granby, again decided to take a holi- 
day in order that the members might go to Epsom ; and those 
who availed themselves of the Opportunity would spend an 
agreeable afternoon on the Downs, for we read that the weather 
was delightful. There had, however, been rain recently, and so 
the going was sticky, which accounts for the time occupied 
in running the race, three minutes dead, being much slower 
than usual. There had been rumours afloat that The Flying 
Dutchman was short of work, but his appearance, when he 
entered the paddock, gave the lie to all such reports. He was in 
perfect condition, and full of life and vigour. Standing 15°3, he 
was a dark bay with rather a roman nose, and a little “ over” 
at the knees. He had tremendous quarters and thighs, and 
very large bones. Nor had the supporters of Tadmor occasion 
to feel uneasy, for he, too, looked wonderfully well. 

In the earlier portion of the race, Vatican acted as leader ; 
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indeed, he was in front until after rounding Tattenham Corner. 
Then, however, The Flying Dutchman, Hotspur (a 50 to 1 
chance) and Tadmor drew away from the others. When 
opposite the Stands, Hotspur challenged resolutely and got to 
“The Dutchman’s” head ; Tadmor was three lengths behind the 
pair. <A terrific struggle followed, and for a few moments, the 
victory of Hotspur appeared to be more than a possible outcome. 
However, in the last half-dozen strides or so, The Flying Dutch- 
man asserted himself, and, gaining slightly on the outsider, won 
by halfa length, with Tadmor third, another half a length away. 
Honeycomb finished fourth, and Uriel fifth. The value of the 
Stakes was £6,325, the “ richest” Derby up to that time. 

Hotspur, by Sir Hercules, was a half-bred. At Bath, the 
previous week, he had run Pyrrhus the First to half a length. 
If he had won the Derby, Davis, the ‘‘ Leviathan” bookmaker, 
would have been better off by £30,000 or £40,000. As it was, 
Lord Eglinton and his friends were great winners. The 
members of the Army and Navy Club were reported to have 
won £30,000 between them. . We may be quite sure that, when 
distributing largesse by way of celebrating the victory, Lord 
Eglinton would nor forget his jockey, Marlow, who doubtiess 
got many another handsome present from his employer. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the fellow was sadly improvident, and he 
ended his days in a workhouse. 

Having in the meantime walked over for a couple of prizes 
at Liverpool, The Flying Dutchman went to Doncaster to win 
the St. Leger by two lengths from Nunnykirk and Vatican. 
It was a case of 9 to 4 on “ The Dutchman” and 15 to 1 bar 
one. He was matched against Honeycomb at Newmarket in 
the autumn for £1,000, but the owner of the latter paid half 
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forfeit. At the Houghton Meeting he gave Vatican 7 lb. and 
an eight lengths’ beating over the Ditch In Course. Altogether 
he picked up half a dozen prizes asa three-year-old in addition to 
the Derby, and once more retired into winter quarters without 
having known what it was to be beaten. Tadmor, on the other 
hand, after securing the Gratwicke Stakes at Goodwood, was 
beaten at Newmarket by Vatican and Borneo, with Hotspur 
behind him. 

The following year, The Flying Dutchman won the Ascot 
Cup in a canter by eight lengths, from Jericho, Canezou and two 
others ; at Goodwood he won a Sweepstakes, beating Vatican 
by ten lengths ; and then came the one disaster which tarnishes 
his brilliant record—his defeat by Voltigeur in the contest for 
the Doncaster Cup. The outcome of this amazing downfall of 
the idol of the public, especially the Yorkshire public, was a 
Match between the two at York the following spring. It will, 
however, be more convenient to postpone the description of 
these historic events until after we have got Voltigeur’s figure 
sketched on our canvas. 

After the Match at York, in which he effectually and con- 
clusively vindicated’ his Yeputation, The Flying Dutchman was 
taken out of training and in 1852 began stud duties at the Raw- 
cliffe Paddocks near York. His fee was 30 guineas. He did not 
at first realise expectations as a sire, for the majority of his stock 
were narrow-backed and light. We find that in 1855 he finished 
sixth in the list of winning stallions, his superiors being Touch- 
stone, Orlando, Birdcatcher, Melbourne and Ion. The following 
year he was fourth, in 1857 fifth, andin 1858 seventh. In 1859, 
however, he was second to Newminster, and in 1860 and 1861 
second to Stockwell. Meanwhile he had been sold to the French. 
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In the land of his adoption, he did wondérs. His best son was 
Dollar, who was brought over to England, and stood for a few 
seasons at Rawcliffe. The strength of the Herod family in 
France at the present day is very largely due to the importation 


of The Flying Dutchman. 


Among the yearlings sent to Doncaster in 1848 to be sold, 
there was a brown colt by Voltaire, out of Martha Lynn, by 
Mulatto. He was one of the batch forwarded 

1850. by Mr. Robert Stephenson, of Hart, near Hartle- 

Voltigeur. pool. Hill, the Marquis of Zetland’s private 
trainer, took a fancy to the youngster, but failed 
to induce his master to buy him. A reserve of £350 had been 
placed on the colt ; there was not even 100 guineas bid. Some 
critics went so far as to call him a ‘‘brute.” Mr. Stephenson 
had, therefore, to take him home again. The following spring, 
however, Lord Zetland was persuaded by his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Williamson, to change his mind, and in April, the Martha 
Lynn colt, afterwards named Voltigeur, arrived at Aske, near 
Richmond, to be trained. Hill was delighted. In his opinion 
there never had been such a two-year-old, and he would allow 
no one to look after the colt but himself. The price paid was 
1,000 guineas, with a Derby contingency of 500 guineas. 

When October came round, Voltigeur was formally tried 
with a three-year-old filly, Castanette, to whom he gave 12 Ib. 
and an easy beating. This seemed too good to be true, and so 
they were tried together twice more, each time with a similar 
result. It was in the same month that the colt had his eyes 


opened to the stern realities of racing. He was saddled for the 
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Wright Stakes at Richmond, and cleverly defeated three 
opponents. That was his only race as a two-year-old—his only 
race, in fact, before he went to Epsom to compete for the 
Derby. Nor was he subjected to another trial. 

During the winter the fame of Voltigeur began to spread. 
Yorkshire was “on” him toa man. For some reason or other, 


however, a great prejudice against the colt prevailed in sporting 
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circles in London, so that those who fancied the horse were 
able to trade on very remunerative terms. Even at the finish 
there were five better favourites than Voltigeur. The four 
leading candidates were Lord Airlie’s Clincher, who had, as a 
two-year-old, won the Clearwell Stakes; Mr. Jaque’s Mildew, 


who had won the Gimcrack Stakes at York ; Bolingbroke, 
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winner of the Hopeful and Prendergast Stakes; and The 
Nigger, who scored in the contest for the Criterion Stakes. 
Then came the Two Thousand winner, Pitsford. All these 
were preferred to Voltigeur, who was at 16 to 1 when the flag 
fell. And yet so great was the confidence reposed in him by 
the Northerners, that he was accompanied to Epsom — by 
hundreds of enthusiasts from the Richmond district. Crowds 
turned out to see him do his first gallop on the Downs, but he 
was stiff through being shut up in his railway box the whole of 
the previous day, and went “short.” And so it came to pass 
that word went back to London that he was nothing but a 
lumbering coach-horse ! 

At the same time, there were rumours in circulation to the 
effect that trouble had arisen over some forfeits. These were 
well founded. On the Monday, two days before the Derby, 
Lord Zetland was informed by Messrs. Weatherby that over 
4400 was due from Voltigeur’s nominator, and that the money 
must be paid or the horse could not be allowed to run at Epsom. 
His lordship, who had heard nothing of this previously, was 
greatly annoyed, and in the heat of the moment gave instruc- 
tions that the horse should be scratched. The servants about 
the establishment were in despair ; they had mortgaged their 
wages for months. Once more Mr. Williamson came to the 
rescue. Having been approached by the domestics, he pointed 
out to Lord Zetland that the scratching of Voltigeur would 
cause great disappointment, especially to his tenants, who had 
come all the way from Yorkshire to see the horse run and win. 
The owner relented, paid the amount due, and so qualified 
‘“ Volti’’ as a runner. 

On the Wednesday morning, Voltigeur was backed for small 
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sums at 25 to 1, but after the public had seen him they quickly 
brought down the price to 16’s. He had his race won directly 
after rounding Tattenham Corner. At the distance, Voltigeur 
and Clincher were in front; and a hundred yards from home the 
bearer of the Aske “spots” drew clear, to win easily by a 
length. Pitsford headed Clincher a few strides from home, and 
gained second place by half a length. The Nigger was fourth, 
Mildew fifth, Ghillie Callum sixth, and Cariboo seventh. 
While the race was being run, Voltigeur nearly brought himself 
to grief by striking his hind feet into his fore ones; it needed 
all Job Marson’s skill and dexterity to keep the horse on his 
legs. -Immediately after the race, the winner was backed at 
5 to 2 for the St. Leger. A brown horse, he stood at this 
period 15°3. His head is described as having been rather 
coarse. He had small ears, a strong neck, rather light 
middle, but powerful quarters. . 

The St. Leger at Doncaster was Voltigeur’s next race. 
There were only eight runners, and odds of 13 to 8 were laid 
on him, Pitsford at 5 to 2 being the second favourite. The 
race came well-nigh to ending in a catastrophe for the followers 
of the Aske horse. Two of the competitors, Russborough and 
"Chatterbox, were running in the same interest, the latter being 
told off to do the “donkey work” for the former, In 
discharging this humble duty, Chatterbox interfered so often 
and so much with Voltigeur that Marson found it necessary to 
take him to the front much sooner than he had intended. The 
result was that Russborough managed to get up in the last few 
strides, and make a dead-heat of it with Lord Zetland’s horse. 
In the deciding heat odds of 6 to 4 were laid on “ Volti,” but 


it was only by a length, after a severe struggle, that he succeeded 
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in beating Russborough, who, in the first instance, was a 20 to 1 
chance. 

The following day Voltigeur was allowed to walk over for 
the Scarborough Stakes, and then came the memorable battle 
for the Doncaster Cup, which assumed the form of a Match 
between ‘ Volti,” and ‘The Dutchman.” Neither horse had 
up to that moment been beaten, and both had acquired great 
reputations. The great crowd of Yorkshiremen assembled on 
the Town Moor was swayed by excitement as the two went to 
the starting-post. Odds of 4 to 1 were laid on ‘‘ The Dutch- 
man, but no betting was needed to stimulate excitement on 
an occasion such as this. The favourite carried 8 st. 12 Ib. ; 
Voltigeur 7 st. 7 Ib. Marlow, of course, rode the former, but 
Marson could not do the weight for Lord Zetland’s horse, and 
so his place was taken by Nat Flatman. Everybody associated 
with The Flying Dutchman was brimful of confidence, not- 
withstanding that only a day or two before the horse had, for 
the first time in his life, refused his food. However, the 
previous day Fobert had given him a tremendous gallop over 
the Cup Course, and he then acquitted himself well enough to 
induce the belief that all was well with him. John Scott had 
urged the necessity of waiting orders being given to Flatman, 
and his suggestion was adopted. The other side also ‘“‘ decided 
that it was not to their interest that The Flying Dutchman 
should make the running, and at the starting-post Fobert 
instructed Marlow to keep behind the three-year-old till six 
furlongs from home. Marlow, unfortunately, had had too much 
to drink, and no sooner did the flag fall than he shouted, “ I'll 
show them what | have got under me to-day!” And he did. 


The pace he set was terrific. Voltigeur kept two or three 
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lengths behind until nearing the distance, and then challenged. 
To the amazement of Marlow, though of few of those who had 
beheld his mad tactics, the favourite had no reserve of strength 
to draw upon at this crisis, and, to the horror of the vast 
majority of spectators, Voltigeur won by half a length. We 
can readily picture Robert Hill shrieking in his ecstasy, “‘Volti’s’ 
Somhimy!) “e\Voltitcwaomhim ie) aWetcantces Lord Eglinton, pale 
with emotion, leaning against the wall of the Jockey Club 
Stand. We can see the crowd paralysed with astonishment. 
And there was Marlow, sobered by the experience he had just 
undergone, shedding bitter tears, with Lord Eglinton at his 
side trying to comfort him. But amid this scene of woe there 
were those who rejoiced. Undeterred by the general belief in 
the superiority of The Flying Dutchman, the people of Swale- 
dale had remained loyal to their champion. Hundreds of them 
had journeyed to Doncaster to see him lower thé pride of 
Middleham, and they celebrated his triumph in a manner that 
seemed to them best fitted to the occasion. A Richmond man, 
who had backed Voltigeur to win both the St. Leger and the 
Cup, when asked late that night if he were not going to bed, 
exclaimed in astonishment, “Gor to bed? Wha’d gor to bed 
when Voltigeur's woon t’ Leger and t’ Goope: 

The matter could not be allowed to rest here. After 
sundry fourparlers, Lord Eglinton and Lord Zetland agreed 
that their horses should, at the York Spring Meeting the 
following year, run a Match over two miles for £1,000, half 
forfeit. It was agreed to remit to Admiral Rous the important 
and delicate duty of deciding what weights should be carried. 
He decreed that The Flying Dutchman should carry 8 st. 85 Ib. 
and Voltigeur 8 st. According to the present weight-for-age 
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scale, the difference should, strictly, have been 5 lb. only. All 
through the winter the event was eagerly discussed. The 
Flying Dutchman was slightly the better favourite, but the 
bulk of the wagering was done at evens. It was recognized 
on every hand that this was to be the Match of the century. 

Marlow and Flatman were again the jockeys engaged. 
Both animals underwent a searching preparation. Hill, indeed, 
was roundly blamed for over-training Voltigeur, who went to 
York two stones lighter than he had been the year before. Still, 
his faith in the son of Voltaire was as great as ever. This 
time the jockeys exactly reversed the tactics they pursued at 
Doncaster. Voltigeur made the running at a fast pace, despite 
the heaviness of the ground, and he was three lengths in front 
five furlongs from home. Then ‘The Dutchman” began to 
draw up, and, overhauling his rival inside the distance, won by 
a little less than a length. And so ended one of the most 
interesting and exciting episodes to be found in the annals of 
racing. ‘lo commemorate the event, The Flying Dutchman’s 
Handicap was instituted, and it still forms part of the 
programme at the York Spring Meeting. In 1851 it was won 
by a horse called Alp, ridden by the still hale and hearty John 
Osborne. In 1852 Voltigeur was the victor, carrying 8 st. 13 lb. 
That year (1852) ‘ Volti” was beaten for the Ascot Cup, and 
also in the Great Ebor Handicap, and finished last of five for 
the County Plate at York. 

Lord Zetland then sent Voltigeur to the stud. In 1853 he 
was leased for £1,600 to stand at Hampton Court, but was 
then transferred to Mr. Smallwood’s establishment at Middle- 
thorpe, where his fee was 25 guineas. In 1857 and again in 


1862, he was fourth in the list of winning stallions. His two 
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best sons were Vedette and Skirmisher, the former of whom 
became the sire of Galopin, whose descendants are now all 
powerful on the Turf. One critic thus described Voltigeur :— 

“He escaped the curse of the Blacklock family, viz., upright, proppy fore-legs 
and too great length of cannon bone. His fore-legs were specially well set-on, and 
descended from well-placed shoulders. He had a more powerful neck than any 
other sire of the day. His hind legs, however, stood too much from him, and he 
was light in the back ribs, and a narrow horse to follow. A great stayer himself 
all his stock were stayers.” 

Martha Lynn, the dam of Voltigeur, was an extraordinarily oood 

) g Y§ 
mare. She bred nine winners, four of them by Voltaire. Two 
of the most promising of her colts died when foals, one, by 
Birdcatcher, breaking its leg in the paddock. 

The conditions governing the Derby this year stipulated for 
the payment of £50 to the judge by the owner of the winner. 
This is explained by the following extract from the proceedings 
of the Jockey Club in 1848 :— 

“That the Jockey Club, having learned that it has been an ancient practice 
for winners of the great Stakes to make presents to the Judge, are of opinion 
that such practice is in principle, objectionable, and that hereafter a fixed sum 
should be paid out of certain large stakes in lieu thereof, and that the Judge 
should be precluded from receiving any presents whatever from the winners of 
races. The winner of the Two Thousand Guineas shall pay £10 to the Judge, 
of the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire stakes £30 each, of the Derby at Epsom 
#50, and of the Oaks 439, in addition to his salary for judging other races at 
Epsom and Newmarket.” 

Inasmuch as the entry for the Derby of 1849 had already 
closed, this instruction could not come into force until 1850. 

Job Marson, who rode Voltigeur in the Derby, was born at 
Malton, the son of Marson, a trainer, who afterwards moved to 
Beverley. He learned his art by -riding his father’s horses on 
Langton Wold. He had his first public mount at Beverley in 
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1831. It was his masterly handling of Nutwith when he won 


MARQUIS OF ZETLAND. 


Marquis in 1892. 


di lside 


the St. Leger in 1843 that 
“made” him. His chief em- 
ployers were Lord Eglinton, 
Lord George Bentinck, Sir 
Joseph Hawley, and, finally, 
Lord Zetland. 

The Earl of Zetland was 
born in 1795, and succeeded 
his father in 1839. It was then 
that his name first appeared 
in the Calendar as an owner, 
though he had previously 
had a few horses under the 
care of John Scott. He died 
i e73, to ibe ssucceeded 
by his nephew, the present 


peer, who Was created a 


PUGiICY = Baio IN'E 1. 


With Teddington, a son of Orlando, Sir Joseph Hawley, 


in 1851, scored the first of his four triumphs in the Derby. 


Born in 1814, heir to the Leybourne Estates 


1851. 


in Kent, he came into his inheritance when 


Teddington, Seventeen years of age, and then also it was 


that he entered the Army, serving for a while 


as a subaltern in the oth Lancers. A military career was not 
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to his liking, however, and so, resigning his commission, he 
went yachting in the Mediterranean and finally settled down 
in Florence, where he could freely indulge his love of the 
fine arts. There also it was that he acquired his fondness, 
his passion we might say, for the Turf, mainly, no doubt, 
owing to the influence of his friend Mr. J. M. Stanley, 
afterwards Sir J. Massey Stanley-Errington. The two 
became racing confederates, and imported some horses from 
England. 

It was in 1844 that Sir Joseph first became associated 
with the English Turf, regis- 
tering “his colours, “cherry, 
black cap.” In the course of 
a very few years he became 
known as the “lucky baronet.” 
Perhaps it was luck, may be 
shrewdness and foresight, that 
enabled him to win the Oaks 
with Miami in 1847. It was, 


unquestionably, luck, combined 


with judgment, that enabled 
him to become the owner of 
Teddington, jointly with Mr. 
Stanley. ‘‘ The Druid,” usually 


SO accurate, is responsible for 


SIR JOSEPH HAWLEY. 


the legend that the colt was 

foaled at Stamford, and was bought by .Sir Joseph, when 
three months old, from his breeder, a blacksmith, for 4250 
(his dam, Miss Twickenham, by Rockingham, being included 


in the bargain), and a Derby contingency of £1,000. The 
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Hon. F. Lawley, who edited the complete edition of “The 
Druid’s” works, points out that this version of the story is not 
the true one. The actual facts were these :—-Miss Twickenham 
was given by Colonel Peel, Member for Huntingdon, to Jack 
Tomlinson, a blacksmith, who afterwards took the God- 
manchester Toll Gate. The mare was then in foal to 
Orlando, and produced Teddington, who was foaled in a 
barn at Great Stukeley, two miles from Huntingdon. The 
youngster was so weak that he had to be held up for a 
fortnight to suck, and the possibility of rearing him seemed 
rather remote. That season Miss [Twickenham again visited 
Orlando at Newmarket, and it was while she and her foal 
were there that Sir Joseph Hawley saw and bought them 
for £500 and contingencies—£300 if Teddington won the 
Chesterfield Stakes, and £1,000 if he won the Derby, the 
whole of which was not paid. Owing to some misunder- 
standing Tomlinson only received £300. ‘The Druid” goes 
on to tell us that Teddington’s near fore-foot was rather 
clubby, but he quickly gained the affections of Sir Joseph’s 
groom by the manner in which he outwalked the others 
when they were in the breaking bridle. 

As a two-year-old, Teddington was first tried with four 
other two-year-olds. He just finished in front, but they 
were all close together, and it was therefore concluded that 
the lot were only moderate. ‘To make assurance doubly sure, 
Teddington was, however, galloped with the four-year-old 
Ione, who had just beaten all Colonel Peel's two-year-olds 
at 10 Ib. At 7 Ib. Teddington beat her a length, and when 
tried with her at evens over six furlongs, finished a head in 


front of her. Clearly, then, this was a useful colt; and we 
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find that when he made his first appearance on a racecourse 
he started second favourite for a Sweepstakes at the Newmarket 
Second Spring Meeting, but, failing to show his true form, 
ran unplaced. At Epsom he finished third for the Woodcote 
Stakes, won by Marlborough Buck. In July, however, he 


managed to win the Chesterfield Stakes, and at Goodwood 
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he secured the Molecomb Stakes after running third of three 
for the Eglinton Stakes at the same meeting. 

As a three-year-old, Teddington ran only once prior to the 
Derby, and then won a Sweepstakes at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting from one opponent. Then came his trial for the 
Derby, in which he gave 6 Ib. to the five-year-old Vatican 


and beat him easily. This seemed good enough; indeed, 
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Sir Joseph thought it was too good fo be true. But before 
the Derby came round, all associated with the colt had some 
anxious moments. A week before the race the shin of his 
fore-leg festered and filled. However, the trouble was 
overcome in time and Teddington went to Epsom all the 
better, perhaps, for the enforced rest he had enjoyed. Still 
he was not quite himself, and on the morning of the race 
had but a poor appetite. In spite of all this, Teddington 
started first favourite for the Derby at 3 to 1. Marlborough 
Buck, who had beaten him as a two-year-old, and who was 
running his first race as a three-year-old, was almost as much 
fancied, his supporters taking 7 to 2. Then, at 7 to 1, came 
Lord Enfield’s Hernandez and the Melbourne colt, The 
Prime Minister, the former of whom was to start favourite 
for the St. Leger, won by Newminster, with Sir Joseph 
Hawley’s One Thousand winner, Aphrodite, second. 

It was the Great Exhibition year. London was thronged 
with visitors from all parts of the country and all parts of the 
world. The assembly on Epsom Downs was by far the largest 
that had ever been known, and there were many distinguished 
people numbered among the company. The Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Duke Ernest 
of Wurtemberg, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and the 
Duke of Cambridge represented Royalty. The troop of 
thirty-three competitors was the biggest that had ever gone 
to the post for the Derby, and the only occasion on which it 
has been either equalled or surpassed was in 1862, the year of 
the second Exhibition, when Caractacus had _ thirty-three 


opponents. It was all the same to Teddington, however. 
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If the field had been halved or doubled, he could not have 
won more easily. His victory was acclaimed when he came 
round Tattenham Corner in front and ‘pulling double” ; he 
had assumed the lead a mile from home. Nearing the distance, 
Job Marson, his jockey, eased him a trifle, and suffered 
Neasham to get to his neck; but a few strides further on, 
Teddington was allowed to stride along again, and he won in 
a canter by two lengths from Marlborough Buck, with Neasham 
third, another length behind. Then came Hernandez, a neck 
away, with The Prime Minister fifth and Theseus sixth. 
Marson afterwards explained that he only had to ‘spur him 
(Teddington) once to get him out near the turn,” and he 
responded in so vigorous a fashion that he nearly ran over 
Mr. Greville’s candidate Ariosto, ridden by Flatman. ‘‘ Where 
are you going to?” shouted Nat. “Beg your pardon,” 
responded Marson, “but I can’t hold my horse,” and he just 
heard the rejoinder, ‘I wish I couldn't hold mine.” 
Newminster, the great Newminster, sire of two Derby 
winners, and grandsire and great-grandsire of six more, was 
one of the thirty-two horses beaten by Teddington. Odds of 
100 to 1 were laid, or offered, against him when the flag fell! 
As already recorded, he won the St. Leger, but even at 
Doncaster his chance was so little esteemed that 100 to 8 
was laid against him. He had very thin feet, and this defect 
often interfered with him. It was the cause of a breakdown 
while he was competing for the Chester Cup and had 
practically won the race. He was eventually bought by 
the Rawcliffe Stud Company for £1,300, having stood for 
one year at Tickhill. Shortly after he arrived at Rawcliffe, 


agents of the Russian Government made overtures with a view 
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to his going to Muscovy. They offered a sum a little short of 
43,000; the company stood out for the full 4 3,000, and as this 
Was not forthcoming, Newminster fortunately remained at home. 
Standing barely 15:2, he was only 314 inches from brisket to 
ground, and it was said of him that there was probably no other 
horse with such short legs and great length. 

But to return to Teddington, his next outing after the Derby 
was at Doncaster, where he was allowed to walk over for the 
Don Stakes, and at the Second October Meeting at Newmarket 
he won by half a length, Across the Flat, a Match for 41,000 
against Mr. Osbaldeston’s Mountain Deer, who had finished 
behind him at Epsom. As a four-year-old he failed under 
8 st. 13 lb. in the Northamptonshire Stakes ; was third in the 
Newmarket Handicap at the Craven Meeting ; third again to 
Kingston and Little Harry for the Goodwood Cup ; walked 
over for a Sweepstakes at Goodwood; won the Warwick Cup 
in September, beating Little Harry, to whom he was giving 
2 st. 5 lb.; and won the Doncaster Cup, with Kingston and 
Newminster behind him, The following season he won the 
Ascot Cup, giving Stockwell 9 lb. for a year, and beating him a 
head, with Kingston unplaced. At Newmarket in the autumn 
he ran a great horse in the Cesarewitch, carrying 9 st. 7 lb., and 
the same day was beaten by Kingston over the Beacon Course, 
at level weights, 10 st. each. After this he was allowed to retire 
to the stud at Dean’s Hill, Stafford. As a stallion he was 
not a success. ‘‘ The Vulture part of his pedigree,” says “ The 
Druid,” ‘cut two ways, and although the action and speed (of 
his stock) have been good, the courage has been lacking, as it 
was in his dam, and no cross, however stout, could correct this 


tendency.” He ended his days abroad. 
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Mr. John Bowes now comes on the scene once more. He 
had already won the Derby twice—with Mundig in 1835, and 
with Cotherstone in 1843; but he was to win it 

1852. twice more—with Daniel O'Rourke, in 1852, and 

Daniel with West Australian in 1853. Daniel O'Rourke, 

O’Rourke, Who was little more than a pony, for he stood 

!4°3, was regarded by contemporary critics as 
one of the worst animals that ever gained classic honours. His 
record, both before and after the Derby, was an extremely 
moderate one. 

It is not necessary, therefore, to dwell at much length on the 
career of Daniel O'Rourke, the first foal of Forget-me-not 
{a daughter of Hetmann Platoff) by the Irish horse, Birdeatcher. 
He was a light chestnut, with a small head, strong neck, good 
shoulders, deep girth, with great length and powerful quarters 
and thighs. As a two-year-old he ran second for the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster to Lord Zetland’s Augur (who 
was unplaced in the Derby) and at Newmarket was fifth of six 
for the Criterion Stakes. As he did not run the following 
season until he went to Epsom, it is hardly surprising to find 
that, notwithstanding his having the prestige of the Whitewall 
establishment behind him, he was quoted at 25 COmmiOn atae 
Derby. A week before the race his supporters were 
accommodated with odds of 40 to 1. Still, Mr. Bowes was a 
man who did not let even half a chance go by unheeded, and 
he backed his horse. And so did other people. “ Leviathan ” 
Davis, indeed, had a very bad race. The story of his dealings 
over Daniel O'Rourke is very racily told by Mr. George 
Hodgman in his fascinating book, Sexty Vears on the Turf. 


“Mr. Greville approached him one day with a view to 
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backing Daniel O'Rourke, trained by John Scott, who generally 
let Mr. Greville into his plans. Davis tendered him 100,000 to 
2,000, but the price was declined. Then Davis offered to split 
matters by laying 100,000 to 1,500. But Mr. Greville refused. 
Davis was equally firm, and, nettled at the refusal of what he 
considered a good offer, turned to the barmaid at the ‘ Salisbury 
Arms’ (she used to make up his list and take money in his 
absence) with ‘Emma, put up 100 to 1 Daniel O’Rourke. But 
mind, nobody can have that price to more than a fiver. If the 
stable won't take 66 to 1, let the public have the money. Mr. 
Greville heard this, but remained unmoved. The liberal odds 
tempted the public, and yet Davis did not alter the rate till he 
had laid ‘ Daniel’ to lose £100,0c0, Afterwards, he betted 
Mire “Greville 50,000 to 1/000. ‘You have” said that 
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gentleman to Davis after the result was known, ‘had a bad 
race. ‘So everybody says, Davis answered, ‘but, Mr. 
Greville, you can have a cheque now for your money.’ ‘Oh 
no! not at all. I positively refuse to accept it now,’ responded 
Mr. Greville. In all, Davis told me. he lost £80,000 over that 
Derby.” 

Until just before the race started, rain had fallen heavily for 
hours. The ground was, therefore, very soft, and Daniel 
O'Rourke's time was the very slow one of 3 minutes 2 seconds : 
it has,indeed, only once been exceeded, Ellington in 1856 taking 
two seconds longer. There were twenty-seven competitors, the 
favourite being Little Harry (the Danebury candidate) at 7 to 
2, and the second favourite Hobbie Noble at 4 to 1; odds 
of 11 to 1 were offered bar two. Little Harry’s reputation was 
entirely based on what he had accomplished in a home trial, for 
his public form was weak. He had not been out previously 
that season, and as a two-year-old his only victory was in the 
contest for the Bedford Stakes at Newmarket in October. 
Hobbie Noble’s credentials were decidedly superior, for, as a 
two-year-old, he was an odds-on favourite for (and won) the 
New Stakes at Ascot, and also easily won the July Stakes. 
Mr. James Merry thereupon gave a big sum for him ; indeed, 
the amount is said to have been unprecedented in those days. 
The week prior to the Derby, Hobbie Noble was favourite at 
G ton: 

Little Harry (who stood barely 15 hands, and who disliked 
deep going) made the running, followed by Harbinger (the Duke 
of Kichmond’s) and Hobbie Noble, until after rounding 
Tattenham Corner. Then Barbarian, in whom Irish sportsmen 
were largely interested, went to the front, with Hobbie Noble, 
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Chief Baron Nicholson, and Daniel ©’Rourke as his nearest 
attendants. Presently, the four horses became divided into 
pairs, Hobbie Noble and the “ Chief Baron” taking the lower 
ground, and the other two on the Stand side. The jockeys on 
Hobbie Noble and his immediate rival when nearing the goal 
were riding in most desperate fashion, under the impression 
that they had the issue between them. In reality, however, 
Barbarian and Daniel O’Rourke were in front. The former was 
tiring rapidly, was caught a few strides from the post by the 
bearer of the “all black,” and beaten a_ short half-length. 
Another half-length away, Chief Baron Nicholson was third, 
a head in front of Hobbie Noble, who was the only one of the 
favourites to make much of a show. Alcoran finished a poor 
fifth, and then came King of Trumps, Augur and Stockwell. If 
Barbarian had been as fit as most of the others he would probably 
have won, but he was only half trained. Early in the season 
Lord Caledon had offered to allow his trainer to prepare the 
horse for the Derby, but Mr. Bradshaw would not entertain the 
suggestion. In the opinion of Mr. Hodgman, Tom Parr could 
have won this Derby with Weathergage, who had been bought 
out of the Duke of Bedford's stable for a trifling sum, and who, 
later in the year, won the Goodwood Stakes and the Cesarewitch. 
The week before the Derby, Weathergage, with his owner-trainer 
in the saddle, won a Handicap at Bath in a canter. “I advised 
Parr,’ says Mr. Hodgman, ‘‘to start him for the Derby. Davis 
earnestly supported my counsel, and offered the colt’s party a 
wager of 100,000 to a 1,000, adding, with an emphasis he rarely 
used, ‘And you'll win it!’” But Parr and his friends were 
“going for” Barbarian, who was also a 100 to ] chance. And, 


despite his unfitness, Barbarian would have won had not Frank 
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Butler ridden Daniel O'Rourke with consummate judgment and 
skill. The value of the race was £5,050. 

It is rather more than possible that the horse who should 
have won this Derby was Chief Baron Nicholson. He was 
trained on the Halnaker Gallop at Goodwood by George 
Ducker, who had backed him to win a fortune—considerably 
over £100,000. He had brought off a big coup by backing 
Surplice for the Derby and putting the whole of the winnings 
on The Flying Dutchman, and was now more than hopeful 
of once more despoiling the bookmakers. But the Fates were 
against him. The jockey who was to have ridden Chief Baron 
Nicholson was drugged, and so Kitchener was engaged in his 
stead, and this une gentleman afterwards confessed that he 
pulled the horse. Ducker himself was drugged to death 
London. He went up to town with £2,000 in his pockets to 
back a prize-fighter, and some thieves, knowing he had the 
money on him, used drugs for the purpose of robbing him, but 
gave an overdose. 

At Ascot, Daniel O’Rourke won the St. James’s Palace 
Stakes from Alcoran, his only opponent; but he was beaten 
at York in the Ebor St. Leger; at Doncaster he was third in 
the St. Leger to Stockwell and Harbinger (Stockwell was 
favourite and won by ten lengths), and third to Hobbie Noble 
in a Produce race at Newmarket in October. As a four-year- 
old, he ran twice at Goodwood ; he was “beaten off” in the 
contest for the Bentinck emer Stakes and made no show 
in the race for the Chesterfield Cup. All of which goes to show 
that he was a very moderate horse. Little Harry did better 
subsequent to the Derby, for he ran second for the Gold Vase 
at Ascot; fourth for the Ascot Cup, won by Joe Miller ; second 
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to Kingston for the Goodwood Cup, with Teddington third, and 
Newminster unplaced; and second to Teddington for the 
Warwick Cup. 

When all is said, however, Daniel O’ Rourke (who eventually 
went abroad), Little Harry, Barbarian, and the rest of them. 
were but Lilliputians when compared with Stockwell. With 
ordinary luck, this son of The Baron and Pocahontas would 
have smothered his opponents in the Derby, just as he did 
Harbinger and Daniel O’Rourke at Doncaster. A chestnut 
with white stockings on both hind legs, and a blaze on his face, 
he was bred by Mr. William Theobald, who had bought his 
dam, Pocahontas, as a four-year-old, after her defeat for the 
Goodwood Cup, for £500. This daughter of Glencoe was a 
roarer, and an indifferent racer, but she was one of the greatest 


brood mares that ever lived. Here is her stud record :— 


No. of 
Prizes. 
1843 b.c. Cambaules, by Camel... --- Won o_ A roarer. 
1845 b.c. by Muley MolochorCamel ... . o © Never ran. 
1846 b.f. Dolly Varden, by Muley Moloch e 1 Was second twice. 
1848 br. f. Indiana, by Muley Moloch Se alee fe) 
Won Two Thousand 
1849 ch. c. Stockwell, by The Baron St os <L2 Guineas and St. 
Leger. 
Won Manchester 
1850 ch. c. Rataplan, by The Baron... ea. TAD Cup and 25 Royal 
Plates. 


1851 b.c. King Tom, by Harkaway 

1852 ch. c. Strood, by Chatham 

1854 ch. f. Ayacanora, by Birdcatcher 

1855 b.c. Knight of Kars, by Nutwith 

1856 b.f. by Nutwith sa eee 

1858 b.c. Knight of St. Patrick, by Kt. of 
St. George... ann ae Pte 4 


Second in the Derby. 


ORE Onn) 


Never ran. 
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No. of 
Prizes. 
1859 b.c. Automaton, by Ambrose a Won 2 J Beat Macaroni asa 


Touchstone) ... two-year-old. 


1860 _ br. f. Auricula, by Ambrose... a ow 2 
{ Never ran; dam of 
| Rayon D’Or Wel- 
1862 b.f. Auracaria, by Ambrose ... “+ 5, © 4 lingtonia (sire of 
| Plaisanterie) and 
| Chamant. 


Pocahontas died in 1870, aged thirty-three, so that she was 
twenty-five when she produced Auracaria, the dam of colts who 
won the Two Thousand and the St. Leger. 

Fine horses as Rataplan and King Tom unquestionably were, 
Stockwell was far and away the greatest of the sons of 
Pocahontas. As a foal he possessed quite abnormal size, and 
for that reason was disliked by many people. Lord Exeter, 
however, after a good deal of persuasion, bought him as a 
yearling, giving £180, with a Derby contingency of £500. 
Mr. Theobald died a month later—the very day that Rataplan 
was foaled. Stockwell’s shoulders, says Mr. Joseph Osborne, 
may not have been handsome, and their awkward setting 
accounted for his inelegant style of action ; but the great depth 
from the withers to the shoulder point was grand, and so was 
the brisket, whilst the back was splendid, indicating the great 
weight-carrier which he proved himself to be. The quarters 
were somewhat gross, but well-shaped, and the thighs, for a 
thoroughbred, immense. But his great characteristic was bone, 
and that this was united with his other inherited qualities in 
a just degree on the right side of excess is sufficiently shown 
by his performances, and still more so by his descendants ; for 
in regard to stoutness, it would be difficult. to exaggerate in 
value the services of Stockwell at the stud. 
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Stockwell was too big to be thoroughly trained as a two- 
year-old, and was beaten in the two races in which he ran; but, 
as a three-year-old, after being beaten a neck by Alcoran at 
the Craven Meeting when still unready, he easily won the 
Two Thousand Guineas from the Duke of Richmond’s Home- 
brewed, and Filius, with Daniel O’Rourke and five others 
behind, and the same week won the Newmarket Stakes by a 
head from Ambrose. After that he was backed at 10 to 1 for 
the Derby, but he went amiss (he suffered from a bad gumboil 
which had to be lanced), and so failed to do himself justice at 
Epsom. Mr. Hodgman declares, however, that he would have 
won the Derby but for meeting with ill-luck in the race. 
‘Norman (his jockey) could not get through when he sought 
an opening, and instead of securing a clear course, Stockwell 
was forced on to the rails, and in the scrimmage had his stifle 
severely cut.” We need not follow his deeds further. So 
brilliant was his career at the stud that he came to be known as 
“The Emperor of Stallions.” On retiring from the Turf, 
Stockwell went to Lord Exeter's stud at Burleigh, near 
Stamford, at a fee of 30 guineas; but twelve months later 
he was bought by Lord Londesborough, and proceeded to 
Grimston Park, near Tadcaster, where also West Australian 
was quartered. The establishment is now known as the 
Stockwell Stud, and Galloping Lad occupies Stockwell’s box. 
When Lord Londesborough’s horses were sold early in the 
sixties, Stockwell was knocked down to the late Mr. R. C. 
Naylor, and spent the remainder of his days at Hooton Park, 
near Chester. He died in 1870. 
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“WEST” AND WILD DAYRELL. 


Melbourne and Bay Middleton, the one at Cawston Lodge, 
Rugby, and the other at Danebury, shared the distinction of 
being the two biggest-fee sires at the stud in 

1853. their time. Both were advertised in their later 
Wrest years at fifty guineas. Surplice, at the Turf 
Australian. Tavern, Doncaster, commanded forty guineas ; 
the Flying Dutchman, at Rawcliffe, was adver- 

tised at thirty guineas; and Chanticleer, at the same place, at 
twenty. ~ At twenty guineas stood also, Teddington, at 
Dean’s Hill, Stafford ; Kingston, at Middle Park, and 
Harkaway at Dudding Hill Farm, Willesden; Weather- 
bit at Newmarket, and The Cossack at Neasham Hall, 
Darlington, were at £15; at twelve guineas each, subscrip- 
tions could be obtained to Voltigeur, then at the Angel Inn, 
Catterick, to Cotherstone at Althorp, and to The Merry 
Monarch at Ham, near Arundel: while Sweetmeat at Stanton, 
in Shropshire, was available at ten guineas. Melbourne’s 
prominence was due mainly to the fact that his son, Sir Tatton 
Sykes, had won the Two Thousand and the St. Leger, and 
ought to have won the Derby also, and that his daughters, 
Canezou and Cymba, had won the One Thousand and the Oaks 
respectively. Two Derby triumphs were still in store for 
him—that of West Australian in this very year, 1853, and that 
of Blink Bonny four years later. Thormanby, the Derby hero 
of 1860, was by Melbourne or Windhound, but it is generally 
agreed that the latter was entitled to the paternity. Asa 
stallion, Melbourne’s credentials were, in a sense, unique. Not 
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WEST AUSTRALIAN. 


only was he almost the sole male descendant of Trumpator, but 
the names of Selim, Waxy, Whalebone, and Whisker were not 
to be found in his pedigree. He was, however, held in great 
esteem by breeders ; and fortunately so, because if he had been 
neglected the Matchem family would long since have ceased to 
exist. He himself was simply saturated with the blood of the 
Godolphin Arabian. 

However, our immediate concern is not so much with 
Melbourne as with his son, West Australian, to whom was 
transferred the onerous task of keeping the family on its legs. 
And right well did Mr. Bowes’ fourth Derby winner, who 
became an idol of the Yorkshiremen, discharge the duty. He 
became the sire of Solon, through whose son, Barcaldine, we 


get Winkfield, Marco, Sir Visto, Wolf's Crag, and, a later 
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generation still, Bachelor’s Button, Beppo, and Winkfield’s 
Pride. King’s Courier, is the representative of another line, 
tracing back to West Australian, Mowerina, the dam of West 
Australian, was a daughter of Emma, the dam of Mundig and 
Cotherstone, Mr. Bowes’ first and second Derby winners. She 
gave to Melbourne the Waxy blood in which he was lacking, 
just as Queen Mary did when she produced Blink Bonny. In 


the one case it came through Whisker, and in the other throuch 


Whalebone. 


When, as a yearling, West Australian arrived at Whitewall 


oO 
ca) 


from Streatlam, he was recog- 
nised as a colt of exceptional 
promise. “The Druid” tells 
us that Sam Wheatley, who 
had trained Haphazard and 
Agonistes for the Duke of 
Cleveland, and had been stud 
groom at Cheveley, gazed at 
the youngster with intense 
delight, and declared that he 
had never put his hand on a 
finer yearling. So confident 
was he in the soundness of his 
judgment, that he straightway 
backed West Australian for the 


MR. J. F. CLARKE. 
Judge, 1853-1889. 


Derby, and never hedged a 
penny of his money. ihe 
colt was rather a difficult customer to train because of his 
superabundance of flesh; moreover, there was a weakness in 


his feet and ankles which occasioned a recurrent lameness. 
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As a two-year-old his appearance on a racecourse was delayed 
to the last possible moment, for he did not run before the 
Houghton Meeting at Newmarket. In the contest for the 
Criterion Stakes he was beaten half a length by Mr. Payne’s 
Speed the Plough, with Lord Exeter’s Filbert third; but the 
same week this form was reversed, for West Australian won 
the Glasgow Stakes over the last six furlongs of the Rowley 
Mile, Filbert, beaten two lengths, being second, and Speed the 
Plough third. 

John Scott had, however, in August made the discovery 
that West Australian was a colt altogether out of the common, 
for he had tried him immediately after the Goodwood Meeting 
with Longbow, a four-year-old, who had won the Stewards 
Cup with 9 st. 9 Ib. in the saddle. When the morning came on 
which the trial was to have taken place, rain was falling in 
torrents, and so the test was postponed till the afternoon. The 
touts, assuming that the gallop would take place some other 
day, went home, and so when Mr. Bowes and his trainer sallied 
forth they had the Wold to themselves. Longbow, ridden by 
Frank Butler, gave the two-year-old, with Sim Templeman in 
the saddle, 21 lb. only, but West Australian won with the 
greatest ease by several lengths. Mr. Bowes immediately 
hurried away to York, where he caught the London express. 
Before ten o'clock the following morning a bet of 30,000 to 
1,000 about West Australian for the Derby had been taken on 
his behalf from “ Leviathan” Davis. 

As a three-year-old West Australian ran in five races and 
won them all. The first in which he took part was the Two 
Thousand Guineas. There were seven competitors ; he started 
favourite at 6 to 4 on and beat the Duke of Bedford’s 
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Sittingbourne by half a length. The Derby was his next 
outing. Again he was favourite, this time at 6 to 4 against. 
The field numbered twenty-eight. Frank Butler was again the 
wearer of Mr. Bowes’ colours; the jacket and cap were those 
in which Bill Scott had ridden Cotherstone to victory at Epsom 
in 1843. Moreover, the saddle, a present to the jockey from 
Charles Boyce of Newmarket, was the one he used when he 
rode Daniel O’Rourke and Songstress successfully in the Derby 
and Oaks of the previous year. 

The Downs once more presented a gay scene when the 
Derby candidates made their way to the post, for there was 
a great concourse and a cloudless sky. We need not dwell on 
the happenings in the early part of the race. Approaching the 
distance, Cineas (the Danebury representative), West Australian 
and Sittingbourne drew away from the others. The first- 
named was travelling so well that his success was loudly 
proclaimed. An instant later, however, the situation had 
completely changed, for the other two, rapidly improving their 
positions, closed with Cineas, and right away to the post there 
was a tremendous struggle between the three. West Australian 
gradually got the better of his rivals and won by a neck, while 
Cineas was deprived of the second place by a head only. 
Then, half a length away, came Rataplan fourth, Rattle fifth, 
Honeywood sixth, Ninnyhammer seventh, and Orestes eighth. 
For the fifth time, therefore, John Scott had the satisfaction of 
superintending the weighing-in of the Derby winner. Well might 
he be termed “ The Wizard of the North!” West Australian 
stood 15°34, and it was admitted that he was ‘‘perhaps as fine 
a specimen of a race-horse as had been seen for many years.” 

By way of living up to this testimonial, West Australian 
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proceeded to win the St. Leger in a canter, and so gained the 
proud distinction of being the first horse to secure the Triple 
Crown. The same week he was allowed to walk over fora 
Sweepstakes, and at Newmarket a few weeks later he was 
unopposed for the Grand Duke Michael Stakes. The following 
year he received forfeit in a Match from Lord Glasgow’s 
Barbatus, cantered away with a Triennial at Ascot, won the 
Ascot Cup, beating the five-year-old Kingston by a head, with 
Rataplan third, a length away, and finally won a Sweepstakes at 
Goodwood by twenty lengths from three opponents. Mr. Bowes 
then sold him to Lord Londesborough, and he went to that 
nobleman’s stud at Kirkby Farm, near Tadcaster, at thirty 
guineas, and as previously recorded, he was the following year 
joined by Stockwell. After the death of Lord Londesborough, 
West Australian was sold to the Duc de Morny, and afterwards 
passed into the possession of the French Emperor. He was 
a comparative failure at the stud. Curiously enough he and 
Stockwell died within a few days of each other. 


Andover, who won the Derby in 1854, was a colt by Bay 
Middleten, and stood only 15:2. Bred by Mr. W. Etwall at 
Longstock, near Andover, he was bought by 

1854. 
Radoves yearling and so went to Danebury to be trained. 
His record as a two-year-old was fair. It was at 


Mr. Gully, bookmaker and mine-owner, when a 


Goodwood that he made his first appearance on a racecourse, 
After running third for the Ham Stakes, he won the Molecomb, 
and then at Brighton the following week walked over for a 
Sweepstakes and won a £100 Plate. That was all, and it cannot 
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ANDOVER. 


be said to have amounted to much. Moreover, Andover did 
not run as a three-year-old until he competed for the Derby. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as he started second favourite at 7 omer 
it is obvious that he had done more in private than in public. 
No doubt it was a test gallop with The Hermit (another 
son of Bay Middleton owned by Gully), who had won the Two 
Thousand Guineas from eight opponents, that enabled old John 
Day to look forward to the Derby so hopefully. The Hermit 
ran in the Derby as the Danebury second string, and apparently 
with a pace-making commission ; odds of 14 to 1 were laid 
against him at the fall of the flag. The actual favourite for this 
Derby was the colt Dervish, belonging to the Earl of Derby. 
He had won three good races the previous season, but, as in the 
case of Andover, he did not run as a three-year-old until he 
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went to Epsom. Another fancied candidate was Baron Roths- 
child’s King Tom, a son of Harkaway and Pocahontas. There 
can be little doubt that with ordinary luck, he would have won 
the Derby, but ten days before the race he sprained a small 
tendon, and was unable to leave his stable until the following 
Sunday. That day he walked for a couple of hours, while on 
the Monday and Tuesday he had two gentle canters. Yet in 
spite of this misfortune, King Tom finished a good second to 
Andover, and so much was thought of the performance that he 
was promptly made favourite for the St. Leger at 2 to 1. He 
did not face the starter at Doncaster, however. 

The Hermit played his part in the race most successfully. 
He came into the straight with the lead, followed by Dervish 
(who was pulling double), Andover, King Tom and Early 
Bird. The remainder were already well beaten. No change 
occurred until just inside the distance, where The Hermit began 
to tire. This was the moment Alfred Day, who had the mount 
on Andover, had been waiting for, and he promptly took Mr. 
Gully’s horse to the front. Nevertheless, Dervish still looked 
like the probable winner, but when Sim Templeman called upon 
him for his effort he instantly curled up, and in the course 
of the next few strides was passed by both King Tom and 
Early Bird. King Tom also headed The Hermit and made a 
fine struggle to overhaul Andover, but the necessary vital force 
was lacking in the son of Harkaway, and Mr. Gully’s horse won 
easily by a length, with The Hermit half a length behind King 
Tom, and Early Bird beaten a head for third place. Dervish 
finished fifth, and Marsyas sixth. Gully and everybody else 
associated with Danebury had a very profitable race. Alfred 


Day was one of the younger sons of old John Day and was 
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at this time twenty-four years of age. He had winning mounts 
in all classic races except the St. Leger, and though his only 
Derby triumph was this one on Andover, he was second on 
Pitsford in 1850, and second again on Kingstown in 1855. 

Subsequent to the Derby, Andover, as a three-year-old, won 
races at Stockbridge, Goodwood, Brighton and Doncaster ; 
indeed the one defeat he suffered was in the contest for the 
Eglinton Stakes at Doncaster. Still, he was at the best but a 
moderate horse. He retired from the Turf at the close of 1854, 
and was purchased by Sir Tatton Sykes, who put him to the 
stud at Sledmere. He was not, however, a success as a sire, 
and was sold to go abroad. 


The story of Wild Dayrell, the Derby hero of 1855, is in 
many of its features almost as romantic as that of his namesake, 


of whom Sir Walter Scott wrote in “ Rokeby,” 


1855. ; “Tf Prince or Peer cross Dayrell’s way, 
=F He'll beard him in his pride ; 
Wild If he meet a Friar of orders grey, 
Dayrell. He weeps and turns aside.” 


Dayrell was a notorious wildshaver, who, by good 
luck and good management escaped the gallows only to be killed 
by a fall from a horse. He owned Littlecote, near Hungerford, 
where it is said that his ghost walks to this day. The estate 
afterwards came into the possession of the Pophams, one of the 
oldest families in the country. Born in 1809, Mr. Francis 
Popham, the breeder of Wild Dayrell, was the son of Lieu- 
tenant-General Popham, and a descendant of Lord Chief Justice 
Popham. One of the old school of country Squires, Mr. 
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WILD DAYRELL. 


Popham devoted much of his time to field sports, and eventually 
began, in avery small way, to breed thoroughbreds. Ellen 
Middleton, a daughter of Bay Middleton and Myrrha, was the 
second mare he bought. She belonged to Lord Zetland and 
was advertised for sale. Rickaby, Mr. Popham’s stud groom, 
saw the announcement, and liking the pedigree, he wrote and 
asked the price. She changed hands for £50. The following 
season, Rickaby went off with the mare to find for her a suitable 
mate, and it was not until he reached Newmarket that he came 
across the Herod horse Ion and was satisfied. Immediately 
after Ellen Middleton returned to Littlecote she had to go back 
again to Ion, and in due course produced a foal, whose advent 
occasioned great excitement at Littlecote, for it was the first 
thoroughbred that had been born at the place. ‘“ The Druid” 
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tells us that when the colt appeared between midnight and one 
o'clock in the morning the butler was rung up and rushed on 
the scene with his nightcap on his head and a bottle of wine in 
his hand; and, as it was necessary to remove the little stranger 
into a warmer box, he got a wheelbarrow and insisted on 
“wheeling the winner of the Derby once in my life.” Further, 
when Rickaby got to his cottage at five o'clock that April 
morning, he told his wife that there must be something 
remarkable for good or evil about the colt, because he had just 
seen the strange sight of a wild duck anda wild drake sitting 
on a quickset hedge close to the high road! 

The-colt to whom this omen applied was none other than 
Wild Dayrell, who, the following year, was sold to Lord Henry 
Lennox, son of the Duke of Richmond, for 100 guineas, with a 
Derby contingency of 500 guineas. So away he went to 
Goodwood to be trained by Kent. <A big colt, he would 
naturally be slow in coming to hand, and when tried, failed to 
show much form. Kent was disappointed, and on the break-up 
of the Duke of Richmond's stud, Wild Dayrell was sent along 
with the other horses to Tattersall’s. According to “‘ The Druid,” 
Mr. Popham was in Scotland at the time of the sale, but 
instructed Rickaby to bid up to 250 guineas for the colt, who 
was duly knocked down to the Squire of Littlecote. There is, 
however, another version of the affair to the effect that there 
was no bid for Wild Dayrell at the sale, and that Mr. Popham 
afterwards bought him privately for 180 guineas. This variation 
of the story is of little consequence, the main point being that 
the colt returned to Littlecote, the property of Mr. Popham and 
of his neighbour, Lord Craven. A training gallop was then 
marked out in Littlecote Park, on the banks of the Kennet, and 
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thereon the future Derby winner, with a five-year-old gelding 
and a filly of his own age as companions, was for a time trained 
by Rickaby. In May, 1854, the three were sent over to 
Ashdown Park, Lord Craven’s place, where they continued 
to be under the care of Rickaby, assisted by his sons Sam and 
John. 

Under this somewhat primitive treatment, Wild Dayrell 
made good progress, and at Newmarket in October he easily 
won a Sweepstakes from two opponents, with odds of 7 to 4 
laid on him. That was his only race as a two-year-old, and he 
did not run again before the Derby. He continued to be 
trained in Ashdown Park under the superintendence of Rickaby, 
but was now ridden in his gallops by Robert Sherwood (a son 
of Ralph Sherwood, the trainer of Amato, and brother of the 
still hale and hearty Tom Sherwood), who had been promised 
the mount in the Derby. Several horses were bought or 
borrowed to lead him in his work, but he broke them all down, 
and so an animal called Jack Sheppard, who had just won a 
race at Chester, was bought for £1,600. Ten days before the 
Derby, Wild Dayrell was formally tried. In this he gave Jack 
Sheppard 8 lb. and a year, and to another four-year-old 2 st. 
He beat them both with consummate ease. The jockey Charlton, 
who was on Jack Sheppard, thereupon exclaimed: “ | thought 
King Tom’s trial a good one last year, but I never rode against 
such a horse as this before.” 

In the meantime, Wild Dayrell had passed through a 
danger zone unknown to the public at large. During the 
winter the fame of the colt had spread far beyond the neigh- 
bourhood of Hungerford, where everybody was enthusiastic 
over his chance of securing Derby honours, and his name had 
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figured more or less prominently in the betting. We must let 
Mr. George Hodgman tell the story :— 


A brief period before the Derby, I received a letter from a man I never cared 
for, indeed always suspected—he was what was then known as a “ dangerous 
party ’’—making an appointment, which, unaware of the business in hand, I kept. 
He was not long in unfolding his purpose, which was the fearless laying of Wild 
Dayrell. 

“You are in a position to lay him; so get all you can out of him and think 
of me.” 

“Come, come,” I said, “ I don’t quite understand you. Will this horse run?” 

“No! He'll be settled before then.” 

“Ah!” T remarked, “I’m much obliged to you. But I’m afraid you have 
come to the wrong man. I have no wish to be mixed up in that kind of 
business.” 

He was disagreeably surprised at my attitude, for, being a young and, at 
times, a heavy layer, he thought I would be sure to jump at the chance of 
operating against a “ safe ’un.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘as you say you won’t act, Hodgman, I suppose I can trust 
you not to interfere ?” 

“It’s your business,” I replied, “ not mine.” 

Immediately he had cleared off, I jumped into a cab, and whipped off to 
Bishopsgate Street to see my old friend Mr. Frank Robinson, to whom had been 
entrusted the London backing of Wild Dayrell by the stable. He was soon in 
possession of the facts, and wired to a Mr. Manning at Northampton (he had the 
supreme control of the Derby commission): “I will be down by such and such 
a train. Meet me.” After hearing the incident, Mr. Manning, with my friend, 
made haste to Hungerford. So soon as the trainer heard of the proposed 
dastardly outrage he pitched on the suspect, and, without a word of explanation, 
sent him neck and crop out of the stable. From that moment till the hour of 
the race, Wild Dayrell was carefully guarded by trustworthy attendants, and with 
Bob Sherwood in the saddle, won by a couple of lengths from Kingstown. It 
was currently reported at the time that the intending “nobblers” of Wild 
Dayrell had, apart from “laying” him, substantially befriended Kingstown. 
With the unmasking of the plot came a rare disturbance “among the dovecots ” 
of those who “pulled the strings.” They had taken such liberties that they had 
to get on somewhere somehow, with the result that Wild Dayrell started at even 


money. 
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Nor was this all, for it is said that -the miscreants made an 
effort to “save” themselves by removing the linchpins from 
the wheels of the box in which Wild Dayrell travelled to 
Epsom, and then, frustrated once again, one of them actually 
had the audacity to offer Mr. Popham 45,000 not to run the 
colt! So great was the anxiety the owner experienced all 
this while, that he afterwards declared that nothing could 
induce him ever again to possess a Derby horse. 

The difficulties of those who were thus compelled to back 
Wild Dayrell at any cost were increased by the breakdown of 
Lord Derby's candidate De Clare (probably the best horse he 
ever owned), who up to within a few days of the race was one 
of the favourites ; and also by a mishap to Rifleman, whose 
exploits proved him to be the champion of his year. There 
had been some doubt cast on the eligibility of the latter 
as a candidate for Derby honours, but before this point had 
been settled it was discovered, while he was en route to 
Epsom from Isley, that one of his joints was inflamed and 
enlarged and so he was sent back home. Thus it came to 
pass that the only opponent Wild Dayrell had to fear was 
the Two Thousand winner, Lord of the Isles. As it turned 
out, however, Mr. Merry’s horse was not in a position to do 
himself full justice in the Derby; he had not recovered from 
the effects of the tremendous effort he had to make in the 
Two Thousand to beat St. Hubert by a neck. This is fairly 
conclusively shown by the fact that Kingstown, who was three 
lengths behind him at Newmarket, finished a head in front of 
him at Epsom. 

The field of twelve that went to the post this year was 
the smallest since 1823, when Emilius defeated ten opponents. 
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The attendance was also much below the average, owing to the 
fact that the Crimean War was in progress. Two days before 
the race Lord of the Isles was favourite at 2 to 1 ; against Wild 
Dayrell odds of 3 to 1 were then laid, and Kingstown was 
backed at 9 to 2, “Bar three,’ 16 to 1 was offered. So 
favourable, however, was the impression created by Wild 
Dayrell after his arrival at Epsom, that he quickly became 
favourite at evens, and at that price ‘“ Leviathan” Davis laid him 
to thousands; indeed, as usual, this fearless operator had a 
bad Derby. He made a £50,000 ‘ book” and lost £20,000. 

The weather was dull and cold when the competitors, after 
“assembling” in the paddock, made their way to Tattenham 
Corner, where they waited until the course had been cleared 
before cantering past the stands and proceeding to the starting- 
post. When the race began, Lord of the Isles pulled so hard 
that Aldcroft was obliged to let him go to the front, and 
there he remained to the top of the hill, where Kingstown 
deprived him of the lead. Up to this point, Wild Dayrell had 
been in the middle of the “field.” Sherwood had received 
orders to go quietly up the hill and then stride along ; and, sure 
enough, coming down to Tattenham Corner the favourite went 
up to the leaders. All the way along the straight, the issue was 
confined to the two favourites and Kingstown. Approaching 
the distance the jockeys on Lord of the Isles and Kingstown 
were hard at work, and when given his head opposite the stands, 
Wild Dayrell shot to the front and won easily by two lengths. 
Lord of the Isles, who had hung badly, was beaten a head for 
second place. Then came Flatterer fourth, Courtenay fifth, 
Corcebus sixth and Rylstone seventh. 

The result met with the hearty approval of the multitude, 
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and we may be quite sure the demonstration would have been 
greater than it actually was if the whole of the circumstances 
had been more generally known. Mr. Popham was not a 
betting man, but he had a wager of £10,000 to £150, the bulk 
of which he shared with his immediate friends. His loyalty to 
those who served him was one of the prominent traits in his 
character. Before the race many people had urged him to give 
the mount to Nat Flatman, who was disengaged, but he would 
not listen to the suggestion. He had promised the mount to 
Robert Sherwood and that jockey and none other should have 
it. Sherwood was at this time twenty years of age. He after- 
wards put on weight rapidly, and in 1863 went out to Hong 
Kong to manage there the racing stables of Messrs. Gardiner, 
Mattheson and Co. A few years later he returned to Eng- 
land, and after an experience of commercial life, became a 
trainer at Newmarket, and prepared St. Gatien, who dead- 
heated with Harvester for the Derby of 1884. 

Wild Dayrell’s next outing after the Derby was at York, 
where he won the Ebor St. Leger, beating a better favourite 
in Oulston (a son of Melbourne) who had won all his races 
that season, including the Gold Vase at Ascot and the Drawing 
Room Stakes at Goodwood. Two or three weeks later the 
Derby winner broke down in the contest for the Doncaster 
Cup won by Rataplan, and then went to the stud at Chilton 
Folliat, near Hungerford, at 30 guineas. He became the sire 
of The Rake (grandsire of Grey Leg) and of Buccaneer, whose 
son Kisber won the Derby in 1876. Wild Dayrell was a 
brown horse standing over 16°1, very powerful, and with 
immense arms, gaskins, knees and hocks. That he was a 


really fine individual, there can be little doubt. 
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FROM MIDDLEHAM AND MALTON. 


The first of The Flying Dutchman’s sons to run in the 
Derby was Ellington, who had the good fortune to be foaled in 
a “moderate” year. Otherwise it is improbable 

1856. that he would have gained classic honours at 

Ellington. Epsom. A brown horse, standing 15°24, he was 
of the “lone and low” type, with powerful 
quarters, a large and somewhat coarse head. lop ears, and large 
knees and hocks. His dam was Ellerdale, a daughter of 
Lanercost and Tomboy. He belonged to Admiral Harcourt. 
and, like his sire, was trained on Middleham Moor, for he was 
an inmate of the stable of Thomas Dawson, the eldest of the 
famous brethren. 

Ellington took part in three races as a two- year-old, and 
won twice—-at York, where he carried off the Sapling Stakes, 
after being beaten for the Eglinton Stakes; and at Doncaster, 
where he unexpectedly defeated his six opponents for the 
Champagne Stakes. His treatment during the ensuring winter 
was anything but that usually accorded a candidate for Derby 
honours, for he was ridden about at Admiral Paeere place 
by the coachman, and became, says ‘The Druid,” “as handy at 
gate-opening as a hack.” At the same time, it is evident that 
his owner entertained a high opinion of him, because in the 
autumn an offer of £4,000 for the colt was made and refused. 
In due course Ellington went into training again, and made his 
first appearance as a three- year old at the York Spring Meeting, 
where he failed by a head to give 6 lb. to Fisherman, who was 
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destined in after years to achieve great things as a stallion in 
Australia. Then Ellington went on to Chester to compete for 
the Dee Stakes, but again he had to be content with second 
place. 

This, then, was his record when he went to Epsom, and it 
is scarcely surprising, therefore, to find that the chances of at 
least seven candidates were preferred to those which he was 
supposed to possess. The actual favourite was Lord Derby's 
Fazzoletto (by Orlando—Canezou), who had won the Two 
Thousand Guineas by half a length from Yellow Jack, and then 
successfully survived an objection for crossing. Next in demand 
was Mr, Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth, who had won the Newmarket 
Stakes ; while Lord John Scott's Cannobie and a son of Touch- 


stone named Artillery, were also well backed. 
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When the twenty-four competitors went to the post, the 
Prince Consort was included in the company that thronged the 
stand. His Royal Highness had not visited Epsom since 
Little Wonder’s year, when he accompanied the Queen. Passing 
over the incidents in the earlier stages of the contest, we find 
that immediately after rounding Tattenham Corner Vandermulin 
took up the running, with Yellow Jack and Ellington as his near- 
est attendants. Close behind them were Fazzoletto, Cannobie 
and Wentworth, but a quarter of a mile from home the two 
favourites were beaten, and shortly afterwards Vandermulin 
retired into the background. At the distance, therefore, Yellow 
Jack was leading with Ellington at his quarters, and these two 
had the finish practically to themselves. All this while it was 
obvious that Ellington was running well within himself, and 
when given his head opposite the stands, he bounded to the 
front and won, hard held, by a length. When Aldcroft, his 
jockey, was asked afterwards to describe the race, he summed the 
whole affair up in this wise: ‘ Well, I don’t know. I Just gave 
him one crack with the whip and he did jump tremendous!” 
Cannobie was beaten half a length for second place, and then 
came Fazzoletto fourth, Vandermulin fifth and Aleppo sixth. 

There were several big winners over the race, one of them 
being John Jackson, familiarly known as Jock o’? Oran, who 
succeeded Davis as the ‘Emperor of the Ring.” The son of 
a farmer near Catterick Bridge, he made his way in the world 
by the exercise of his native genius. Good fortune attended 
him from the start, and when still a young man—he was, indeed, 
only forty-one when he died of consumption—he had horses of 
his own trained in several northern stables. In this way he 


Was in a position to obtain first-hand information, and always 
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made good use of it. Another big winher was Tom Dawson. 
He had hoped to hedge most of his money, but the defeats 
Ellington suffered at York and Chester made this impossible, 
and it is said that he profited to the extent of 425,000 in spite 
of himself. But whether that was the sum or no, he went to 
Tattersall’s the Monday after the race to receive the money 
due to him, and obtained it in the form of bank notes. That 
night he took train for home, putting his treasure in an old 
leather hat-box, which was fastened merely by a piece of string. 
When the train reached Northallerton, where he had to change, 
the trainer was asleep; but the guard, who knew him well, 
awoke him, and out he jumped. Not until the train had gone 
on to Darlington did Dawson suddenly realise that he had 
left his hat-box in the compartment he had vacated. Without 
displaying the slightest anxiety, he informed the station-master 
of his loss. Telegrams were dispatched down the line, but a 
whole week elapsed before the hat-box returned to Middleham. 
In the meantime it had been as far north as Aberdeen, but 
nobody had had the curiosity to open it, and the roll of bank 
notes was intact! Such, at any rate, is the story as related by 
Mr. James Rice in his Hestory of the British Turf. Vf it is not 
true, it ought to be. 

Ellington did not win another race. After the Derby, he 
was ‘‘put by” for the St. Leger, for which odds of 13 to 8 were 
laid on him, but he ran unplaced to the Whitewall candidate 
Warlock. The same week he was beaten for the Don and the 
Doncaster Stakes, and after suffering another defeat in a 
handicap at Kelso, he retired to the stud at the Willesden 
Paddocks, Kilburn, his fee being a modest ten guineas, He 


was not a success as a sire. 
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Alderoft, the jockey who rode Ellington to victory, was the 
son of a Manchester omnibus proprietor. He was articled to 
Tom Dawson, and before very long was able to take the place 
vacated by the veteran Tommy Lye. It was at the finish of a 
severe race that he showed to the greatest advantage. If he 
had a weakness, it was for fashionable clothes, and was _ said to 
have introduced peg-top trousers into Middleham. For many 
years he rode for Lord Glasgow, and, leaving Dawson, became 
attached to the Whitewall Stable at Malton. He had successful 


mounts in all the classic races. 


In many of its features the race for the Derby of 1857 was 
quite remarkable. The finish was one of the most exciting 
ever witnessed. Blink Bonny, the winner, was a 

1857. filly—one of the three that have gained Derby 

Blink honours; and, though a winter favourite, odds 

Bonny. of 20 to 1 were laid against her when the flag 

‘fell. Then, again, the time she took to complete 
the course was, up to that period, the fastest on record. She 
was the first of the two Derby winners bred, owned and trained 
by William T’Anson, who, a native of Scotland, had for many 
years been settled at Malton. 

Blink Bonny’s sire was Melbourne, and her dam, Queen 
Mary, the latter being a daughter of Gladiator and a mare by 
Plenipotentiary. The day that Faugh-a-Ballagh won the St. 
Leger the yearlings sold at Doncaster included Medicant and 
Queen Mary. Mr. Ramsay, one of the buyers, hesitated 
between the two, but finally chose the latter, and secured her 


for 300 guineas. Mr. Gully got Medicant. With her he won 
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the Oaks, and she became the dam of Beadsman, who won the 
Derby for Sir Joseph Hawley in 1858. Queen Mary, on the 
other hand, was not only the dam of Blink Bonny, but the 
grandam of Caller Ou (winner of the St. Leger), Blair Athol 
(winner of the Derby), and Breadalbane. It was owing to 
the successes achieved by a_ horse called Braxey that 
Mr. Anson determined to become the possessor of Queen 
Mary. All he knew concerning her whereabouts was that she 
had gone to Scotland, and it was not until after a long search 
that he found her. He was then able to buy her for £30, and 
never, surely, was a cheaper bargain picked up. 

Blink Bonny was not a characteristic Melbourne mare, 
except in so far as some of her weaknesses were concerned, 


but took almost entirely after her dam, who eventually joined 
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the Blankney Stud. She was the first of the family that 
l’Anson trained, and we are told that he never gave a two- 
year-old more work. This, indeed, can be gathered from her 
racing record in 1856, for she ran eleven times, commencing at 
the York Spring Meeting, and was only beaten thrice, finishing 
third in her first two outings—the Zetland Stakes at York and 
the Mostyn Stakes at Chester—and third again for the 
Convivial Produce Stakes at York in August. Her victories 
were gained in the contests for the Sapling Stakes at 
Manchester, the Bishop Burton Stakes at Beverley, the Tyro 
Stakes at Newcastle, the Produce Stakes at Liverpool, the 
Bentinck Memoria! Stakes at Goodwood, the Gimcrack Stakes 
at York, and the Filly Stakes and a Sweepstakes at Doncaster. 
In all that season, she captured prizes to the value of £2,211. 
Before this programme had been completed, Lord Londes- 
borough had offered £3,000 for the filly, and I’Anson was 
willing to sell provided he was allowed to train her. The 
stipulation did not meet with his lordship’s approval, and 
thereupon I’Anson raised the price to £4,000, which Lord 
Londesborough declined to give. Later in the year Jock 
o Oran made an offer of £5,000 for Blink Bonny, but I’Anson 
would not then sell. Nor would he listen to an offer of £6,000 
made during the winter, 

All went well with the filly until late in the autumn, when 
dentition trouble, with which Melbourne’s stock were almost 
always afflicted in an aggravated form, set in. Blink Bonny 
dwindled to a skeleton and suffered great pain. In her box she 
was tied up with a piece of string which would snap when she 
started back in one of her paroxysms, In the circumstances it 


was impessible to feed her with corn; green stuff was all she 
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could eat. All through the winter, what time she was favourite 
for the Derby, Blink Bonny was regularly attended by two 
veterinary surgeons. Matters, therefore, were pretty bad when she 
began her preparation for the One Thousand Guineas, for which 
she was being freely backed by the public. Still, she picked up 
a little as the weeks went by, and I’Anson came to the 
conclusion that, half-trained as she was, Blink Bonny was good 
enough to beat the animals she had to meet over the Rowley 
Mile. He was too optimistic. Odds of 5 to 4 were laid on 
her, but she was hopelessly beaten after going six furlongs, and 
finished fifth of the eight runners, the winner being Imperieuse, 
trained by John Scott. 

The public were astounded by Blink Bonny’s wretched 
appearance, and her no less wretched performance. Book- 
makers promptly offered 1,000 to 30 against her for the 
Derby, and these odds were still obtainable at the commence- 
ment of the Epsom Week. Indeed, it was generally 
assumed that she would not go to the post. Many “ traded” 
on that assumption, so that when her number was actually 
hoisted in the frame, there was a rush to cover some of the 
bets that had been laid; and so it came to pass that she was 
quoted at 20 to t when the race started. The favourite was 
Tournament, a son of Touchstone, and ridden by George 
Fordham—his first mount in the Derby. Scarcely less fancied 
was Lord Zetland’s Skirmisher ; and M.D., Saunterer, Arsenal, 
Anton and Adamas were all well supported. But though one 
of the outsiders, Blink Bonny was more like herself again 
when she went to Epsom, and it was no secret that William 
I’Anson once more had full confidence in her. 


There was a long delay at the post this year, and the race 
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was started nearly an hour behind the appointed time. Four of 
the jockeys were afterwards fined for disobeying the starter’s 
orders, Entering the straight Anton, the Danebury candidate, 
who had run second to Vedette for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
was in front, and continued to hold the lead to the distance, 
where he was joined by Arsenal and M.D. (who had got off 
badly) and Blink Bonny. Those who were interested in 
Skirmisher, Saunterer and Tournament looked in vain for their 
horses ; all three were beaten before they got to Tattenham 
Corner. Within the distance, M.D. looked very like winning, 
but a moment later broke down on his off foreleg. In the 
meantime, Anton had been passed by Blink Bonny, Black 
Tommy, Strathnaver and Adamas, and the four rushed along 
towards the goal almost in a line, but very wide apart. The 
utmost excitement prevailed, and not until the judge displayed 
No. “21” did the onlookers know which had won. Blink 
Bonny had finished a neck in front of Black Tommy, with 
Adamas, a short head away, third, and Strathnaver only 
another neck behind. Arsenal headed Anton Just on the post, 
and finished fifth at Strathnaver’s girths ; while Wardermarske, 
who was seventh, was only half a length behind Anton, so that 
there was about a length and a half separating the winner and 
the competitor who finished seventh |! 

Blink Bonny was a bay standing 15°24. She had a neat, 
lean head, with rather wide ears, and a long neck. Her 
shoulders were splendid, and she had immense ribs and 
powerful quarters which drooped a little towards the tail. 
There was a white blaze on her face and one of her fore 
fetlocks was white. Her temperament was very docile. 


Charlton, who rode her to victory both in the Derby and the 
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Oaks (for she won the sister race in a~canter by eight lengths), 
was a Malton jockey. So far as the Derby was concerned, his 
orders were not to try to win until close to the post. Great as 
was the sensation her success caused, the whole sporting 
community would have been staggered if Black Tommy had 
been victorious. Odds of 200 to 1 were laid against him at the 
start; nevertheless, his owner, Mr. Drinkald, was almost 
sanguine that he would score. Hehad taken 10,000 to 20 from 
Davis, and 10,000 to 150 from another man, together with several 
other bets. At one of the Newmarket Spring Meetings one 
operator actually laid Black Tommy’s owner £20,000 to a coat, 
waistcoat and hat! The bet was subsequently cancelled, 
however. So far as the Members of the Ring were concerned, 
they would have welcomed any result rather than the one they 
saw, for the victory of Blink Bonny came upon them like a 
thunderclap. She was the worst animal in the race for most of 
the big men. 

Subsequent to her achievements at Epsom, Blink Bonny 
walked over for a Sweepstakes at Ascot, won the Lancashire 
Oaks at Liverpool, and the Bentinck Memorial at Goodwood, 
but owing to a constitutional weakness she failed in the 
St. Leger, for which she started favourite at 5 to 4, and finished 
fourth to the One Thousand Guineas winner, Imperieuse. Her 
defeat at Doncaster infuriated the crowd, who sought to wreak 
vengeance on her owner and trainer, and there is no doubt that 
but for the timely interference of Tom Sayers, the pugilist, 
l’Anson would have been badly mauled. Later the same week, 
Blink Bonny won the Park Hill Stakes in a canter, so that her 
total winnings for the year amounted to £10,196, of which 


45,650 was represented by the Derby Stakes. By the way, 
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Tournament that year, carrying 7 st., won the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood. 

As a four-year-old Blink Bonny only ran once, and then 
made an inglorious show in the race for the Bentinck Memorial 
Stakes at Goodwood; she did not even complete the course. 
This brought about her speedy retirement to the stud. She 
died in 1862, and her skeleton was set up in the museum at 
York. Her fame as a brood mare rests on the deeds of her son, 


Blair Athol, who won the Derby in 1864. 


MUSJID AND BEADSMAN. 


Shortly before or after Sir Joseph Hawley’s horses left 
Danebury to be trained privately by George Manning, at 
Cannon’s Heath, near Whitchurch, Hampshire, 
1858. “the lucky baronet” became dispirited and 
Beademan decided to sell off. Two parties are, however, 
“necessary in a transaction of that sort, and it 
so happened that nobody would buy his stud. Sir Joseph 
was, therefore, compelled to keep up his racing establishment. 
Among the horses he had been anxious to dispose of were the 
youngsters Fitz-Roland and Beadsman. In 1858, the former 
won the Two Thousand Guineas and the latter the Derby. 
Their owner cleared over £60,000 on the two races | 
Beadsman, though often spoken of as a black, was a dark- 
brown horse, standing 15°23. His shoulders were heavy and 
rather upright, and his ribs were light ; but he had a good back 
and powerful thighs and arms. If anything, he was somewhat 


deficient in bone. His sire was the sturdy Weatherbit (whose 
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dam, Miss Letty, was one of the three daughters of Priam who 
won the Oaks), and his dam, Medicant, who, in 1847, the year 
after she had won the Oaks for Mr. Gully, was bought by 
Sir Joseph Hawley for £2,500. The first time the colt ran 
as a two-year-old he deadheated for third place in the race for 
the Ham Stakes at Goodwood, and the same week he finished 
third to Toxophilite for a Sweepstakes. The following season, 
Beadsman won Sweepstakes at the Newmarket Craven and 
First Spring Meetings, and then deadheated with a horse 
named Eclipse (by Orlando) for the Newmarket Stakes. The 
latter belonged to a gentleman who adopted the nom de course 
of Mr. Howard, and after he and Sir Joseph had agreed to 
divide, Eclipse “ walked over.” In the meantime, Toxophilite 


had won a race at the Craven Meeting, and this performance, 
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together with the form he had shown privately, led to his 
Starting first favourite for the Derby. He belonged to the 
Earl of Derby, who was Prime Minister at the time: but 
the sporting world had yet to wait many years before they 
had the gratification of seeing a Premier's colours victorious jn 
the Derby. Toxophilite, who in later life became blind, is 
perhaps best remembered as the sire of Musket. 

It was after the Goodwood Meeting in 1857 that Beadsman 
and Fitz-Roland left Danebury. In the first instance they 
went to Sir Joseph’s place at Leybourne in Kent, where they 
were “turned out” till the end of November. Then Beadsman 
went to Manning at Cannon’s Heath, midway between Newbury 
and Basingstoke. Fifty years before Sir John Lade and the 
Duke of Bolton had had horses trained there, but during the 
intervening period it had not been used for any such purpose. 
Fitz-Roland, who had been fired for ring-bone, followed 
Beadsman a fortnight later. 

After Fitz-Roland had won the Two Thousand, he and 
Beadsman were formally tried for the Derby. The former 
was then favourite at 5 to 1, while odds of 10 to 1 were 
being laid against his stable companion. Toxophilite was 
at “sixes.” After the spin John, alas “Tiny,” Wells was 
given his choice of mounts. He elected to ride Beadsman, 
and it is said that Sir Joseph Hawley was rather surprised 
by his decision. However, when the public learned what 
had happened, Fitz-Roland speedily went back in the betting, 
leaving Toxophilite at the head of the quotations. Beadsman 
remained where he was, both “ Mr. Howard’s” Eclipse and 
Mr. Gratwicke’s Ethiopian being at a shorter price than 


Sir Joseph’s first string. 
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In the race, Fitz-Roland and Beadsman were always 
prominent. The former, in fact, took up the running 
directly after entering the straight. Immediately behind 
him was Eclipse, at whose quarters, right and left, were 
Toxophilite and Beadsman. As they approached the dis- 
tance, Lord Derby’s horse appeared to be travelling the best 
of the lot, for by that time Fitz-Roland was beaten. Presently, 
however, Beadsman improved his position, and when opposite 
the stands he and the favourite drew away from the others. 
For a few strides the issue was in doubt, but when they came 
to the slight rise to the winning-post, Beadsman shook off 
Toxophilite and finally scored easily by a length. Two 
lengths behind the favourite, The Hadji finished third, and 
then came Eclipse, East Langton, Fitz-Roland (who was 
not ridden out) and Ethiopian. When Wells returned to 
scale he and everybody associated with Beadsman had some 
anxious moments. The weather was very hot, and it was 
found that several of the jockeys had come back appreciably 
lighter than they were when they weighed out. Wells was one 
of them, and not until the bridle had been obtained was he able 
to draw his proper weight. 

Sir Joseph Hawley was credited with having won £50,000 
over Beadsman, and he would have cleared £40,000 if Fitz- 
Roland had been victorious. Wells stood £1,000 to £10 with 
Sir Joseph about both horses. Beadsman only ran once after 
his Derby triumph, and then won the Stockbridge Triennial. 
In the autumn he was to have taken part in several matches, 
one of them being against Lord Ribblesdale’s Happy Land ; 
but forfeit was paid in every case. Toxophilite that year won 


the Ascot Derby, the Doncaster Stakes, and Lord Glasgow's, 
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and the Grand Duke Michael Stakes at Newmarket, while 
the following season he won the Claret Stakes at the Craven 
Meeting, and a Sweepstakes at Goodwood, but he was beaten 
in the contest for the Goodwood Cup. At the stud, Beadsman 
became the sire of Blue Gown, who won the Derby for Sir 
Joseph Hawley in 1868. He was then standing at Hurstbourne 
Park, Whitchurch, and the victory of his son led to his fee 
being raised to 100 guineas. 

So far as this Derby is concerned, it only remains to add 
a brief sketch of the career of Tiny Wells, the successful jockey, 
He was born on Christmas Day, 1833, at Sutton Coldfield, and 
when but a mite of a4 boy was apprenticed to Flintoff, who 
trained at Hednesford. It was there that he came to be known 
as ‘‘ Tiny,” a name appropriate enough at the time, for he was 
about the size of a toy dog ; but in after years he experienced 
some difficulty in keeping down his weight. Wells had his 
first mount at Northampton, in 1848, and finished second ; but 
so skilfully did he handle his horse that there and then many 
offers were made for his services. His first great achievement 
was the riding of Weathergage to victory for the Goodwood 
Stakes and the Cesarewitch in 1852. The following year he 
Wasa ircetagent,” and attached) himselrs the Danebury 
stable, and so came to be associated with that wonderful 
mare Virago. In 1857 he toured the country with Fisherman, 
Beadsman was his first winning mount in the Derby, but he 
won the race twice more for Sir Joseph Hawley, whom he 
idolised. His style of riding was of the resolute and determined 
type, rather than finished and artistic. His integrity was never 
called in question. Among his later employers were Prince 
Batthyany, Mr. Crawfurd and Baron Rothschild. 

Viet: 


to 
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The old proverb which tells us ‘it never rains but it pours Z 
was at this period strictly applicable to the racing ventures of 
Sir Joseph Hawley, for in 1859 he saw his cerise jacket once 

again carried to victory in the contest for the 
1859. Derby. The bearer was Musjid, one of New- 
Musjid. minster’s first crop. Bred by Lord Searbrough 
at Tickhill, the colt was sent to Doncaster to be 
sold as a yearling. In the paddock he had always out-galloped 
his companions, but he went very wide behind, and walked with 
a peculiar waddling action. Mr. Gerard Sturt, afterwards Lord 
Alington, drew Sir Joseph Hawley’s special attention to the 
youngster, and urged him to buy, but the advice was rejected. 
Nor would anyone else give the reserve of 300 guineas, and so 
Musjid, who was an early January foal, went back to Tickhill. 
However, in October, Sir Joseph changed his mind, and after 
negotiations, the colt was transferred to him for £200, with a 
Derby contingency of £500. And here it may conveniently be 
mentioned that Marionette, who finished second to Musjid at 
Epsom, was bred at the Sheffield Lane Paddocks (where King’s 
Messenger now stands) and sold at Doncaster as a yearling to 
Mr. C. E. Johnstone for 320 guineas ; while Trumpeter, who 
was placed third, was bought as a yearling for 290 guineas. 
The three, therefore, cost considerably less than £1,000, apart 
from the contingency referred to. 

Musjid’s only successful effort as a two-year-old was one at 
Stockbridge, where he managed to win the Mottisfont Stakes. 
He had previously run third to North Lincoln for the New 
Stakes, and at the Houghton Meeting failed by a neck to give 
+ lb. to a three-year-old belonging to Lord Glasgow over the 


last half of the Abingdon Mile. The following spring at the 
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Newmarket Craven Meeting he was matched over the Ditch 
Mile against a hilly owned by Lord Glasgow (an inveterate 
matchmaker), gave her 14 Ib. and beat her ten lengths. That 
was his public record when he went to Epsom to. start first 
favourite for the Derby at 9 to 4 in a field of thirty. But of 


course these public achievements were not his only credentials. 


He had won a fine trial—so fine that Wells declared he had 
never ridden so good a horse. His most formidable opponents 
were The Promised Land (who was owned jointly by William 
Day and a Mr. Robinson, and who had won the Two Thousand 
Guineas) and the aforementioned Trumpeter. Against these 
two odds of 7 to 2 and 4 to I were respectively laid. Barring 
the three, odds of 15 to I were offered. 

When The Promised Land. ridden by William Day, 
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came round Tattenham Corner with a commanding lead, and 
his rider was seen to look back over his shoulder, the 
enthusiastic admirers of the horse raised their voices and 
declared that the son of Jericho would ‘come home alone.” 
His immediate followers were Trumpeter (with Alfred Day in 
the saddle), Lord Dorchester's Reynard, Newcastle (another 
son of Newminster), Mr. Towneley’s Gladiolus, and Defender. 
Musjid was in the ruck. The familiar cry, ‘the favourite’s 
beat,” was heard on every hand. As a matter of fact Sir 
Joseph Hawley’s first string—he also ran Gallus, to whom 
Musjid had given 21 lb. and an easy beating in the Derby 
trial—had just been in the wars. At Tattenham Corner 
another horse cannoned against him and spun him half round, 
and Wells afterwards stated that had it not been for a little 
friendly aid rendered by Fordham and French, he could not 
possibly have landed Musjid first past the post. It was not, 
indeed, until nearing the distance that the favourite began to 
show prominently, and even then his prospects looked none too 
bright. Wells found it necessary to use his whip, and at the 
same time William Day became busy on The Promised Land. 
The spectators, therefore, looked elsewhere for the probable 
winner, and in turn Trumpeter, Marionette, Defender, 
Gladiolus and Newcastle were hailed as the victor. But when 
opposite the stands, Wells sat down to ride one of his determined 
finishes. Musjid responded in the gamest possible fashion, and 
overhauling the horses in front of him one by one, flashed past 
the post a winner by half a length from Marionette, who was a 
neck in front of Trumpeter, with The Promised Ladd fourth, 
Defender fifth, Newcastle sixth, Gamester seventh and 


Gladiolus eighth. 
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The final triumph of the favourite occasioned tremendous 
excitement, and there was a great demonstration of enthusiasm 
when horse and jockey returned to weigh in. Sir Joseph 
Hawley’s successes were not always popular, but on this 


occasion there was no questioning the satisfaction the public 


te) 


derived from seeing his colours in the van. And Sir Joseph 
himself had good reason to contemplate the result with pleasure. 
Asa rule he did not hedge his bets, preferring to lose all or win 
all, but he did lay off some of the money he stood to win over 
Musjid. Nevertheless, he was understood to have won 
£80,000, including investments he had made for his friends. 

In placing the second horse, the judge made a curious 
mistake, though one which was, perhaps, excusable. The 
colours carried by Marionette and Mr. Towneley’s Ticket of 
Leave were very similar, and the. number of the latter was 
hoisted, instead of Marionette’s. The following day the latter's 
owner formally claimed the second money, and the Stewards 
solemnly held an enquiry on the Friday after the Oaks had been 
decided, with the result that Marionette’s name was substituted 
for that of Ticket of Leave, who, as a matter of fact, was not 
one of the first fifteen. 

It is worthy of note that Marionette was a son of 
Touchstone, and that both Musjid and Trumpeter were 
grandsons of the famous Eaton sire, who was then twenty- 
eight years of age, and who lived for two years longer. 
Trumpeter was said to have broken down on both forelegs 
during the race, but according to a writer in Bazly’s Magazine 
that statement was all moonshine. He alleged that Alfred Day, 
who rode Trumpeter, had backed Marionette to win him 


£30,000. When passing the bell he shouted to Rogers on 
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Marionette, ‘‘Go on, Sam; go on, Sam!” and the suggestion 
was that while Day was holding in Trumpeter, Musjid came 
along and beat them both. As, however, the writer goes on to 
declare that Alfred Day was a “ real good fellow,” and a clever 
one, the general view that Trumpeter failed because of 
a breakdown is the more acceptable, and the one we may 
unhesitatingly adopt. 

The Promised Land that year won the Goodwood Cup and 
started favourite for the St. Leger at 5 to 4 on, but finished 
fifth only to Gamester and Defender, who were behind him at 
Epsom. Musjid and The Promised Land were matched to 
run for £2,000, over the Two Middle Miles at the Newmarket 
Second October Meeting at 8 st. 10 lb. each, but Sir Joseph 
Hawley preferred to pay £500 forfeit. Musjid eventually 
went to the stud, first of all at Rufford Abbey, at 12 guineas, 
and then at Benham Park, Newbury, at 15 guineas. He died 
in September, 1865. One of his daughters, True Heart, was 
the dam of Arbitrator, whose son, Kilwarlin, won the St. Leger 
in 1887. Musjid was a rich brown and stood 15°3. His head 
was bloodlike and his neck remarkably muscular. He had 
good deep shouiders and great length of body, but uncommonly 
short legs. His temper was all that could be desired: almost 
anything could be done with him. 

The Jockey Club this year decided that there should always 
be an interval of one month between the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the Derby, as was the case before the Newmarket 


Second Spring Meeting was abolished. 


POCAHONTAS, AGED 27. 
Dam of Stockwell. 


THE BARON. 
Sire of Stockwell. 
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MR. MERRY. 


There have been few figures on the English Turf so 
picturesque as that of Mr. James Merry, who now “enters 
the lists.” He was one of Nature’s rough 
1860. diamonds, lacking altogether the polish which 
Thormanby. distinguishes the man of high breeding. For 
all that he was endowed with many good 
qualities, and most assuredly had the true instincts of a sports- 
man. The eldest son of a wealthy Glasgow merchant, he was 
born in 1805, and when comparatively a young man had 
attained to a prosperous position as an ironmaster. Not until 
he was thirty-four years of age did he begin to identify himself 
with racing. In 1842 he had several horses in training at 
Gullane, under the care of old George Dawson, the father of 
Matt and his trinity of brethren. Little was known of him in 
England prior to 1848, when his horse Chanticleer won ten of 
the fourteen races in which he took part, including the 
Northumberland Plate, the Goodwood Stakes, and the 
Doncaster Cup. 

In 1852, Mr. Merry moved his horses from Gullane to 
Wilham Day's establishment at Woodyeates, but shortly after- 
wards decided to have them trained privately at Russley, in 
Berkshire, first of all by John Prince, then by Prince and Matt 
Dawson, and, after 1859, by Matt alone—until, that is to say, 
1870, when Dawson went to Newmarket to become a public 
trainer. Then Robert Peck took charge. Mr. Merry died at 


his town house in Eaton Square, in February, 1877. For 
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nearly thirty years his yellow jacket had been familiar to 
English race-goers, and it is safe to say that few colours were 
more popular with the multitude. 

Prior to 1860, Mr. Merry had made several attempts to win 
the Derby, notably in 1855, when he ran Lord of the Isles, 
who had carried off the Two Thousand Guineas. But his 
confidence on that occasion was as nothing compared with that 
he felt in Thormanby. Matt Dawson had bought this colt for 
him as a yearling from the breeder, Mr. Plummer, for Pano: 
Many people had had a look at the youngster, but declined to 
buy him, and Mr. Plummer had begun to despair of making 
a deal when he came across Matt and prevailed upon him to go 
to the Turf Tavern at Doncaster to “see one of Alice’s that 
would suit Mr, Merry.” And sure enough the trainer thought 
it would, and so Thormanby went to Russley. 

It seems strange that a son of Alice Hawthorn should have 
had to be “hawked about” in this fashion. The mare herself 
had in her time won fifty-two races and ten gold cups. Her 
action was like that of a hare; she would steal along over the 
ground with her ears pricked. All her produce were sound and 
healthy. Her dam, Rebecca (by Lottery), bred The Provost 
(a great winner), Annandale (second in the St. Leger), and the 
two mares, Rowena and Fair Helen, both dams of good 
winners, so that the family was “ all right.” Moreover, in 1852, 
Alice Hawthorn had produced to Melbourne the colt Oulston, 
who, in the opinion of many good judges, was just about the 
best of his year, and who was-sold for 6,0co guineas. Why, 
therefore, Mr. Plummer should have experienced any difficulty 
in finding a buyer for Thormanby is a mystery. The mare 


was, of course, by that time getting on in years, and she died 
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in 1861. Thormanby was described as being by Melbourne or 
Windhound, but there is no doubt whatever that the latter was 
his sire. As a matter of fact, Melbourne got no foal at all 
that year. 

As a two-year-old, Thormanby led a busier life than any 
previous Derby winner had done. He ran no fewer than 
fourteen times. Though beaten in five races he was not once 
unplaced. His racing career began at Northampton, in March, 
when he won a 
Sweepstakes, and 
he rounded off the 
season ‘by winning 
the Criterion 
Stakes at the 
Newmarket 
Houghton Meet- 
ing. He won the 
Mostyn Stakes at 


Chester, a Biennial 


at Ascot, where he 


THORMANBY. 


was second for the 

New Stakes, beaten a neck by Rupee, who was receiving 9g Ib. ; 
won the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood ; ran three times at the 
York August Meeting, finishing third for the Convivial Produce 
Stakes and winning the Eglinton and Gimcrack Stakes ; was 
placed third for the Clearwell Stakes, and the same week won 
the Prendergast, beating Contadina, who was second in the 
Clearwell, on exactly the same terms over the same course and 
with the same jockeys up. 


Thormanby’s first race as a three-year-old was the Derby, 
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but a trial at Russley the week before the Epsom week con- 
vinced Matt Dawson not only that the colt was in form, but 
that he was almost certain to win. His confidence was not 
even shaken by a communication he received from John Scott 
that he had just tried The Wizard, a son of West Australian 
and winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, to be a ‘‘ tremendous 
horse.” Dawson, indeed, sent back the laconic reply, ‘* Who's 
afraid?” Of the two, the public naturally preferred The 
Wizard, who started favourite at 3 to 1, while odds of 4 to 1 
were laid against Thormanby. In March, Lord Palmerston’s 
Mainstone and the American-bred Umpire, belonging to Mr. 
Ten Broeck, were equal favourites at 9 to 1; Buccaneer was 
backed at 11 to 1, Thormanby and The Wizard at 100 to 8 
each, and Nutbourne at 15 to 1. 

Umpire was trained at Ilsley, where his owner, who was 
familiarly called ““Tenny,” had a big stable. The colt was very 
greatly fancied. Before the race for the Derby, Mr. Wyatt, 
the owner of Nutbourne, formally objected to Umpire on the 
ground that he was not the right age. When, however, he was 
called upon by the Stewards to substantiate the charge, he with- 


drew it, and afterwards wrote the following letter to them :— 


“Nutbourne, May 26th, 1860. My Lords and Gentlemen,—I beg 
permission to withdraw the objection against Umpire lodged by me before 
the race for the Derby, and to express my regret for having made it. Being at 
the time in a state of excitement as the owner of a favourite horse in the race, 
I did not sufficiently consider that the question of Umpire’s age had been 
previously disposed of to the satisfaction of the proper authorities. I wish to 
offer the fullest apology to Mr. Ten Broeck for having made the protest, and to 
assure him of my conviction that the objection made by me was entirely 
groundless. I have the honour to be, your humble servant. 


(Signed) Joun 
WYATT.’ 
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Thus ended a very disagreeable incident. Mr. Broeck 
enjoyed great popularity, and his actions were always perfectly 
straightforward. To dispose of Umpire at once, it may be said 
that he ran well for a mile and a quarter, but finished seventh only. 
He fared no better in the St. Leger at Doncaster, but won a 
Match for 1,000 guineas at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, 
and was eventually sold to Lord Coventry for 500 guineas. 

Although it was generally understood that Custance was to 
ride Thormanby in the Derby, the mount was not definitely 
given to him until the last moment. On the morning of the 
race Matt Dawson learned to his astonishment that Mr. Merry 
had brought a jockey named Sharpe from Russia to ride the 
colt, but after a heated argument in the paddock, Mr. Merry 
finally allowed his trainer to have his own way, and so Custance 
was lifted on to Thormanby and Sharpe on to Northern Light, 
who was told off to make running for the hope of the stable. 
In his ‘“ Recollections,’ however, Custance declares that 
Northern Light was never in the first ten. 

For the first six furlongs the pace was slow, and all the 
competitors kept pretty close together ; but after coming round 
Tattenham Corner, Nutbourne, who was fighting for his head, 
and Umpire, put on speed and led the field. Directly 
afterwards, however, Nutbourne broke down badly on both fore- 
legs, and Umpire began to show signs of distress. Their 
retirement left The Wizard in front, and there he remained to 
the distance. All this while Thormanby had been lying well 
up and when, a furlong from home, Custance touched him with 
his whip, the horse answered gamely, and, wresting the lead 
from the Malton horse, ran home an easy winner by a length 


and a half. Horror, a son of Wild Dayrell, was third, four 
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lengths away, and the fourth place was filled by Count de 
Lagrange’s representative Danger, who had on the previous 
Sunday finished fourth for the French Derby. Then came Sir 
William, Restes, Umpire and Buccaneer, 

The victory of Thormanby was quite to the liking of the 
vast crowd that had assembled to witness the race. Mr, Merry 
and his friends won large sums. The owner received the bulk 
of his dividends, amounting to £70,000 or £80,000, the 
following Monday, in notes and gold. Taking the spoil home 
he spread it over the drawing-room table to count it, and while 
he was so engaged Matt Dawson happened to call. Mr. Merry 
is reported to have handed him a £1,000 note as a thank- 
offering. If we are to believe Custance this was unusual 
generosity on the part of Mr. Merry. The jockey himself 
received a present of £100, which was paid to him at 
Stockbridge in the presence of Mr. Merry’s fds Achates, Mr. 
Norman Buchanan, a Glasgow wine merchant, who expressed 
the hope that the money would not turn the young man’s head 
or tempt him to go wrong. As Custance wrote, in these days 
such a gift would be more likely to make a jockey turn up his 
nose. He added that this was the only present he received 
from Mr. Merry during the three years he rode for him, though 
he won many races and had to waste hard to keep his weight 
down. 

Thormanby did not run again until he competed for the 
St. Leger. For that coveted prize he started favourite at 
g to 4, but ran unplaced to St. Albans. The same week he 
was second to Sabreur for the Doncaster Cup, and afterwards 
ran second to The Wizard for the Grand Duke Michael Stakes. 


and second, beaten a head, to Tom Bowline, fora Sweepstakes 
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at Newmarket. The following season he began by winning the 
Claret Stakes, beating Umpire by thirty lengths, and then, after 
walking over twice, he won the Ascot Cup, defeating St. Aibans. 
He was, however, unplaced for the Goodwood Cup, won by 
Starke, with The Wizard second. He was then sent to the 
stud at Croft, near Darlington, at 30 guineas. The fee was 
afterwards raised to 50 guineas, He was the sire of Rouge 
Rose, the dam of Bend Or, and of Feronia, whose daughter, 
Atalanta, was the dam of Ayrshire. Scottish Chief was at the 


same establishment. 


Kettledrum, good horse though he no doubt was, owed his 
victory in the Derby to the ill-luck that befell Mr. Merry’s 
candidate Dundee, Both colts were, as year- 


1861. 


ecthlednren of Colonel Towneley and his estate agent and 


lings, within an ace of becoming the property 


racing partner, Mr. Eastwood. They had 
been sent up to Doncaster for sale by Mr, Cookson from his 
stud at Croft, near Darlington, and Dundee followed Kettle- 
drum into the ring. Oates, who trained for the Towneley- 
Eastwood confederacy, was in a state of great anxiety until he 
had persuaded his employers to make a determined effort to 
secure Kettledrum (he was knocked down to them for 
400 guineas) and was frankly disappointed when they declined 
to bid for the other lot as well: Mr. Merry secured it for 
170 guineas. ‘ The Druid” tells us Oates had wanted to buy 
Thormanby, that bids were actually made for Musjid, and that, 
but for the interposition of his wife and daughters, William 


I’ Anson would have sold Caller Ou to the Colonel and his agent! 
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Colonel Towneley, a member of an old and wealthy northern 
Catholic family, was born in 1803, and in 1836 married a sister 
of Lord Sefton. At that time he had a few horses in training 
under the care of John Scott, but shortly afterwards disposed of 


them, and devoted his attention to breedine short-horns. It 


oO 


COLONEL TOWNELEY. 


was not until late in the fifties. that he resumed his association 
with the Turf. Success immediately attended his ventures, for in 
1860 Butterfly, running in the name of Mr. Eastwood, won the 


Oaks. In these pages we are, however. concerned chiefly with 
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the doings of Kettledrum, who was by Rataplan, out of Hybla, 
by The Provost, out of Otisina, by Liverpool. The breeding 
theory on which Mr. Cookson chiefly relied was that the sire 
should return to the dam the best strain in her pedigree. 
Hybla, in accordance with this idea, required the Whalebone 
cross, and this of course, Rataplan duly supplied. 

As a yearling, Kettledrum was somewhat heavy-topped, and 
for that reason 
several people 
looked askance at 
him in the Don- 
caster.sale paddock. 
When put into 
training he conse- 
quently required 
rather careful hand- 


ling, especially as 


he was a delicate 
Ooh yng 


feeder. It was not le gta ee 


until the July of his CET IURP RUM: 


two-year-old days that he was subjected to any strong gallops. 
Nevertheless, at York the following month he managed to win 
a race, but was beaten the same week, and ran indifferently for 
the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. In truth, he was only 
partly trained ; and the following season his preparation for the 
Two Thousand Guineas was interfered with by dentition trouble. 
He was not, therefore, able to display his powers to the full in 
the big race over the Rowley Mile, for which he started second 
favourite, and finished second, three lengths behind Diophantus, 


with Klarikoff (the favourite, trained by John Scott) third. 
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Kettledrum was then taken to Lambourn, where he was 
quartered in Prince's stable, and there he completed his pre- 
paration for the Derby under the care of Oates. 

When Matt Dawson got Dundee to Russley, he was not 
long in discovering that his chief had picked up a rare bargain. 
The colt, who was a son of Lord of the Isles, won six races as a 
two-year-old, and was only beaten once—the first time out, at 
the Liverpool Spring Meeting. He was then put by for the 
Derby, for which he was a strong favourite during the winter. 
Immediately prior to the race he emerged triumphantly from a 
trial. He was a light-fleshed horse, with powerful thighs and 
very sound in his wind, but, like his sire, was upright in his fore 
joints. That defect was his undoing. Two or three days 
before he went to Epsom there were indications of weakness. 
and both owner and trainer were very apprehensive, though 
hoping for the best. Mr, Merry had backed the colt with his 
usual freedom, and the public followed suit; so that Dundee 
started a slightly better favourite than Diophantus, who, as an 
easy winner of the Two Thousand, had a host of friends and 
supporters. John Scott would not believe in Klarikoff’s running 
in the Guineas, and fully expected him to make amends for that 
failure in the Derby. Lord St. Vincent was also deeply interested 
in the horse, for he had just given 5,000 guineas for a half-share 
in the son of De Clare. Middleham was relying on Dictator, with 
John Osborne in the saddle; but though he started third 
favourite, his appearance did not please the critics, who thought 
him more like a steeplechaser than a racehorse. 

The start was an unfortunate one, for Mr. McGeorge was so 
hemmed in by the crowd that when he dropped his flag he 


failed to notice that Klarikoff, Rouge Dragon and Lopcatcher 
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were thirty yards behind the main body, while Lupus was 
actually walking back. After a furlong had been traversed 
these four were, therefore, tailing nearly a hundred yards in the 
rear. John Scott, and all who were depending on Klarikoff, 
were, consequently, in the depths of despair, and the situation did 
not look any brighter, from their point of view when, by the time 
the top of the hill was reached, Klarikoff had taken second 
place! It was palpable that Fordham, in thus bustling his 
mount, had employed bad tactics. Coming down to Tattenham 
Corner, Diophantus was in front, “with his head in the air and 
his mouth wide open.” Klarikoff and Aurelian on one side, 
and Kettledrum on the other, were close up. Dundee joined 
issue immediately after passing the road, and he was going so 
well that all cause for anxiety on his account seemed at an end, 
But an instant later, Mr, Merry’s horse faltered. Custance 
used his whip twice, Dundee bounded to the front, and came 
along two lengths ahead of Kettledrum. The race appeared to 
be all over. Dundee was already hailed as the winner. The 
crowd who were thus shouting themselves hoarse, little knew that 
one of his fore-legs had already given way! Custance, his 
jockey, was well aware of the critical state of affairs, and was 
anxiously longing to reach the goal before any further mischief 
occurred, With a gameness that has probably never been 
equalled, Dundee struggled on. He was winning the Derby on 
three legs, and triumphant he most assuredly would have been 
il those three had remained sound, The crisis came al few 
seconds too soon. When eighty yards from home, the colt’s 
other fore-leg gave way. Again Dundee faltered, and this time 
his courage and determination were of no avail. He could not 
withstand the final challenge of Kettledrum, who beat him a 
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length. Diophantus was third, beatén a head, and Aurelian 
fourth, a long way behind. 

Colonel Towneley, delighted though he was by the success 
of his horse, was the first to admit that Kettledrum’s victory was 
the result of an accident. Poor Dundee was in a sad plight. 
The suspensory ligament of the near fore-leg had given way so 
badly that the fetlock touched the ground, and it took forty 
minutes to get him back to his box at Sherwood’s! and not for 
a week was it possible to get him into his van. He, of course, 
never ran again, but went forthwith to the Middle Park Stud 
at Eltham. Colonel Towneley seldom had a bet. His “ haul ” 
over Kettledrum, though larger, than any he had previously 
made, did not exceed £2,000. 

Kettledrum’s next race was the St. I.eger, for which he 
started favourite at 6 to 4, though he had been slightly out 
of sorts just before the Doncaster Meeting. At the distance, 
Colonel Towneley’s horse seemed to have the prize at his 
mercy, but a hundred yards from home he was caught by 
Caller Ou, a 66 to 1 chance, and, after a desperate finish, 
William TPAnson’s mare won by a head. The same week 
Kettledrum easily won the Doncaster Cup, beating The 
Wizard, who was an even money favourite ; and in the autumn 
he was allowed to walk over for the Select Stakes at New- 
market. Then he went to Colonel Towneley’s stud at 
Whitewell, near Clitheroe, his fee being fixed at 30 guineas. 
He was the sire of Lady Langden, the dam of Hampton. 

Bullock, who rode Kettledrum to victory at Epsom, was 
regarded as one of the best jockeys of his day, and his death in 
1863 occasioned widespread regret. Making Middleham his 


headquarters, he rode chiefly for the Northern stables. One 
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writer said of him, “he was not only a very first-rate jockey in 
the saddle, but his conduct out of it was beyond all reproach, 
for he had none of that impertinent familiarity about him which 
characterises so many jockeys of the present day . . . Neat, 
but not effeminate, in his dress. nor hung in chains like an 
alderman, he set so good an example to his class, that he 
received every encouragement from noblemen and gentlemen, 
As a horseman he was resolute, not only on the flat, but also 
across country, and as a jockey his patience and knowledge of 
pace enabled him to attain higher honours than many of his 
seniors.” Born at Morpeth, he had his first mount at 
Shrewsbury. 


CARACTACUS AND MACARONI. 


In 1862 the conditions governing the Derby were varied. 
Since 1807, colts had carried 8 st. 7 lb. and fillies 8 st, 2 Ib, - 
these weights were now altered to 8 St. 10 lb. 
1862. and 8 st. 5 lb, and it fell to the lot of 
Garaetens Caractacus to be the first horse to win the 
race under the new regulations. Bred at the 
Middle Park Stud, Eltham, this colt, who was by the Venison 
horse, Kingston, out of Defenceless, was bought as a yearling 
by Mr. Snewing, of Watford, who was what is known as a 
“Tittle owner,” though the adjective is not, of course, used in a 
disparaging sense. The youngster, a rich bay, with a grey near 
hind-leg, made a very favourable impression when he entered 
the sale ring, for he was very symmetrically built and showed 
great strength and quality And yet, “put in” at 100 guineas, 
2) Here 
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he was knocked down to Mr. Snewin& for 250 guineas. The 
Middle Park Stud had then scarcely got ‘into its stride.” 
The proprietor, Mr. W. Blenkiron, who hailed from the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, began breeding in a very small way at 
Dalston, and did not move to Eltham till 1852. His first sale 
there was in 1856, so that the one at which Caractacus was sold 
was the fifth of the series. Before his death in 1871, Mr. 
Blenkiron had made his stud the most important in the 
kingdom. 


CARACTACUS. 


Caractacus made his first appearance on a racecourse the 
following summer at Harpenden, where he ran unplaced for a 
two-year-old stakes. At Oxford, in August, he carried top 
weight (7 st. 12 lb.) in a Nursery, but was not one of the first 
four. A few weeks later we find him competing in another 
Nursery at Leicester, receiving 5 Ib. from, and finishing third 


to, a filly who won in a canter. And that was his two-year-old 
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record! A more unpromising one it would be difficult to 
imagine, 

The first time out as a three-year-old, Caractacus finished 
second, beaten a head, to the four-year-old Elcho, for the Great 
Metropolitan Stakes—not a bad performance, even though he 
was receiving 33 Ib. or about 8 Ib. more than weight-for-age. 
Indeed, Mr. Snewing was at once offered 4 3,000 for his colt. 
When he refused to sell at that price, he was asked how much 
he wanted, and at once replied, “ £10,000 down and an annuity 
of £100 to his trainer! ” Then Caractacus was backed to win 
the Chester Cup, for which he had to carry a 5 lb. penalty for 
finishing second in the Great Metropolitan! He did not manage 
to gain a place, however. Going on to York, he carried 
5 st. 7 lb. in the Great Northern Handicap, but could only run 
third. Then came the turn of the tide, for at Bath, with 
5 st. 10 lb. in the saddle, he easily won the Somersetshire 
Stakes with odds of ro to 1 laid against him. That 
performance opened the eyes of some people to the fact that 
Mr. Snewing’s horse had rather more than an outside chance 
in the Derby. Sir John Astley was one of them. In his book, 
fifty Years of My Life, the “ Mate” wrote -— 

“1862 was a memorable year for me, for, after seeing Caractacus win the 
Somersetshire Stakes at Bath, I backed him to win me a good stake for the 
Derby at 4o to 1 (only the week before, mind you !) and as I never had a 
chance of hedging, I had to stand the shot. There were 34 starters, and an 
unknown jockey (Parsons) rode Caractacus : his Winning was a bit of real good 
luck for me, but how he beat The Marquis (who afterwards won the Leger) and 
Buxton (szc) ‘no fellah could understand,’ as Lord Dundreary would say.” 

And Sir John goes on to explain that with the funds he thus 
acquired he blossomed forth as an owner on his own account. 
When he wrote Buxton, he meant, of course, Mr. Merry’s 
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Buckstone, one of the best of Voltigeur’s sons. This colt and 
The Marquis were the two favourites, the latter, trained by 
John Scott, starting at 5 to 2, and the Russley candidate at 
100 to 30. ‘Jock o’ Oran’s” Neptunus was the only other 
candidate that met with liberal support. 

The Marquis, who was by Stockwell, had, as a two-year-old, 
won races at Beverley and Pontefract, successes which he 
followed up by capturing the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster 
and the Prendergast Stakes at Newmarket. Buckstone’s only 
victory that year was gained in the race for the Queen’s Stand 
Plate at Ascot, in which he scrambled home a short head 
in front of Count de Lagrange’s colt, Marignan, who was 
conceding 10 lb. Two days later Buckstone was favourite for 
the New Stakes, but was beaten a head by Alvediston ; heads 
separated the first four. 

The year 1862 was that of the second Great Exhibition, 
and the crowd that assembled on Epsom Downs to witness the 
contest for the Derby was a most cosmopolitan one. The 
presence of a number of Japanese excited special interest and 
comment. John Scott was supremely confident that he and his 
patrons would, by the triumph of The Marquis, reap com- 
pensation for the disappointment they suffered twelve months 
previously over the defeat of Klarikoff. The Whitewall 
champion had won the Two Thousand Guineas by half a length 
from Mr. Naylor's Caterer, who was half a length in front of 
two others that dead-heated for the third place, and in the 
meantime The Marquis had made all the progress desired. 
Matt Dawson, again, had none of the misgivings he felt the 
year before over Dundee’s legs, for Buckstone was as sound as 


a bell, and as fit as hands could make him. The two favourites 
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were mobbed in the paddock, and met with the approval of the 
critics. Caractacus, on the other hand, was neglected. The 
cognoscentt gave him one look, voted him a nice horse, and 
passed on. In the ring also he was cold-shouldered ; those who 
were disposed to speculate on his chance could GetAoto Titoras 
much money as they cared to risk. 

This state of things was largely due to the fact that the 
public knew nothing about either the trainer or the jockey. 
Up to the day that he ran at Harpenden, Caractacus was 
under the care of William Day, but Mr. Snewing then decided 
to have him trained privately by Robert Smith at Harpenden. 
After his race for the Great Metropolitan he was taken to 
Ilsley, where his preparation was continued on very original 
lines. From the day he ran at York until he went to Bath. 
he never had a gallop, and during the week preceding the 
Derby he had a halfmile cantersand) four hours’ walking 
exercise each day! Then as to the jockey. Mr. Snewing 
was interested in a second Derby candidate, Spite, and at 
Bath, Goatér, who had been retained for the Derby, was 
asked! “to “chedse his mount_-Garactaeus er Spite. He 
preferred the latter, and it was then decided that Caractacus 
should be ridden by Parsons, the sixteen-year-old boy who 
“looked after” the horse. ‘The lad was not informed of his 
good fortune until the last moment. A week before the race 
he was simply told that in the course of a few days he would 
be wanted to ride in a trial, and that he was to eat what he 
liked and get as heavy as possible. When eventually he was 
let into the secret, he showed no signs of nervousness and 
throughout the ordeal displayed the coolness of a veteran. 


When he returned to scale after the race he failed to draw 
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the weight until the bridle had been added to his other 
accoutrements. But that sufficed, and then away he went to 
“do” up his horse! 

The appointment of Mr. McGeorge as starter, in succession 
to Mr. Hibburd, had not given universal satisfaction, and a 
mistake he made on this occasion very nearly led to the 
summary termination of his engagement. The circumstances 
are set forth in the following notice which was published in 
the Calendar :— 

“Lord Stamford complained to the Stewards of the conduct of the starter, 
who was in consequence summoned before them on the Friday morning, and, 
after hearing the case, they issued the following notice :— 

“<Tt having been represented to the Stewards by Lord Stamford that 
Mr. McGeorge started the horses for the Derby Stakes in advance of the 
starting-post, leaving Ensign and three other horses behind, we hereby severely 
reprimand Mr. McGeorge, and intimate to him that a repetition of such offence 
will justify his immediate dismissal. 

“«(Signed) PORTSMOUTH, 
COVENTRY, 
H. J. Rous, 
A. HEATHCOTE, 
Gi He Carnwae 


After the horses had broken away two or three times, 
McGeorge was always well in front of the starting-post with 
the ‘‘main body.” Sam Rogers on St. Alexis, Mann on 
Lord Chesterfield’s horse, and Edwards on Lord Stamford’s 
Ensign, were the only jockeys who took up their positions at 
the proper place, and they were still there when, on the other 
competitors breaking away in a body of their. own accord, the 
starter, to the amazement of the onlookers, dropped his flag. 
It was afterwards stated, semi-officially, that if Lord Stamford 
had lodged his protest immediately, the Stewards would have 
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declared the race void ; that if all the horses had been in front 
of the post they would have ordered the race to be run over 
again, and that if the Judge had placed any one of the three 
horses which alone ran the full 
distance, that particular animal 
would have been declared the 
winner. A somewhat similar 
combination of circumstances 
arose in connection with the 
race for the Great Metropolitan 
Stakes in 1903. All but two or 
three of the competitors took a 
wrong turning at the top of the 
hill, and so did not run the 
whole course. If the Judge had 
placed one of the few that did go 
the right way, the owner could 
have claimed the Stakes, but the 
‘““man in the box” could only 
account for the four who had 
passed the post first, and so the 


Stewards, after due deliberation, 


ordered the race to be run over 


MR. T. MCGEORGE. 
Official Starter 1860-1883. 


again. Wavelet’s Pride gained 
the verdict on both occasions. 
To revert, however, to the Derby under our notice, we find 
that when the field swept round Tattenham Corner, the leaders 
were Brighton, Nottingham and The Marquis. Immediately 
behind them were Caractacus, Buckstone and Neptunus. 


After crossing the road, Caractacus, pulling double, took up 
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the running. Approaching the distanée, The Marquis became 
second and _ then challenged the leader in a most resolute 


ma. 


fashion. There was an exciting struggle between the pair 
right away to the winning-post, but Caractacus always had 
slightly the better of his rival and finally won cleverly by a 
neck, with Buckstone third, a length and a half away. 
Neptunus finished fourth. Spite, who had broken down, did 
not complete the course, Goater having to dismount. Mr. 
Snewing had promised Goater an annuity of £100 if he won 
the Derby for him, so that this jockey’s feelings must have 
been too deep for words when he learned that Caractacus 
was the victor, for, as previously stated, he had the option 
of riding either Caractacus or Spite. 

Mr. Snewing won upwards of £20,000 over Caractacus, 
and celebrated the victory later in the year by entertaining 
the poor of Watford to a féte, at which the clergymen of 
the parish “assisted.” There was a general tendency to look 
upon the son of Kingston (who had died the. previous year) 
as a lucky winner of the Derby, but some good judges held the 
opposite view. The veteran trainer, Thomas Coleman, in his 
“ Recollections,” which appeared in Bazly's Magazine in 1877, 
thus alludes to Caractacus and his sire Kingston, with special 


reference to his breakdown prior to the St. Leger :— 


“Mr. Blenkiron had some good horses at Middle Park. He did a great deal 
of good in keeping up the stout Venison blood through Kingston, and I wish it 
had been followed with more success in his son Caractacus ; it would have been 
had he not got messed about. He was well bred on both sides, both for speed 
and stoutness, and was a short-legged, powerful, trussy horse. He came out big 
and above himself when he won the Derby, and had not been overdone by 
galloping; and Parsons, the lad who rode him, told me some time afterwards 
that the horse was so full of running at Tattenham Corner that he could have 
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gone clean away from them there, but he was ordered not to until he got inside 
the distance ; otherwise, he could have won by twenty lengths. 

“T had a horse called Surrey that ran against him in the Derby which I put in 
the Cesarewitch, and I asked Mr. Snewing if he would mind my trying with his 
horse, as I knew he was in strong work for the St. Leger. I told him Caractacus 
could break his journey to Doncaster by stopping at Lilly Hoo for a week, and 
have a sweat as well as try my horses. He kindly agreed to this suggestion and 
sent two of his other horses to my place at once to put in the trial. Parsons 
came with them. Mr. Snewing also came, and liked the place so much that he 
offered to build half a dozen boxes and a cottage adjoining my stables if I would 
give him a lease for three years, after which he would give them up to me. 
I thought this a liberal offer ; but the arrangement was all upset, for when 
Mr. Snewing went to fetch Caractacus to my place, they took him on to the 
Downs for the finishing gallop, and had the van to meet him there ; but he 
pulled up lame. The finishing gallop was a finish to him in every sense of the 
word ; he was finished as many others had been before him. He travelled in the 
van as far as Mr. Snewing’s farm at Watford, where Mr. Spooner (veterinary 
surgeon) went to see him, and said he should be sent up to the Veterinary 


College.” 

Coleman then goes on to relate how he afterwards, at 
Mr. Snewing’s dinner table, blamed Mr. Spooner for the 
treatment to which he had subjected Caractacus. The story, 
as he tells it, is worth repeating, emphasising as it does the 
fallibility of experts :— 


“After we had taken a glass or two of wine we began to talk about the 
Derby and St. Leger. Mr. Snewing said the only bet he had about the horse for 
the Leger was £5,000 to £1,000, and that he should run down to Doncaster the 
first day, pay his £1,000, and return without waiting to see the big race run. 

“Mr. Spooner then said what a pity it was Caractacus had broken down. 
I told him he had not broken down, as his back sinew was as straight as ever it 
was, but it was the side tendon that had got relaxed, and added, ‘It is you, 
Mr. Spooner, that settled the horse, putting that strong blister on his leg while 
the sinews were inflamed.’ He turned his head and rolled his eyes; but I said, 
‘Don’t twist; you are a clever man, as all the country knows, but you have not 
had so much experience of these cases as I have had for fifty years ; and that 
horse has not broken down. If you had cooled him down and given him a mild 
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dose of physic, taken his shoes off, cut those high heels down so as to allow 
a bearing on the frog, rubbed a little liquid blister up the sides of his legs, led 
him about every day, and, where the blister did not take hold, the next day 
diluted the blister and dabbed it with a piece of tow, you would have got him 
right again. With that strong blister you will not get the inflammation out, and it 
will become callous.’ He replied: ‘I believe you are right, Mr. Coleman ; 
I quite agree with all you say, but we so seldom have such cases under 
QUIERCYe Ray 

Whether Mr. Coleman was right or wrong, Caractacus 
never ran again. In 1864, he went to the stud at a fee of 
20 guineas, at Highfield Paddocks, Tittenhanger, St. Albans. 
The Marquis and Buckstone ran first and second for the 
St. Leger, the latter, who was slightly the better favourite 
at 3 to J, being beaten a head. The following year Buckstone 
won the Ascot Cup, after running a dead-heat with Tim 
Whiffler. The Marquis began stud life at Dringhouses, 


near York, at 20 guineas. 


After the death in 1842 of Mr. George Clark, a breeder who 
kept a famous old posting house at Barnby Moor, on the Great 
North Road, his thoroughbred stock came under 


1863. 


Macaroni, Prown foal by Gladiator. The youngster had 


the hammer. The very last lot sold was a 


only just been weaned, and looked very puny and 
miserable. Henry Wadlow, the predecessor at Stanton of his 
nephew, Thomas Wadlow, was the buyer at 20 guineas. This 
was Sweetmeat, who, unbeaten as a three-year-old, won and 
walked over fourteen times, and would, in all probability, have 
won the Derby and St. Leger if he had been entered for those 


races. He was at the stud both in Ireland and England, 
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but in 1861 went to Germany, where he died a few days after 
landing at Hamburg, from the effects of injuries received during 
the voyage across the North Sea. His offspring included 
Macaroni, Carnival, Parmesan, Mincemeat, and Mincepie. The 
first-named won the Derby, the two last-named the Oaks, while 
Parmesan became the sire of Favonius and Cremorne, who won 
the Derby in 1871 and 1872 respectively. 

Macaroni and Carnival were bred by the Marquis of 


Westminster. During the season 1861, there was a serious 


MACARONI, 


epidemic of strangles at the Eaton Stud, and six of the 
yearlings suffered so severely, and recovered so slowly, that it 
was thought not worth while to send them into training. When, 
therefore, the remainder went away, these youngsters were kept 
behind to be disposed of as opportunity offered, the matter 
being left in the hands of the stud groom. Mr. R. C. Naylor 
had recently founded his stud at Hooton Hall, only a few miles 


away, and was proposing to “race”? on a big scale. Lord 
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Westminster's stud groom was on friendly terms with Griffiths, 
who occupied a similar position at Hooton, and suggested that 
Mr. Naylor should buy the weaklings. The proposal was 
accepted, and the six yearlings were acquired for £7c0 or 
thereabouts. Griffiths’ son John, who is now stud groom to 
the Earl of Derby at Knowsley, was one of the “hands” sent 
over to lead the youngsters to Hooton. Two of them were 
Macaroni and Carnival. Five of the half-dozen won races and 
the sixth died before it had a chance of showing what it could 
do. The following year Carnival was tried to be 7 Ib. in front 
of Macaroni, and won the Mostyn Stakes at Chester. The 
following spring the public, rightly or wrongly, believed that 
Carnival was still the better of the two, and backed him for the 
Derby. ‘ The Hooton millionaire,” was, however, all the while 
steadily supporting Macaroni at very remunerative rates. 
Indeed, immediately prior to the race for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, odds of 50 to 1 were laid against Macaroni for the 
Derby. The result of it all was that Mr. Naylor cleared 
£100,000 by Macaroni’s triumph at Epsom. 

Both Macaroni and Carnival ran once only as two-year-olds. 
It has already been stated that the latter won at Chester ; the 
former did not make his first public appearance until the 
Houghton Meeting at Newmarket, where he competed, when 
slightly amiss, for a Sweepstakes over the Abingdon Mile, and 
was beaten by his only opponent, Lord Stamford’s Automaton. 
The public, therefore, had small opportunity of estimating the 
form of either, and during the ensuing winter months they made 
Lord St. Vincent's candidate, Lord Clifden, favourite for the 
Derby. This colt had won the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, 
and the Champagne Stakes, and a Sweepstakes at Doncaster. 
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The following year, however, Macaroni soon revealed his 
qualities, for at the Newmarket Craven Meeting he cantered 
away with a Sweepstakes decided over the Rowley Mile, 
and then won the Two Thousand Guineas, beating Lord 
Strathmore’s Saccharometer by three-parts of a length. On 
this occasion Count de Lagrange’s Hospodar was favourite at 
6 to 5, Saccharometer was backed at 7 to 2, and odds of 10 to 1 
were laid against Macaroni. Lord Clifden did not run that year 
before the Derby, but so highly was his chance esteemed that 
he started a strong favourite at 4 to 1. Then came Hospodar 
and ‘ir Frederick Johnstone’s Ghillie at 9 to 1, and Macaroni 
and Saccharometer at ro to 1. Lord Clifden was bred by 
a Mr. Hind, who sold him as a two-year-old, at the Epsom 
Summer Meeting, to Captain Christie for £4,000, and a Derby 
contingency of £1,000. Shortly afterwards, Mr. Hind was 
commissioned by Lord St. Vincent to buy the colt on his behalf, 
and succeeded in striking a bargain at £5,000, with a Derby 
contingency of £2,000. During the following winter, Lord 
Clifden was at Lord St. Vincent’s place, Godmersham Park. 
Canterbury, but in the spring went to Telscombe, near Lewes. 
to be trained for the Derby. During the time he was 
undergoing his preparation it was discovered that some 
miscreants had dug holes in the turf on which he did his gallops 
and filled them with flints ! 

It was a terrible Derby Day. From morning to night rain 
fell in torrents, and, of course, the attendance suffered in 
consequence. Not within living memory had the traffic by 
road been so thin. The occasion was memorable as that on 
which the then Prince of Wales saw the great race for the 


first time. ‘“ When,” wrote a chronicler, “the Prince was 
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recognised, and seen addressing - Lord <Ailesbury and 
Mr. Greville, and when, without form or ceremony, he took his 
seat and lighted his cigar, the people cheered him from the 
bottom of their hearts, and even the Ring spontaneously ceased 
betting for a couple of minutes. Such an honour the oldest 
member of Tattersalls does not recollect.” 

To add to the miseries of the situation, there was 
a wearisome delay at the post. Mindful of the reprimand he 
had received twelve months previously, Mr. McGeorge was 
evidently determined that there should be no further cause for 
complaint ; and before he was satisfied there had been no fewer 
than thirty-four false starts. Tambour Major was the chief 
delinquent, for he persistently refused to move, and when at 
length the flag did drop he was left standing still. But the 
crowd were rewarded for their patience, because a finer and 
more prolonged struggle for Derby honours has seldom been 
witnessed than that between Macaroni and Lord Clifden. The 
latter was a strong favourite at 4 to 1. An hour before the 
race, Macaroni was well supported at 7’s, but his appearance 
when seen in the paddock failed to please, and the odds against 
him drifted out to 10 tor. A bright bay, with black legs, and 
standing 15°2, he had a very wiry look, but prominent hip 
bones made him seem very flat-sided, and it was this that 
caused the critics to shake their heads. 

Lord Clifden and Macaroni entered the straight at the head 
of the field, followed by Blue Mantle and King of Utopia. 
Lord Clifden was a neck or so in front of Macaroni, and until 
they were within a few strides of the winning-post the position 
scarcely varied an inch. Chaloner delayed making his supreme 


effort until he was about fifty yards from home, and when he 
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sat down to ride Macaroni in grim earnest his mount responded 
in the gamest fashion. Fordham, who was bringing all his skill 
to bear on the situation, found it necessary at this point to 
transfer his whip from his right to his left hand, and as he did 
so Lord Clifden momentarily faltered. Noticing this, Chaloner 
redoubled his efforts, and. amid a scene of tremendous 
excitement, landed Mr. Naylor's horse a winner by a head. It 
was afterwards suggested that at the crucial moment Lord 
Clifden stepped on a piece of orange peel, and so for an instant 
was thrown off his balance. If that really were the case it 
probably accounted for the defeat of the favourite. Rapid 
Rhone, who had twice been disappointed when seeking for an 
opening, finished third, beaten half a length only ; a head behind 
him, Blue Mantle was fourth, King of Utopia was fifth, only 
another neck away, and Mr. Savile’s candidate, The Ranger, 
came in sixth. The last-named a few days later won the Grand 
Prix de Paris, which was instituted that year. This contest 
for the Derby was marred by a serious accident. When 
making the descent to Tattenham Corner, Lord Strathmore’s 
Saccharometer struck into the heels of Bright Cloud and fell ; 
King of the Vale tumbled over the prostrate horse and jockey, 
and but for a clever acrobatic display on the part of Custance, 
Fantastic would also have come to grief, 

The result was a terrible blow to Lord St. Vincent and his 
friends. Half the peerage was on Lord Clifden, and the 
public also were substantial losers. But no one felt the defeat 
of the favourite more than George Fordham. He had arranged to 
dine with some friends that night at Carshalton, and riding thither 
after the races, accompanied by Sait, a steeplechase jockey, he 
mercilessly thrashed with his whip a man who (addressing Sait 
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and not recognising Fordham) declared that Lord Clifden had 
been deliberately pulled. This incident only made matters 
worse, and by the time he reached Carshalton, Fordham was so 
upset that he would neither have any dinner nor enter the 
dining room, but sat on the stairs outside and shed bitter tears. 

The victory of Macaroni was announced to the inhabitants 
of Newmarket by the ringing of a merry peal on the bells of All 
Saints’ Church. This was in accordance with an arrangement 
Godding, Mr. Naylor's trainer, had made with the vicar, Mr. 
Fison. ‘‘ If Macaroni wins, I'll let you know as soon as possible, 
and then you can ring the bells,” were Godding’s parting words 
as he was leaving for Epsom. That he should have adopted 
this method of “celebrating” the victory was a matter for 
general surprise, because if there were one thing in life he hated 
more than another it was the sound of church bells. Mr. Fison, 
who was on very friendly terms with most of the Newmarket 
trainers, well knew Godding’s sensitiveness, and endeavoured as 
far as possible to spare him the torture he endured when the 
bells were pealed. The difficulty was a considerable one, 
because Godding lived in the old Palace close to the church. A 
few years later, Mr. Fison had to resign the living owing to 
growing infirmities, and, unfortunately for Godding, the 
succeeding incumbent had a tremendous belief in the virtues of 
bell-ringing. By that time the trainer was a sufferer from 
dropsy, and practically lived in a wheeled chair. He could not, 
therefore, easily get beyond the range of the bells, the sound of 
which invariably made him furious. Godding died at the 
Palace, which, together with the stabling opposite, was then 
bought by Hayhoe, who had had to leave Primrose Cottage, 
where he trained for Baron Rothschild, the Baron, who had 
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recently died, having left the property to his daughter Hannah, 
who married Lord Rosebery. At the Palace. Hayhoe trained two 
Derby winners—Favonius, who belonged to Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild, who raced under the name of “Mr. Acton,” 
and Kisber, who was owned by Mr. Alexander Baltazzi. 
When Mr. Leopold de Rothschild began racing, he wanted a 
house at Newmarket, and bought the Palace from Hayhoe, who 
built himself a house in the stableyard opposite. Mr. Rothschild 
had the Palace razed to the foundations, on which he rebuilt the 
residence now known as Palace House. 

Mire Richarde ©, Naylor, the 
owner of Macaroni, was the third 
and youngest son of Mr. John 
Naylor. On leaving Eton, he 
travelled abroad for sometime. 
and then was occupied — for 
several years as a banker in 
Liverpool, being a member of 


the firm of Leylands and Bullins. 


ble wretired Sine 1848) when he 
succeeded to the estates of his 
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maternal uncle. The same year 

he purchased Hooton from Sir Massey Stanley. It was not, 
however, until 1860 that he appeared on the Turf. In 1862 his 
colours would probably have been carried to victory in the Two 
Thousand Guineas by Caterer had not the horse twisted a plate 
during the race. Hopes were then entertained of winning the 
Derby, but Caterer broke down badly after a gallop the Sunday 
before the race. However, Mr. Naylor won the Oaks that year 
with Feu de Joie, so that he had his full share of ‘novices’ luck.” 

216.2 
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After the Derby, Macaroni did not run again till Goodwood, 
where he won the Drawing Room Stakes. Then he won the 
York Cup over two miles, and the Doncaster Cup, giving 7 lb. 
and a length and a-half beating to Queen Bertha, who had 
finished second to Lord Clifden for the St. Leger. Finally, he 
was allowed to walk over for the Select Stakes, his total winnings 
for the year amounting to £13,115. Lord Clifden, it may be 
added, went over to Paris to compete for the Grand Prix, but 
finished fifth only, the winner being Mr. Savile's The Ranger, 
who had run unplaced for the Derby. 

At the close of his three-year-old career, Macaroni went to 
the stud at Hooton Park at a fee of 30 guineas. As a sire of 
brood mares he had few equals. At the date of his death there 
were no fewer than ninety-two of his daughters included in the 
Stud Book. Carnival also stood at Hooton, where by that time 
Stockwell was quartered, while Lord Clifden went to Moorland’s 
Farm, near York. 

Tom Chaloner, who rode Macaroni to victory both in the 
Two Thousand and the Derby, was “trained” at Middleham 
by John Osborne, the father of the present ‘Old John.” He 
made his first appearance in public in 1854, and seven years 
later rode Caller Ou to victory in the St. Leger. On four other 
occasions was he successful in the great Doncaster race, and 
three times did he ride the winner of the Two Thousand, but 
he never won the One Thousand, and only one Derby and one 
Oaks are placed to his credit. He had the manners and the 
methods of a jockey of the old school—‘ honest, quiet, 
unassuming and respectable, uniting the patience of a Chifney, 
with the boldness of a Scott.” 
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BLINK BONNY’S SON. 


There are still living many people who hold Blair Athol in 
affectionate remembrance. He was the produce of the alliance 
of the mighty Stockwell with the brilliant Blink 


1864. 


Bla Athol: sons. When he won the Derby he was owned 


Bonny, and was the best of his sire’s many 


.in part by his breeder, old William Anson, 
and in part by Captain Cornish; but the man who appeared to 
have the most to say with regard to his management was John 
Jackson, who was now one of the « big guns” in the Ring. 

As a foal, Blair Athol was an extremely promising youngster, 
and as the months went by I’Anson had cause to regard him 
with more and more favour and satisfaction. He was not only 
handsome to look upon, but had the best of dispositions, and 
bore the unmistakable stamp of high breeding. His yearling 
days came and went, and the season of 1863 also passed by 
without the public seeing anything of this fine colt, for it had 
wisely been decided that he should have plenty of time in which 
to develop his powers. But I’Anson had taken the precaution 
of gauging his merits in a more or less rough sort of way on 
the trial ground, and the result was entirely to the credit of 
Blair Athol. That summer there arrived at Spring Cottage the 
emissary of a foreign government in search of some young 
thoroughbred stock. He accompanied I’Anson on to Langton 
Wold one morning, saw Blair Athol gallop, and, after looking 
the colt over in his stable, offered 4,000 guineas for him. 


Possibly he laboured under the impression that he was 
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erring, if at all, on the side of generosity, having regard to the 
fact that the youngster had yet to make his first appearance on 
a racecourse. Great, then, must have been his astonishment 
when I’Anson promptly replied, ‘‘ No, nor 10,000 guineas would 
not buy him, for he is sure to win the Derby.” As a matter of 
fact Jackson had already offered 7,000 guineas and met with a 
rebuff. ‘The Squire of Oran” proceeded, however, to make 


good use of the knowledge he had acquired respecting Blair 


BLAIR ATHOL. 


Athol’s potentialities, and backed him for the Derby to win a big 
sum. 

Blair Athol inherited from Blink Bonny the dentition trouble 
that interfered so much with her preparation for the One 
Thousand Guineas, and during the spring of 1864 the colt was 
unable to feed properly. This naturally occasioned much 
uneasiness to everybody associated with the stable. And they 


had further cause for anxiety, because rumour was very busy 
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with the name of Lord Glasgow's Derby candidate, General 
Peel, who, trained at Middleham, was almost as “dark” a horse 
as Blair Athol himself, for, as a two-year-old, when unnamed, 
his only outing was at Doncaster, where, in a Match, he 
defeated a colt belonging to Sir Joseph Hawley. To make 
assurance doubly sure, Jackson and his friend Hargreaves, 
proceeded to invest heavily on General Peel both for the Two 
Thousand Guineas and_ the Derby. They did not suffer, 
because General Peel easily won the Guineas, beating Mr. Ten 
Broeck’s Paris and Sir Frederick Johnstone’s — Historian. 
Another horse they had reason for fearing was Mr. Merry’s 
Scottish Chief, who, as a two-year-old, had won a Biennial at 
Ascot and the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, finished 
third, beaten a neck and a head, to Cambuscan and Midnight 
Mass, for the July Stakes and been placed second to Fille de 
Air for the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood; but they 
“chanced” this son of Lord of the Isles. 

As the Derby Day drew nigh further trouble arose, for 


g intervals suffered from 


Blair Athol at frequently-recurrin 
lameness. The cause of this was an absolute mystery, and 
would probably have continued one, but for a conversation that 
was luckily overheard. The late Mr. Radcliffe tells the story 
inhis Lzfe of John Osborne. 


A great friend of old William T’Anson was the late Mr. James Colpitts, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, who will be familiar to many of the “old school” as having 
kept for many years the hotel connected with the grand stand in the days when 
Newcastle races were held on the Town Moor. Ia the spring of 1864 he visited 
his old friend at Malton, and while in a barber’s shop overheard the lad who 
looked after Blair Athol openly avow, “No Blair Athol will win the Derby.” 
Then the fellow went on to declare that he frequently kicked the poor brute in 
a delicate part, and thereby caused the lameness which had so baffled every- 
body. On hearing this, as he speedily did, “Old William” was driven almost to 
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distraction. The culprit was brought before him, confessed his guilt, was 
thrashed almost within an inch of his life, and then driven headlong from the 
stables. Blair Athol’s lameness soon disappeared, and he became thoroughly 
sound before the time came for him to go to Epsom. 


It has been said that Jackson had a voice in the manage- 
ment of Blair Athol. If we are to believe a story published 
many years afterwards by one who appeared to be writing with 
an “‘ inside knowledge,” he virtually controlled the horse, and 
for a time there was a doubt as to whether the son of Stock- 
well would be permitted to run in the Derby. Jackson had 
backed both Blair Athol and General Peel to win him 425,000 ; 
Hargreaves stood to win an even larger sum if General Peel 
was successful, but had not a penny on Blair Athol. Lord 
Glasgow’s colt’s capacities were by then a known quantity, for 
he had won the Two Thousand; Blair Athol had been tried as 
good as the six-year-old Caller Ou at level weights, but he had 
never run in public, and there was, consequently, a certain 
degree of uncertainty with regard to his prospects. Hargreaves 
urged that Blair Athol should be kept at home, and that the 
whole party should throw in their lot with the supporters of 
General Peel; then they could bring off a great cowp with Blair 
Athol in the St. Leger at Doncaster. Steel, another prominent 
bookmaker, who was brought into the council. strongly urged 
the adoption of this scheme, and pointed out that if Blair Athol 
shirked the Derby, long prices would be offered against him for 
the St. Leger, so that it would be possible to win £100,000 
with a comparatively small outlay. Fortunately, however, 
Jackson was a sportsman as well as a bookmaker. He had 
become passionately fond of Blair Athol, and allowing his better 
instincts to prevail, brushed this mercenary proposal aside, and 
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decreed that the white-faced chestnut should take his chance in 
the Derby, be the consequences what they might. 

There was trouble again at the start this year, and when the 
flag fell, Blair Athol (who, saddled near Tattenham Corner, had 
been led by Galler Ou in the preliminary canter) got away last 
of the thirty competitors. And last he continued to be until 
nearing Tattenham Corner, But 
all that while, his jockey, Snow- 
den — Yorkshire-bred like the 
horse—realised that his mount 
was going well within himself 
and patiently waited until fairly 
in the line for home before 
asking him for an effort. At 
that stage General Peel occupied 
one of the foremost places, and 
his victory was loudly proclaimed 


by the onlookers. Once he got 


a clear run, however, Blair SNOWDEN. 
Athol, who was somewhat un- 
mercifully spurred by his rider, made his way to the front, 
and when there was still a quarter of a mile to be traversed it 
was plain that the issue rested between the sons of Young 
Melbourne and Stockwell. Little by little Blair Athol gained 
on his far-striding rival, and taking the lead inside the distance, 
finally won easily by a couple of lengths. Scottish Chief was 
placed third, three lengths behind, and then came Knight of 
Snowdon, Cambuscan, Ely and Birch Broom. 

The result came as a surprise to the public at large ; only 


the comparative few were aware of the victor’s merits. This 
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much may be inferred from the fact that Blair Athol, the best 
horse of his year beyond a doubt, was allowed to start at 
14 to 1. Most of the tipsters were “ floored,” but one poetical 
vaticinator could regard the judge’s verdict with satisfaction, for 
he had written : 
In short, if you'd summer in clover 
And send to the devil the Jews, 


Believe me, the Derby is over, 
Blair Athol can’t possibly lose ! 


There were, of course, great rejoicings at Malton, but little 
did its inhabitants imagine that this was probably the last 
occasion on which they would be able to celebrate the triumph of 
a home-trained Derby hero. | 

The sport-loving Yorkshire people were substantial winners. 
It was said that a Leeds firm of bookmakers laid no fewer 
than 1,600 bets against Blair Athol. Indeed, Yorkshiremen 
iooked upon him as their own horse! There were also winners 
further afield. The very mystery that had surrounded the colt 
attracted attention to him. Towards the end of 1863 the 
officers of two cavalry regiments made up a pool to back Blair 
Athol, and they had the satisfaction of sharing about £24,000. 
To Lord Glasgow, the defeat of General Peel occasioned 
intense disappointment. According to one authority, his 
chagrin was the greater, because |’Anson was one of the chief 
losers! This suggestion is, however, quite unbelievable. 
When in a very excited state immediately after the race, 
Jackson was asked how much he had won over Blair Athol. 
He declared he did not know exactly, but the amount would be 
between £ 30,000 and £40,000, and he had also backed the horse 
for I’Anson to win £15,000. This sounds more like the truth. 
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Blair Athol was then sent to France to compete, the following 
Sunday, for the Grand Prix de Paris, which had been instituted 
the previous year, but owing to the effects of a tedious journey 
and of his severe race at Epsom, he did not do his powers 
full justice, and was beaten by Vermont, with Fille de I’Air, the 
winner of the Oaks, third. Returning to England, Blair Athol 
won a Triennial at Ascot, defeating an odds-on favourite in hy, 
who two days before had beaten Fille de l’Air by a couple of 
lengths. At Goodwood, with odds of 7 to r laid on him, Blair 
Athol won the Gratwicke Stakes, ant walked over for the 
Zetland Stakes: but at York he suffered a rey erse — the only 
one recorded against him—for he failed to give 7 lb. to The 
Miner. Going on to Doncaster, he easily won - St. Leger, 
with General Peel second, two lengths away, and Cambuscan 
third. During this race he was struck on the knee by another 
horse, and the joint afterwards swelled and became inflamed. 
It was, therefore, necessary to scratch him for the Doncaster 
Cup and, as a matter of fact, he never ran again. 

Among the visitors at Doncaster that week was a repre- 
sentative of the Austrian Gov ernment, who, after the St, Leger, 
offered 7,000 guineas for Blair Athol, but I’Anson refused to 
sell the colt until he was sound again. Two months later 
l’Anson wrote to the Austrian offering to sell his horse for 
8,000 guineas, but by that time the foreigner had completed his 
commission. Jackson then came on the scene once more, and 
bought the horse to stand at the stud he had formed at Fairfield, 
near York. It was not, however, an out-and-out transaction. 
’Anson valued the horse at 7,500 guineas, and retaining one- 
third share for himself, let Jackson have the other two-thirds, 


The reception accorded Blair Athol when he went to his new 
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home was one worthy of a mighty potentate, for the road along 
which he had to walk was lined with spectators, who cheered 
him enthusiastically. His fee as a sire was fixed at 100 guineas, 
and at that his list quickly filled, 

In 1868, Jackson’s health began to fail rapidly, owing to the 
way he had undermined his constitution by high living, and 
realising that his death could not be far distant—he died the 
following January—he decided to sell off his stud. Mr. 
Blenkiron bought Blair Athol for 5,000 guineas and took him 
to the Middle Park Stud. In 1871 Mr. Blenkiron himself died. 
and the following year his stud came under the hammer. It 
was one of the biggest functions of the kind ever held in this 
country. There were 103 yearlings sold for 22,115 guineas : 
129 mares with foals and 70 mares without foals fetched 
67,785 guineas, and 12 stallions realised 34,720 guineas. Blair 
Athol was bought for 12,500 guineas by the Stud Company, 
which had been formed to carry on at Cobham the work 
commenced by Mr. Blenkiron at Eltham. When the crowd 
assembled round the ring realised that Blair Athol was to 
remain in England—for several foreigners had been persistently 
bidding for him—there was tumultuous cheering. 

While at Cobham, Blair Athol was for four years at the 
head of the list of winning stallions. After his son Silvio had 
won the Derby and St. Leger for Lord Falmouth, his fee was 
raised from 100 to 200 guineas. In_ these days the figure 
would be deemed moderate in the extreme, but breeders were 
not then accustomed to such charges, and all the best patrons 
of the stud, notably Lord Falmouth, refused to send any more 
mares to the horse, who, consequently, had fewer chances. The 


fee was reduced again, and finally it dropped to 75 guineas, but 
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the lost ground was never recovered, and in 1879, the Stud 
Company itself came to grief. Blair Athol once more, therefore, 
came under the hammer, to be sold for 4,500 guineas, and he 
ended his days at the Pound Stud Farm, not far from Cobham. 
It only remains to be added that it was in 1864 that the 
contributions towards ‘the police and regulations of the course ” 
and to the Judge, which for many years had been exacted from 
the owner of the Derby winner, were dropped. They had long 
been looked upon as a most unreasonable tax. The Prince of 
Wales (King Edward VII.), who saw Blair Athol win, was this 
year, on the motion of the Earl of Coventry, seconded by 
Admiral Rous, elected, without ballot, a member of the Jockey 


Club. 


The year 1865 is a memorable one in the annals of the 
Derby and of international sport. Gladiateur, bred and owned 
by Count de Lagrange, won the great Epsom 

1865. race. Itis the only occasion on which a French 
Gladetcde horse has captured this most coveted and 
elusive of prizes, and for that reason, if for no 

other, the occasion stands out in bold relief. Born in 1816, the 
Count was a son of one of Napoleon’s generals, and, on the 
death of his father in 1836, inherited a big fortune. It is said to 
have been the persuasive influence of the Earl of Pembroke, 
who was a familiar figure in Parisian Society, that led Count 
Frédéric de Lagrange to become an owner of racehorses. In 
1855 he bought a stud of twenty-eight thoroughbreds from M. 
Aumont, who was then retiring from the French Turf. About 
the same time Baron Niviere purchased the La Morlaye stud 
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from Prince Marc de Beauvau. The two noblemen combined 
their forces, and had establishments both in England and 
France, Tom Jennings being placed in charge of the one at 
Newmarket. The Lagrange-Niviére confederacy was, however, 
dissolved in 1862, and thenceforth the Count raced on his own 
footing on the English Turf. There was at one time a 
persistent rumour to the effect that Napoleon III. took the 
place of Baron Niviére, but no proof was ever forthcoming to 


substantiate the allegation. 


GLADIATEUR. 


The Count’s first great success over here was gained with 
Fille de l’Air, who won the Oaks in 1864. Then came the 
supreme triumph with Gladiateur, to be followed in after years 
by the victories of Chamant in the Two Thousand of 1877, 
Camelia in the One Thousand of 1876 (the filly also dead-heated 
with M. Lupin’s Enguerrande in the Oaks), and of Rayon d’Or 


in the St. Leger of 1879. On the eve of the Franco-German 
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war, the Count sold off his stud, but began racing again in 1874, 
and his colours were thereafter familiar to the habitués of our 
racecourses until the year of his death, 1883. 

Among the horses acquired by Count de Lagrange when he 


took over M. Aumont’s stud was Monarque, then a four-year- 


old. This remarkable animal—for he became one of the 
greatest sires at the stud in France—was of doubtful origin ; he 
was described as being by The Baron, Sting, or The Emperor. 
There are good reasons for believing, however, that the credit 
actually belonged to The Emperor, who was imported into 
France in 1850, when nine years old, and died the following 
year. The Emperor was a son of Defence and a grandson of 
Whalebone, so that Gladiateur, who was by Monarque, belonged 
to the Eclipse family. 

The story of Gladiateur’s racing career is fully and most 
interestingly related by Mr. Sydenham Dixon in his valuable 
book From Gladiateur to Persimmon. He tells us that when a 
foal, the colt had the misfortune to be trodden on in the 
paddock. The consequence was that when the time came for 
him to be broken, he had a big enlargement on one of the joints 
of his off fore-leg. A veterinary surgeon who was called in 
wanted to fire the limb, and so Tom Jennings was sent for. 
When he arrived from Newmarket he said, ‘‘ No, let nature take 
its course. Take no notice of the enlargement, but go on in the 
regular way.’ Jennings was right. The enlargement never 
occasioned the slightest inconvenience to Gladiateur; it was 
merely an eyesore. His great bugbear was navicular disease, 
which caused him to be more or less lame all the while he was 
in training. Miss Gladiator, his dam, was always a hopeless 


cripple and could never be trained. 
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A big and slowly-developing colt,” Gladiateur was allowed 
plenty of time, and did not make his first appearance in public 
until the Newmarket Second October Meeting in 1864. It was, 
however, a successful début, for he won the Clearwell Stakes 
from twelve opponents. He was favourite at 7 to 4. Three 
days later, however, Gladiateur was beaten a length and a head 
for the Prendergast Stakes: but that reverse was manifestly a 
fluke, the result mainly of bad judgment on the part of his 
jockey. Then at the Houghton Meeting he ran unplaced for 
the Criterion Stakes, but had really no business to be out of 
his stable that day, because he was coughing badly. 

During the ensuing winter months, Jennings had cause for 
much anxiety over Gladiateur, for the colt was constantly lame. 
Recourse was had to _ blisters. applied to both fore-legs— 
treatment which kept him in his box the whole of January and 
part of February. In order to “get a line” to public form, 
Argences ran for the Newmarket Biennial. This race was won 
by Kangaroo, for whom the Marquis of Hastings immediately 
afterwards gave £12,000, only to have speedy cause to rue his 
bargain. Argences, though unplaced, did well enough to afford 
Jennings the information he wanted. Gladiateur’s preparation 
for the Two Thousand Guineas was too brief to be altogether 
satisfactory, and was, moreover, interrupted from time to time 
by the lameness to which reference has been made. The colt 
was, therefore, far from fit when he went to the post. This was 
common knowledge, and so it came to pass that four of his 
Opponents started better favourites—Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
Bedminster at 7 to 2, Mr. Chaplin’s Breadalbane (brother to 
Blair Athol) and Mr. Merry’s Liddington at 4 to 1, and 
Kangaroo at 6 to 1. Odds of 7 to 1 were laid against 
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Gladiateur, but he won for all that, beating Lord Stamford’s 
Archimedes by a neck, with Liddington, another neck away, 
third. It is interesting to recall that Archimedes was sold asa 
yearling for 3,000 guineas, and a contemporary chronicler 
ventured to prophesy that “never again in our time are we 
likely to see 3,000 guineas screwed out of anybody for a 
yearling.” 

During the month that intervened between the Guineas and 
the Derby Gladiateur happened to be free from lameness and 
made most Satisfactory progress. That he was a horse out of 
the common, a trial over a mile and a half on the Limekilns had 
revealed. In this gallop three four-year-olds were pitted against 
him. One of them was Fille de Air, who had not only won 
the Oaks the previous year, but had that very season scored in 
Six races—three in France and three in England. No doubt, 
therefore, could be entertained concerning her value for trial 
purposes. Gladiateur was called upon to give this mare 8 lb., 
and to the other two 35 lb. each. He beat them all very easily. 
And so. the son of Monarque went to Epsom enjoying the 
absolute confidence of his owner and trainer. French sportsmen 
had become aware of Gladiateur’s greatness, and excitedly 
looked forward to learning of his triumph, Many of them were 
not content merely to ‘‘ hear ” of it - they crossed the Channel to 
“see” him win, 

In the meantime matters were shaping greatly in 
Gladiateur's favour. Early in the year it was expected that 
Mr. Henry Chaplin, then a “new comer” on the Turf, would 
supply a formidable Derby candidate. Malton believed that it 
had another’ Blair Athol; it was not sure whether the actual 
bearer of the mantle was Bredalbane or Broomielaw, both by 
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Stockwell, and the one out of Blink Bonny and the other out of 
that mare’s dam, Queen Mary. Each horse had its host of 
admirers. Great, therefore, was the sensation when it became 
known that Mr. Chaplin had given [Anson £11,000 for the 
two and left them with him to be trained. He also bought 
Queen Mary for the stud he was forming at Blankney. Neither 
Breadalbane nor Broomielaw realised expectations. The former 
besmirched his reputation by a failure in the Two Thousand, 
and both did badly in the Derby—so much so that Mr. Chaplin 
sent them forthwith to be trained by William Goater at Findon. 
Then Liddington, who had finished within half a length of 
Gladiateur at Newmarket, went amiss, and The Duke, 
belonging to the ‘juvenile’ Marquis of Hastings, and trained 
at Danebury, who had confidently been expected to hold the 
French horse at bay, was stricken down by influenza a few 
weeks before the race and had to be scratched. 

It therefore came to pass that Gladiateur was opposed by a 
poor lot of horses. At the same time, there was no disposition 
to allow that fact to detract from the merit of his victory, for he 
won very easily indeed from two outsiders—Christmas Carol 
and Eltham, against whom odds of 16 to 1 and too to 1 
respectively were laid. Eltham came into the straight followed 
by Broomielaw. The latter retired beaten just before reaching 
the distance. At Tattenham Corner, Gladiateur was lying 
about tenth, and it was not until after passing the distance post 
that he came through his horses in the middle of the course, 
caught the leaders opposite the Stand, and won comfortably. 
Longdown, who struck into the heels of another horse at 
Tattenham Corner, was placed fourth, and after him came 


Todleben, Broomielaw, Archimedes and Brahma. When 
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Gladiateur returned to the weighing-room there was a great 
demonstration of enthusiasm. Count de Lagrange was the 
recipient of congratulations from all sides, one of the first to 
compliment him being the Prince of Wales. Grimshaw, the 
jockey, who was afflicted with short sight, obtained his share of 
the praise also, The French triumph was, indeed, recognised 
in the true spirit by English sportsmen, who could laugh at 


“squibs ” like the following, which appeared in Bell's Life :-— 


Tis “GALLIC Ook 
Cockadoodledo, Jean! 

Ha! mon Bull chéri, 
Ciel! je ne moque pas mai 

Des Anglais sans esprit. 
Vanquished on your proper ground, 

N’est ce pas, mon chou ? 
Cockadoodledo, Jean, 

Cockadoodledo. 


Que je suis content, Jean ! 
Heureux dans cette chance. 
Vive le Gladiateur, Jean, 
Vive toujours La France ! 
Enfin she avenge herself, 
Ce Sacré Vaterloo ! 
Cockadoodledo, Jean, 
Cockadoodledo. 


Immediately after the Derby, Gladiateur went over to 
France, where he won the Grand Prix : then, returning to 
England, he scored twice at Goodwood by winning the 
Drawing Room Stakes and walking over for the Bentinck 
Memorial. Going on to Doncaster he acquired the so-called 
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Triple Crown, by winning the St. “Leger, beating Regalia 
(the Oaks heroine), Archimedes, The Duke and ten other 
opponents. Odds of 13 to 8 were laid on Gladiateur, The 
Duke being second favourite at 5 to 1, while Regalia’s 
supporters could get 9 to 1 at the fall of the flag. The French 
horse, who by this time had received the title of ‘‘ The Second 
Eclipse,” was terribly lame the previous Sunday, and on the 
Wednesday was scarcely fit to run. But he seemed to love 
racing, and once he was on the course he forgot all about his 
lameness. 

The St. Leger did not pass without some unpleasantness. 
In those days, whenever a horse began to show form much 
above the average, it was quite a common thing to allege, 
secretly or openly, that he was older than he was said to be. 
Gladiateur did not escape the attentions of these suspicious 
mortals. Before the big Doncaster race, Mr. J. Graham, the 
owner of Regalia, objected to Gladiateur on the ground that 
he was more than three years of age, and he requested that his 
mouth should be examined. Inasmuch, however, as the usual 
certificate had been produced when Gladiateur ran for the 
Derby, the Doncaster Stewards refused to entertain the protest 
unless Mr. Graham would state in writing the grounds he had 
for supposing that Count de Lagrange’s colt was not of the 
right age. This condition was not complied with. After the 
race Mr. Graham again objected to Gladiateur, but the Stewards 
still refused to interfere, and ordered the stakes to be paid to 
Count de Lagrange. There was, apparently, not the smallest 
justification for the action taken by Mr. Graham. 

After winning the Newmarket Derby by forty lengths from 


his solitary opponent, Gladiateur essayed the stupendous task of 
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winning the Cambridgeshire as a three-year-old with 9 st. 12 Ib. 
on his back! And, moreover, he started first favourite at 
3 to 2. But he failed to secure a place, though Jennings 
afterwards declared that he most certainly would have been one 
of the first three had not the semi-blind Grimshaw lain so far 
out of his ground in the early part of the race. The following 
year Gladiateur walked over for two prizes at Newmarket in 


the spring, and was then prepared for the Ascot Cup. 


“All things considered (writes Mr, Sydenham Dixon in his book), this was 
the most remarkable race I have ever seen, or ever expect to see. The two 
other runners were Regalia and Breadalbane, the ground as hard as it usually is 
at this meeting, and as Gladiateur’s ‘dicky’ leg was worse than usual, 
Grimshaw’s orders were to lie nicely up with his field until the Hotel turn, to 
nurse his mount carefully down the hill, and then to make the best of his way 
home. Either the jockey’s idea of ‘lying up with his field’ was a very peculiar 
one or his defective sight was again to blame, for Breadalbane passed the stand 
the first time with a lead of fully twenty lengths, whilst the filly was about half 
that distance in front of the Frenchman. From that point, however, Grimshaw 
carried out his instructions to the letter, and came down the hill in such leisurely 
fashion that when he was on level ground again, the gap between him and the 
other pair was positively appalling. If I put it at three hundred yards I am 
certainly under-estimating rather than exaggerating. The style in which the 
great horse closed up that gap when he was at last allowed to stride along 
was simply incredible. People could scarcely believe their eyes when he strode 
past the post forty lengths in front of Regalia, whose tongue was hanging out of 
one side of her mouth like that of a beaten dog, whilst Breadalbane had 
scarcely reached the bend into the new course and did not finish.” 


That autumn Gladiateur went over to France, where he 
easily won the Grand Prix de l’Empereur. During the three 
years he was in training he was successful in, or walked over 
for, twelve races and was only beaten three times. He was 
not a beauty to look at, being big-boned and angular, but few 
more high-couraged horses have trodden the British Turf. He 
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went to the stud at Middle Park at a fee of 100 guineas, but 


was_a failure as a sire. 


Many people still living have good cause to remember 
the year 1866. It was the date of the Overend and Gurney 
Bank smash. This gigantic failure, which 


1866. 


Lord Lyon a few weeks before the Derby, and we find 


almost paralysed the financial world, happened 


contemporary writers blaming the catastrophe 
for the diminished attendance in the principal enclosure. And 
so it came to pass that many well-known sportsmen did not see 
Lord Lyon win the Derby. By Stockwell, out of Paradigm, 
this colt was bred by Colonel (afterwards General) Pearson at 
Oakley Hall, near Kettering. Custance tells us that, wanting 
a hack for his wife, the Colonel bought, for 18 guineas, a 
thoroughbred filly by Redshank out of Delhi, by Pleni- 
potentiary. This was Ellen Horne, the dam of Paradigm, 
who produced, in successive years, Lord Lyon and Achieve- 
ment, the one a winner of the Two Thousand, Derby and 
St. Leger, and the other a winner of the One Thousand 
and St. Leger! The Colonel raced Achievement himself, 
but he leased Lord Lyon to Mr. Richard Sutton. 

The second son of Sir Richard Sutton, the lessee was 
born at Sudbrooke Hall, Lincolnshire, in 1821, and when 
old enough entered the Navy. He served with Captain 
(afterwards Admiral) Rous on the ‘ Pique,” and was on board 
that vessel when she made her adventurous rudderless voyage 
across the Atlantic, in order that her Commander might get 


back to England in time for the Newmarket October Meetings ! 
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After two years spent on the South American Station, Mr. 
Sutton left the Senior service and became an officer in the 
Life Guards. But he did not remain long in the Army. His 
military duties conflicted with his sporting inclinations, and so, 
despairing of reconciling the two occupations, he resigned his 
commission, and threw himself ardently into the arena of sport, 
racing and hunting claiming most of his attention. His father 
for thirty-six years hunted the Burton, Cottesmore and Quorn 
countries, and is said to have spent & 300,000 in discharging, to 
his own satisfaction, the duties devolving upon him. For a 
short while Mr. Richard Sutton hunted a portion of the Quorn 
country ; but we are here concerned with him as a patron of 
the Turf. 

He began his racing career in 1856 by buying four 
yearlings, one of whom was Eurydice, who won the 
Cambridgeshire in 1858. In 1863, he leased from Colonel 
Pearson the filly Gardevisure, and with her won the 
Cambridgeshire of 1865, together with a substantial sum 
in bets: Then in 1864, he hired from the same quarter the 
colt Lord Lyon, who was to make his colours, ‘“ black, red cap,” 
so familiar to the racing community, 

Lord Lyon was tried as a yearling to be exceptionally smart. 
The following April he was galloped again with four stable 
companions. He and another two-year-old named Rustic 
(also by Stockwell and belonging to Colonel Pearson) carried 
8 st. each, and a four-year-old named Grisette carried 9 St. 7 Ib: 
Two other two-year-olds had 6 st. 7 Ib. in the saddle. Rustic 
beat Grisette by a neck and Lord Lyon finished third, a length 
and a half away. Two months later the Duke of Beaufort 
bought Rustic for 5,000 guineas. The trial had been genuine 
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enough, but the Duke was twitted by his friends, who jokingly 
suggested that he had taken the Ilsley second string; the 
Sutton-Pearson horses were trained on the Isley Downs by 
James Dover. ‘Many a true word is spoken in jest,” as his 
Grace had cause to know the following year. 

After the departure of Rustic, Lord Lyon made rapid 
progress, and in August he was set to receive 18 lb. from the 
three-year-old Gardevisure, and, over six furlongs, beat her by 
seven lengths. Not satisfied with this, Colonel Pearson had 
them galloped together again a fortnight later. This time, 
Lord Lyon, receiving only 10 Ib., won easily by three lengths. 
That autumn Gardevisure won. the Cambridgeshire with 
6 st. 2 Ib. in the saddle, and Custance states that the Isley 
people would have preferred to run Lord Lyon at the same 
weight, because he was the better stayer of the two ! 

It was in the contest for the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster that Lord Lyon made his first public appearance. 
He ran a dead-heat with Lord St. Vincent's Redan. The 
latter was then allowed to walk over, but the stakes were 
divided. At Newmarket that autumn, Lord Lyon received 
forfeit in a Match, and won the Troy and the Criterion Stakes. 
For the latter he started favourite at 9 to 4 on, though there 
were thirteen runners. Meanwhile, Rustic, who was a big and 
somewhat ungainly colt, had carried off a Sweepstakes at 
Doncaster and the Clearwell at Newmarket. But neither of 
these colts had credentials so good as those possessed by 
Mr. Merry’s The Student, by Oxford. He had won the 
Chesterfield Stakes at -Newmarket, dead-heated for the 
Troy Stakes at Stockbridge, and then captured three prizes 


at Goodwood, with the result, that he became the winter 
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favourite for the Derby. In January, however, there was 
a rumour that all was not well with him, and in February 
he broke down. It was a case of Liddington over again. 
The Student was patched up to compete for the Two 
Thousand, but was an absentee at Epsom, 

As a three-year-old, Lord Lyon ran for the first time in 
the race for the Two Thousand Guineas. Custance had been 


engaged to ride the colt throughout that season, but was unable 
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to fulfil the contract at Newmarket because, at the Epsom 
Spring Meeting, he broke his collar-bone in an ugly spill 
at Tattenham Corner. Thomas, therefore, rode Lord Lyon 
to victory over the Rowley Mile. The colt was favourite at 
7 to 4 on, and won bya length from Monarch of the Glen, 
with Knight of the Crescent third. By the time the Epsom 
Summer Meeting came round Custance was practically sound 


again; indeed, he had been riding Lord Lyon at Ilsley for 
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ten days previously. Everybody associated with the stable 
was, therefore, brimful of confidence, which the public shared ; 
so Lord Lyon, notwithstanding that he had_ twenty-five 
Opponents, was favourite at 6 to 5 on. Thirty-five years 
had elapsed since last odds had been laid on a candidate 
for Derby honours at the fall of the flag. In i831 Riddles- 
worth belied the confidence his supporters placed in him, 
and events proved that Lord Lyon was not quite the 
“good thing” his admirers imagined him to be when he 
went to the post. 

Coming round Tattenham Corner Blue Riband led from 
Robin Hood, but immediately afterwards Lord Lyon took up 
the running. Only for a moment, however, for a hundred yards 
further on French sent Lord Ailesbury’s horse, the Bribery 
colt, subsequently named Savernake, to the front, and thence- 
forward the issue was confined to the unnamed horse, Lord 
Lyon and Rustic. The last-named was all the while pulling 
double, but he ceased to pull before reaching the distance, and 
his chance quickly evaporated. The race was then reduced to 
a match between Lord Lyon and the Bribery colt, and it 
looked decided odds on the latter. Everybody was shouting 
“ Bribery wins! Bribery wins!” The favourite faltered - 
Custance roused him, and the two horses rushed on side by side. 
It was a thrilling spectacle. The onlookers held their breath. 
The result was still in doubt. Inch by inch, the favourite 
gained ground, but the process was so slow that it hardly seemed 
possible for him to get his head in front soon enough. When 
six strides from the goal, Lord Lyon had a neck the worst of it, 
He must be beaten! Only a miracle could save him. Custance 


performed that miracle. He gathered his mount together for 
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one last despairing effort. The horse knew what was wanted. 
In the excitement of the moment, the spectators could scarcely 
tell how the feat was accomplished, but they saw Lord Lyon 
get his head in front in the very last stride. It was a wonder- 
ful performance, one never forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
Mr. Sutton afterwards expressed the opinion that his horse 
would have won more easily if Custance’s arm had not been 
weakened by his accident, but the jockey told him that if he 
had had five arms Lord Lyon could not have won any farther. 
Rustic, beaten by three lengths, finished third (the three placed 
horses were all by Stockwell), Knight of the Crescent fourth, 
Janitor fifth, Strathconan (a grey horse) sixth, and Vespasian 
seventh. 

At Ascot, when in receipt of 6 Ib., Rustic defeated Lord 
Lyon by half a length for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, and the 
outcome was a match for £1,000 between the two, decided 
over the Ditch In Course at the Newmarket Second October 
Meeting. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on Lord Lyon, who won by 
twenty lengths, so that, whatever may have been their actual 
merits when tried as two-year-olds, the Derby winner’s subse- 
quent superiority was unquestionable. He is said to have been 
“as dry as a chip” when Rustic beat him at Ascot, and one can 
readily understand that his terrific struggle in the Derby had 
temporarily exhausted his store of nervous energy. Rustic was 
that year sold to go to Prussia. There is a good story told 
in connection with his trial for the Derby. The Duke of 
Beaufort was very anxious that no outsiders should see what 
happened, and took it upon himself to deal with the touts who 
came on to the Downs to witness the gallop. By prearrange- 


ment, these “ uninvited guests” were surrounded by a number 
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of stablemen. His Grace then suavely explained to them that 
they had the run of the downs for three hundred and sixty-four 
days in the year, but they must allow him to have them just for 
one day, and without more ado they were invited to step into a 
‘bus in which they were driven to Stockbridge, where a sub- 
stantial breakfast awaited them. The touts fully appreciated 
the humour of the situation, and bore the Duke no resentment. 
The trial duly took place. The Marquis of Hastings’ Blue 
Riband proved himself a better colt than Rustic, but could not 
be trained, and so the stable had to rely on the Duke’s horse. 
Inasmuch, however, as the Marquis’s four-year-old The Duke 
had given 21 Ib. and a beating to the two three-year-olds, 
Danebury cannot have been very sanguine about that particular 
Derby, even though Rustic did start second favourite at 5 to I. 

Lord Lyon and Savernake met again in the St. Leger. 
French had been blamed for his riding of Lord Ailesbury’s 
horse at Epsom, and so at Doncaster the mount Was given to 
Chaloner; but again Lord Lyon won by a head. Custance, 
however, frankly declares that Savernake was unlucky that day. 
‘“ He was shut in at the distance, and when he got clear, had to 
come round his horses, yet he was catching Lord Lyon (who 
was tiring) very fast. I always consider (adds his jockey) that 
Lord Lyon was rather a lucky horse, and that he was not a real 
good one . . . It is not generally known that Lord Lyon 
was a very slight whistler, and was fired with a flat-iron. 
Whether it did him any good or not I cannot say.” 

Lord Lyon was third only to Rama and Ackworth for the 
Doncaster Cup, though odds of 5 to 1 were laid on him ; but 
he won two other races that season, in addition to the Match 


already referred to. Asa four-year-old he won his first. six 
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races, but in the autumn was beaten a head by Rama, with 
Regalia third, for a Queen’s Plate at Lincoln. During the 
three seasons he was on the Turf he ran twenty-one times ; he 
won seventeen races, was second three times and third once. 
His winnings amounted to £26,325. He went to the stud at 
Hurstbourne Park, Hampshire, his fee being fixed at 30 guineas. 
As a sire, he will best be remembered by his son, Minting, who, 
but for the interposition of the mighty Ormonde, would easily 
have gained classic honours. Lord Lyon was destroyed 
in 1887, 
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